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LETTERS, 


An account of what ſeemed moſt remarkable 
in Switzerland, Italy, &c. 


BY _—_ Sr — re 
—_— —_— a at. ——— 


Zurich , the firſt of September, 1685, 
S1R, 


who has ſcen ſo little and as it were n haſte,it 
may look like a preſumpruous affectation to 
be reckoned among Voyagers, if he attempts 
to ſay any thing upon ſo short aramble, and con- 
cerning places ſo much vilited and by conſequence 
ſo well .known : yet having had opportunities 
that doe not offer themſelyes to all that travel, 
and having joined to thoſe a curiofitie almoſt equal 
tothe advantages I enjoyed, Lfancy it will not be 
an ingrateful entertainement if I give you ſome 
account of thoſe things that pleaſed me moſt in the 
places through which T have paſſed : But I will a- 
void ſaying ſuch things as occurre in ordinary 
Books, for which I <- you to the Prints, for 
as you know thar I have no great inclination to co- 
Pic what others have faid; ſo a travcller has not \ 
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[ -T isſo common to wtite travels, that for one 


leiſure nor humour enough for ſo dull an employ- 
ment. 

As I came all the way from Paris to Lions, I 
was amaſcd to ſee ſo much miſery as appeared , n6t 
only in Villages, but evenin big Towns , where 
all the markes of an extream poverty , showed 

themſelves both in the Buildings, the Cloths, and 
> Almoſtin the locks of the Inhabitants. ;Anda gene- 
* ral diſpeopling inall the Towns , was a very vrlable 
Aravy m effet of the hardships under which they lay. 
#6 g5 I need tell you nothing of the irregular and yet 
———— magnificent {ituation of Lions, of the noble R1- 
vers that meet there, ofthe Rock cut from ſo vaſt 
a height for a priſon, of the Carthuſians Gardens, 
of the Town-houſe, of the Jeſuites Colledge and 
L.ibrary,of the famous Nunnery of. Peter,of the 
| Churches, parricularly S. Irences,of the remnants 
f of the Aqueducts,of the Columns and the old Mo- 
faick in the Abbey Dene. In short Mr. Spon has 
g1ven {uch an account of the curioſities there, that 


'F [29 1t werea very preſumptuous atteinpt to offer to 


come after him. 
The ſpeech of Claudius ingraven ona plate of 


Brafle, and ſer in the end of the low walk inthe 
{ Town-houſe, is one of the nobleft Antiquities in 

the World, by which we ſee the way of writing 
and FOInting 1m Phat age very copiouſly. The Shield 
of Silver of 22 pound weight in which ſome remai- 
"nes of guilding doe yet appear, and that ſeems to 
repreſent that generous aCtion of Scipios , of re= 
{ ſtoring a fair captive to a Celtiberian Prince, 1s 
Feerrainly thTnoblelt piece of Plate that is now 

extant, theembolling of it1sTo he and ſo entire, 
that it is indeed invaluable : and if there were an 
inſcription upon 1t to put us beyond conjecture 1t 
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were yet much more incſtimable. 

A great many inſcriptions are to be ſeen of the 
late and Barbarous ages as Bonum Memorium , and 
Epitaphiam hunc i; there are 23. inſcriptions in the 
Garden of the Fathers of mercy, but ſo placed as 
it chews how little thoſe who poſleſſe them doe c1- 
ther underſtand or value them. I $hall only give 
you one becauſe I made a little reflection on it, 
thoit 1s not perhaps too well grounded, becaule 
none of the Criticks have thought on rt. | 

The inſcription 1s this, D. MM. Er Memoriae AF- 
ternae Sutiae Anthidis, Quae vixit Annis X XV, 1M. 
XI,DV. Quae dum N' mia piafuit, fatta eſe Impia:& 
Attio Probatiolo, (ecalins Caliſtio Conjux & Pater, 
& {bs vivo ponendum curavit &© ſub aſcia dedica- 
vit, This muſt be towards the barbarous age, as 
appears by the falſe Latine in Nimia : But the in- 
{cription ſeems ſo extravagant, that a man ded1- 
cating a Burial-itone for his Wife and fon, and 
under which himſelf was to be laid , with ceremo- 
nies of Religion, ſhould taxe his Wife of 1mpietie, 
and give ſo extraordinary an acconnt of her be- 
coming ſo throw an exceſle of pictic that 1t deſer- 
ves ſome conſideration. 

It ſeems the 1mpiety was publick, otherwiſe a 
Husband would not have recorded 1t in ſuch a 


'"manner, and it 1s plain that he thought 1t. roſe 


from an exceſle of piety. 

I need not examine the conjectures of others : 
but will chuſe rather to give you my own, and 
ſubmit it to your cenſure. 

It ſeems to me that this Swtia eAnthis was a 
Chriſtian, for the Chriſtians becauſe they would 
not worſhip the Gods of the Heathens , nor par- 
ticipate with them in their ſacred rites, were ac- 
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cuſed both of Atheiſme and impiety; This is fo 
often obje&ted, and the Fathers in their Apolo. * 
gies have anſwered it ſo often, that it were loſt la. 
bour to prove it : ſo this Wife of Cerealins (a> 
liſtio having turned Chriſtian, it ſeems he thought 
he was bound to take ſome notice of it in the 1n. 
ſcription : But Y it he gives a honourable cara- 
Fer of the Chriſtian doctrine at the ſame time 
that he ſeems to accule it ; that through an exceſs 
of piety his Wife was caried to it - fince a mind 
ſeriouſly poſſeſſed with a true ſenſe of piety 
could not avoid the falling under a diſtaſt of Pa+ 
ganiſme, and the becoming Chriſtian. | 
At Grenoble there 1s not much to be ſeen, the 
learned Mr. Chorier has ſome Manuſcripts of 
conſiderable antiquitie. Inone of —_— dere 
Militari, there is a clear correCtion of a paſſage 
that inall the printed Ediwons 1s not ſenſe. In the 
chapter of the fiſe of the Souldiers he begins : Sc:v 
Jemper menſuram a Mario (onſule exattam : a is in 
no MS, and Marie Conſule 1s a miſtake for :rium 
Cubirorum , for III which are for ir:#m have been 
read A. and C, which ſtands for Czbrtorum , as ap- 
pears by all that follows, was by a miſtake read 
Conſule ; fo the true reading of that paflage 1s : 
Scio menſuram trinm Cubitorum fuiſſe ſemper exa- 
#am, He ſhewed me another 21S. of about 5 or 6 
, hundred years old, in whichS. Johns Revelation 
\ is contained all exemplified in Figures, and after 
| that come Eſops Fables, likewiſe all deſigned in 
{ Figures, from which he inferred that thoſe who 
defiancd thoſe two Books, valued both equally 
and ſo put them together. | 2 
I will not deſcribe the Valley-of Dauphine, 
all to Chagabery , nor entertain you yy ca 
and- 
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Landſhape of the Countrey, which deſeryes a hers 
ter pencil then mine, andin which the heighth and 
- rudenes of the Mountains that almoſt ſhut upon it 
together with the beauty , the evennes and fruit+ 
fulnes of the Valley, that 1s all along wel was 

tered with the River of Liſerre make ſuch an a- 
greable mixture that this vaſt diverſity of ob. 
Jets that doe at once fill the Eye, gives ita yery 
entertaining proſpect. 

Chambery has nothing in 1t that deſerves a 
long deſcription, and Geneva is too well known 
to be muchinſiſted on, It is a little ſtate, but it ha$ 
ſo many good Conſtitutions in 1t that the greateſt 
may juſtly learn atit. The Chamber ot the Corn | 
has always two years proviſion for the Citie jn 
ſtore, and forces none but the Bakers to buy of 
It ata taxed price, and ſoit is both neceſlaric for 
any extremities, under which the ſtate may fall, | 
and 1s likewiſe of great advantage, for it -af ad 
4 good yearlie income, that has helpt the State tg 
pay near a Million of debt contracted during| 
the wars, and the Citizens are not oppreſſed by it, 
for everie Inhabitant may buy his own Corn as 
he pleaſes, only pablick houſes muſt buy from 
the Chamber. . Andif one will compare the faith ; BR 
. of Rome and Geneva together by this particular,  /> 
he will be forced to preferre the latter, for if | 
goodworksare a ſtron RET __ a {ure |}- P -/0- 
indication of a good Pk , then juſtice, being a | ; 

ood work of * firſt forme, Geneya w1 Fork | | 
tainly carrie it, 

At Rome the Pope buies in all the Corn of the 
Patrimonie, for none of the Landlords can ſell it 
either to Merchants or Bakers. He buyes it at F. 
Growns their meaſure, and even that is flowly 
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and il! payed, ſo that their was $00000. Crowns 
owing upon that ſcore when I was at Rome: In 
ſelling this our, the meaſure is leſſened a fifth Part, 


and the price of the whole is doubled, ſo that 
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whatWas bought at five Crowns is ſold out at 
twelve: and if the Bakers who are obliged to take 
a determined quantitie of Corn from the Cham- 
ber, can not retail out all that 1s impoſed upon 
them, but are forced to return ſome part of. it 
back, the Chamber diſcounts to them only the 
firſt price of five Crowns : whereas in Geneva the 
meaſure by which they buy and fell is the ſame, 
and the gain 1s ſo inconfiderable that it 1s very 
little beyond the common market*price, ſo that 
upon the whole matter the Chamber of the Corn 
1s but theMarchant to the State. Butif the publick 
makcs a moderate gain by the Corn, that and all 
the other revenues of this ſmall Commonwealth 
are ſo well imployed, that their is no cauſe of com- 
plaint given in the adminiſtration of the publike 

urſe : which with the advantages that ariſe gut 


P 
"45 the chamber of the corn , 1s about 100000. 
-.Crowns revenue. But there is much to goe out 
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bf this: 300. Souldiers are payed, an Arſenal 1s 
maintained that in proportion to the State 1s the 
greateſt in the world, for it contains armes for 
more men then are 1n the State : there 1s a great 
number of Miniſters and Profeſſors in all 24. 
payedout of it, beſides all the publike charges and 
offices of the: Government, Eyery one of the leſ- 
ſer Councel of 25. having a 100. Crowns, and 
every Syndic having 200. Crowns penſion : and 
after all this-come the accidental charges, of the 
Deputies, that they are obliged to ſend often to 


| Paris, to Savoy and to Zwitzerland, ſo that it 18 
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very apparent no man can enrich himſelf at" the 


coſt of the Publik. And the appointments of the 
little Council are a very ſmall -recompence for 
the great attendance that they are obliged to give 


\ the Publik, whichis commonly 4. or 5. h@urs a 


day. The ſalarie for the Profteſfiors and Miniſters 
is indeed ſmall, not above 200. Crowns, but to 
ballancethis, which was a more competent-provi- 
ſions when it was firſt ſet off 150. years a goe,the 
price of all things , and the Way of living being 
now much heightned, thoſe 1imploy ments are here 
keld in their due reputation, and the richeſt Ci- 
tizens in the town breed up their children fo as to 
qualifie them for thoſe places. And a Miniſter 
that is ſuteable to his character 1s thought lo 
ood amatch , that generalie they have ſuch 
\ſtates.cither by ſucceſhon or mariage as ſupport 
them ſuteablic to the rank they hold. And in 
Geneva there is ſo great a regulation upon expen- 
ces of all ſorts, that aſmall ſum goes a great way. 
It 1s a ſurpriſing thing to ſee ſo much learning as 
one finds in Geneva, not only among thoſe whole 
profeſſhion obliges them to ſtudie, but among the 
Magiſtrates and Citizens , and if there are not ma- 
ny men ofthe frft forme of learning among them, 
yet every bodie almoſt here has a good tincture of 
a learned education, in ſo much that they are mz- 


ſters of the Latin, they know the controverſies | 
of Religion and Hilkorie, and they are generally J 


men of good ſenſe. 

There 1s an univerſal Civilitie, not only to- 
wards ſtrangers, but towards one another, that 
reigns all the Town over, andleans to an exceſle : 
ſo that in them one ſees a mixture of a French o- 
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pennes, and an Italian exaCtnes : there is indeed a. - 


little to0 much of the laſt. , The 
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' The publike Juſtice of the Citie is quick and 
good,and is more commended then thoprivteſis. 
| 7- ftice of thoſe that deal in trade: a'want of fin. 
| IF- 2 cerity is much Tamented by thoſe that know the 
=_ Ht, Town well. There 1s no publike leudnes tolle- 
"7 7 * rated, andthe diſorders of that ſort are managed 


es ith great addrefſle. And notwithſtanding their 
| of- 7 neighbourhood to the Switzers, drinking is very 
Feilte little known among them:;One of the beſt parts of 
their Law is the way of ſelling Eftates , which is 
likewiſe practiſed in Switſerland , and is called 
STELAFaTT. from the Roman cuſtome of ſelling 

Y Sub haſta, A man thatis to buy an Eſtate agrees 
' with the owner , and then intimates it to the 
Government ; who order three ſeveral proclama- 
tions to be made fix weeks one after another,of the 
intended falc, that is to: be on ſuch a day : when 
the day comes, the creditors of the ſeller, if they 
apprehend thatthe Eftate ts ſald at an under va- 
lIuefmay outbid the buyer ; but. if they doe not 


interpole, the buyer delivers the monie to the 
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State, which uponthar gives him ms title to the E- 
ſtate, which ST HEVEE De 10 WUCH ar GrOOgHt Dh 
der a debate in Law, and the price is-paied into 
the ſtate, and is by them given either to the de- 
bitors of the ſeller, if he owes money,or to the 
ſeller himſelf. 
This cuſtome- prevails likewiſe in Swiſle, 
( where alſo twelve Fears pofſeflion gives a pre- 
( ſcription, ſo that in no place of the 'world are 
(the titles to Eſtates ſo ſecure as here. The conſti- 
tution of the Government is the ſame bath in Ge- 
neva, and in moſt of the Cantons. The ſouyerain- 
tic lies in the Conncail of 200, and this Council 
chuſes out of - its number 25, who are the leffer 
SY " Couns« 
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Council ; and the Tenfure of the 25 belongs to the 
eat Council, they are choſen by aTort £ ballot, 
FE that it is not known for whom they give their 
yotes, Which is an cffetual method to ſuppreſs 
faftions and reſentments ; fince in acomperition 
no man can”know who voted for him or againſt 
him: yet theeleCtion 15 not ſo carried, but that the 
whole Town is in an intrigue concerning it : for 
ſince the being of the little Council leads one to 
the Sindicat , which is the chicffe honor of the 
State; this dignitie is courted here, with as active 
and folicitous an ambition as appears elſewhere 
for greater matters. 'The 200, are choſen and 


centred by the 25. ſo that theſe two Councils, 


which ate but for life, are checks one upon ano- ;, 1, | 


fra 


ther. The Magtſtracte 1s in the one and the So- 
verainitie in the other, The number of 25. 1s ne- 
yer exceeded in the lefler Council, but forthe 
greater , tho it paſſes by the name of the Council, 
of 200, yet there are commonty 8. or 10. more, ſo. 
that notwithſtanding the abſence or ficknes of 
fome of the number they may ſtill be able to call 
together near the full number. There 1s another 
Council beſtdes thefe two, compoſed of 60. con- 
fifting of thofe of the 200. that have born offices, 
ſuch as Auditors, Attorney-Generals, or thoſe 
that have been in other imployments, which are 
given for a determinate number of years : this, 
Court hasno authority, but 1s called together by 
the 25, when any extraordinary occaſion makes 
it adviſable for them to call for a more general 
concurrence, in the refolutions that they are. a- 
bout to form. And this Councel is of the nature 
of a Councel of State that only gives advice but 
has no power init ſelf tro enforce its advices. The 
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whole body of the 'Burgeſles chuſe the Sindics 
the firſt Sunday of the year, and there are ſome 
other Elections that doe likewiſe belong to them. 
The difference between the Burgeſles and Citi- 
Zens is, that the former degree may be bought or 
piven to Strangers , and they are capable to be of 
the 200, but none 1s a Citizen but he that is the 
ſon of a Burgeſle, and that 1s born within the 
'Town. 

I need ſay no more of the conſtitution of this 
little Republick, its chief ſupport 1s in the firm 
alliance that has ſtood now ſolong between it and 
the Cantons of Bern and Zurich, and it 1s fo viſt- 
bly the intreſt of all Switzerland to preſerveit as 
the Key, by which it may beall laid open, that if 
IRogs had not forgotten theirIntereſt ſo pal- 
pablie in ſuffering the French to become Maſters 
of the Franche Connte, one would think that they 
would not be capable of ſuffering Geneya to be 
toucht : For all that can be done 1n fortitying the 
Town, can ſignifie no more, but to put it in caſe 
to reſiit a ſurpriſe or ſcalade:ſfinceif a Royal Armie 
comes againſt it to beſiege it in forme, it 1s cer- 
tain, that unleſs the Switzers come down with a 
force able to raiſe the ſiege, thoſe within will be 
able to make a very ſhort reſiſtance. 

From Genevyal went through the Countrey of 
Vaud or the Valley, and Lauſanne its chief Town 
in my way to Bern. The Town of Lauſanne is fitu- 
ated on three Hills, ſo that the whole Town is aſ- 
cent and deſcent, & that very ſteep, chiefly on the 
ſide on which the Church ſtands, which 1s a very 
noble Fabrique. The South-wall of the Croſſe was 
ſo ſplit by an Earthquake about 3o years ago , that 
there was a rent made. from top to bottom mou 4 
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foot wide ; Which wb cloſed up ten years af- 
ter by another Earthquake, that now one only 
ſees where the breach was. This extravagant ſ1- 
tuation of the Town was occaſioned by a Legend 
of ſome miracles wrought near the Church : which 
revailed ſo much of the credulity of that age, 
that by it the Church, and ſoin conſequence the 
Buildings near it were added to the old Town, 
which ſtood on the other Hill, where there was a 
Town made on the high-way from the Lake into 
Switzerland , to which the chief priviledges of the 
Town, particularly the judicature of life & death, 
do ſtill belong. Between Genevaand this hes the 
Lake which at the one endis called the Lake of 
Geneva, and at the other the Lake of Lauſanne. I 
need not mention the dimenſions of 1t which are 
ſo well known, only in ſome places the depth has 
never been found , for it 1s more then 500 fathom, 
the banks of the Lake are the beautifulleſt plots 
of ground that can be imagined, for they look as 
if they had been laid by art, the {loping 1s fo caſte 
and ſo equal, and the grounds are lo well culti- 
vated and peaopled, that a more delighting pro- 
ſpect cannot be ſeen any where : the Pak 1s well 
ſ{tockt with excellent Fiſh : But their numbers do 4 
{enſiblie decreaſe, and one ſort 1s quite loſt, its 
hot only to be aſcribed to the ravenouſnes of the 
Pikes that abound 1n it : but to another ſort of Fiſh 
that they call Moutails, which were never taken 
in the Lake till within theſe fix years laſt paſt, 
they are in the Lake of Neuf-chaſtel, and ſome 
of the other Lakes of Switzerland, and it is likely 
that by ſome conveyance under ground they may 
have come inte Channels thar fall into this Lake: 
the Water of the Lake is all clear and freſh. Iris 
| no. 
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only a great pond made by the Rhoſne that runs 
into it, but does not paſs through iff unmixt as 
fome Travellers have fondly 1magined, becauſe 
ſometimes a ſoft gale makes a curling of the Wa. 
ters in ſome places, whichruns ſmoothin the pla- 
ces over which that ſoft breath of Wind does not 
pu , the gale varying its place often, But it is 
elieved that there are alſo many great Fountains 
all over the Lake, theſe Springs doe very proba- 
bly flow from ſome vaſt cavities that are in the 
neighbouring Mountains , which are as great Ci- 
ſterns that diſcharge themſelves in the Valleys 
whichare covered over with Lakes. And on the 
two {ides of the Alpes both North and South, 
there 1s ſo great a number of thoſe little Seas, that 
it may be cafilie gueſſed they muſt have vaſt ſour- 
ccs that feed ſo conſtantly thoſe huge ponds. And 
when one conſiders the height of thoſe Hills, the 
chain of ſo many of them together , & their extent 
both in length and breadth; Ifat firit he thinks of 
the old Fables of laying one Hill upon the top of 
another, hewill be afterwards apt to imagine ac- 
cording to the ingenious conjecture of one that 
travelledover them oftner then once, that theſe 
+ cannot be the primary productions of the Author 
of nature: But are the vaſt ruines of the firſt 
World, which at the Deluge broke here into fo 

many inequalities. 
One hill not far from Geneva, called Maudit 
or Curſed, ofwhich one third 1s alwayes covered 
+ with Snow, 18 2 miles of perpendicular height, ac. 
cording to the obſervation of that incomparable 
Mathematician and Philoſopher Nicolas Fatio 
py . Duilier , whoat 22 years of age is wIOnuy one of; - 


the greateſt men of his age, and ſeems to be born 
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to carry learning Tome files beyond what 1t has 
et attaind. | 

But now I will entertain you alittle with the 

State of Bern, for that Canton alone is above a 3d X 

| part of all Switzerland.I will ſay nothing of its be- 

innings nor Hiſtory : nor will I inlarge upon the 

tian which are all well known. It has a 
Counſel of 200 that goes by that name tho it con- . 
ſiſts almoſt of 300 & another of 25 as Geneva. The XxX 
chief Magiſtrates are two Advoyers who arc not 
annual as the Sindics of Geneva, but are for life; . 
and have an authority not unhke that of the R6- 
man Conſuals: each being his year by turns the 

Advoyerin office. After them there are the 4 Ban- 

nerets , who anſwer to the Tribunes of the people 

in Rome: then come the two Burſars or Team 

rers, one for the ancien German Territory, the 0- 

ther for the French Territory or the Countrey of 

. Vaud, andthe two laſt choſen of the 25 are called 
the Secrets ; for to them all ſecrets relating to the 
Stateare diſcovered:and they have an authority of 
calling the 200 together when they think fit, and 
of accuſing thoſe of the Magilſtracy, the Advoyers 
themſelves not excepted,as they ſee cauſe: tho this 
falls out ſeldome. 

There are 72 Bailiages into which the whole 
Canton of Bern 1s divided, & in every one of thoſe 
there 1s a Bailif named by the Council of 200, 
who muſt bea Citiſen of Bern and one of the 200, 
< to which Council no man can be choſen till he is 

, C maried : theſe Bailiages are imployments both of 
B+ Honor and profit : for the Bailif is th2 Governour 
'£& Judge :n that juriſdiction : ſince tho he has ſome 
_ Aſeſſors who are choſen out of the Baliage,yethe | 
may by his authority carry tnatters which way he 
«prey will 
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will, againſt all their opinions, 8 the'Bailiffs have 
all the confiſcations & fines ſo that drinking being 
ſo common in the Countrey and that producing 
many quarrels, the Bailif makes his advantage of 
all thoſe diſorders: &in the 6 years of his Govern- 
ment according to the quality of his Bailzage he 
not only lives by it , but will earry perhaps 20000 
Crowns with him back to Bern: on which he lives | 
till he can carry another Baliage: for one 1s capa- | 
ble of betng twice. Bailif , but tho ſome have 

C been thrice Bailifs, this is very extraordinary. ) 
The ExaGtions of the Bailif are the only. Impoſt- 
tions or charges to which the inhabitants are 

* tubjected , and theſe falling only onf the-irre- 
gularities and diſorders of the more debauched, 
makes that this grievance, thoin ſome particu- 
lar caſts it preſſes hard, yet 13 not ſo univerſally 
felt: fora ſober and regular man 1s in no danger. 
Many 1n this Cantons are as in England Lords of » 
Caitels or Mannors , and have a Jurildiction an- » 
nexed to their Eſtates and name their Magiſtrate, . 
who is called the CalfeIlan. In matters of Tmall 
conſequence there lies no appeal from him to 
the Bailif, but beyond the vaiue of two Piſtols 
ane appeal lies, andno ſentence of deathis execu-) 
ted till it is confirmed at Bern. 'There lies alſo an » 
appeal from the Bailif to the Council at Bern. 
There are many complaints of the uERy ofthe 
Bailifs : but ther law is ſhort and clear, ſo that a 
ſute is ſoon ended, two or three hearings1s the 
moſt that even an intricate ſure amounts to, Cl- 
ther in the firſt inſtance before the Bailif,or in the 
ſecond Judgment at Bern. The Citizens of Bern 
conſider theſe Bailiages as their inheritance and 
they are courted in this Stare perhaps with as 

| much 
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much Intrigue as was ever uſed among the 
Romans in the diſtribution of their Provinces: 
and fo little fignifie the beſt Regulations when 
there are Intrinfick diſeaſes in a ſtate, that tho 
there is all poſſible precaution uſed in the no- 
mination of theſe Bailifs yet that has not pre. 
ſerved this ſtate from falling under ſo great a 
miſchief by thoſe little Provinces ; that as it 
has already 1n a great meaſure corrupted their 
'morals, ſo it may likely turn in concluſion_4. 
to the ruine of this Republike, All the Ele- 
tors give their voices by ballot, ſo that they 
are free from all after game in the nomination 
of the perſon : all the kindred of the pretenders 
eyen to the remoteſt degrees are excludedfrom 
voting,as are alſo all their creators, ſo that non 
can vote but thoſe who ſeem to have no intereſt 
in the IfNſue of the competition; and yet there 
is ſo muchintrigue and fo great a corruption in 
_ thediſtriburion of theſe imployments, that the 
whole buſines in whichall Bern 1s ever in mo- 
tion isthe catching of the beſt Baliages,on which 
a family will have its Eye for many years be- 
fore they fall, for the Counſellers of Bern gi- 
ve a very ſmall ſhare of their Eſtates to their 
Children when they mary them: all that they 
Propoſe is to make a Baliage ſureto them: for 
this they feaſt and drink; and ſpare nothing by 
which they may make ſure a ſufficient num- 
ber of votes; but it is the chamber of the Ban- a 
nerets that admits the pretenders to the © 
competition. When the Bailif js choſen he 
takes all poſſible methods to make the beſt of 


it hecan, and lets few crimes pals, that carry 
B either 
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Either cofifiſcations or fines after them , his ju-« | 
ſtice alſo is generally ſuſpe&ted. Ir is true, 

thoſe of the Bailiage may complain to the # 

Countil at Bern, as the opprefled Provinces 
+ did ancienly to the Senate of Rome, and there F_ 
have been ſevere judgments againſt ſome more ll 
exatbirant Bailifs, yet as complaints are not MF 
mate, except upon great occaſions , which if * 
are not often given by the Bailifs, ſo it being il / 
the general intereſt of the Citizens of Bernto iff © 
"make all poſſible advantages of thoſe imploi- If ' 
ments, the cenſure will be but gentle, except Mt 
the complaint is crying. | 
In Bern there is very little Trade, only what |f 
Xs neceſſary for the ſupport of the Town. They MF * 
" maintain Profeſſors in the Univerſities of Berti i 

and Lauſanne, the one for the German Ter- 

ritory which 1s the ancien Canton, andthe o- | 

ther for the new conqueſt which is the French: 

In the former there are about 30o Pariſhes, in 

the other there are but about 150: But in the 
benehices of the German ſide the ancien rights |} 

of the incumbents are generally preſerved, fo 
< that ſome benefices are worth ro00 Crowns: iſ 
Whereas in the pa#s des Vand the proviſions are 
ſet of as ſalaires, 'and are generaily from 109 
£ to 200 Crowns : Itis vitiblethat thoſe of Bern 
truſt more tothe affe&tions and fidelitie of their 
ſubjects, then tothe ſtrength of their Walls; 
For as they have never finiſhed them, ſo what 
is built cannot be brought to a regular fort1- 
fication, andit 1s not preſerved with any care 
nor furniſhed with Canon; bur if they have 
non on their Ranparts, they have good ſtore 
in 
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31 their Arſenal, in which they ſay there are 

Arms for 40000 Men. 

The Peaſants are generally rich, chiefly in 

the German fide, and are all well Armed, they 

pay nodutiesto the publick, and the ſoil is ca- 

pable of great cultivation, in which ſome ſuc- 

ceed ſowell that I was ſhewed ſome that were 

by accident at Bern, who as I was told had of 

Edtate to the value of 100000 Crowns , but 

that is not ordinary, yet 10000 Crowns for « + 

Peaſant is no extraordinary matter : they live 

muchon their Milk and Corn, which m ſome 

places as about Pajern, yields an encreaſe of 15 4 

meaſures after one, they breed many Horſes, _ tg 

which bring them in a great deal of money. IM 

The worſt thing in the Countrey is the moi- 

ſture of the Air, which is not only occaſioned 1 

by the many Lakes that are in 1t , and the IF 

Neighbouring Mountains that are covered 2 

, E with Snow, Dane all the Summer long , and 

the reſt till Mid-ſumrer : But by the vaſt 

quantity of Woods of Fir-trees, which ſeem 

to-fill very near the half of their ſoil, and if theſe 

were for the moſt part rooted out,as they would 

have much more ſoil , ſo their Air would be 

much purer, yet till they find either Coal or 

Turf for their fewel this cannot be done, I 
as told that they had found Coal 1n ſome pla- 

. | ces : If the Coal is convetiiently ſituated, ſo 

that by their Lakes and Rivers, 1t can be calily 

, | carriedover the Countrey, it may ſave them a_ 

, | great extent of ground, that as 1t 1s covered 

. | with Wood fo the Air becomes thereby the 

| more unwholſome. | 
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They have ſome Fountains of Salt-water 
but the making Salt conſumes ſo much Wood, 
that hitherto it has not turn'd to anyaccount. | 
The Men are generally ſincere but heavy, 
they think 1t neceſſary to correct the moiſture 
of the Air with liberal entertainements , and 
they are well furniſhed withall neceſlary ingre- 
dients; for as their ſoil produces good Cattle, 
ſo their Lakes abound in Fiſh, and their Woods 
in Fowl, the Wine1s alſo highrand good, The 
Women are generall; imploied in their do- 
T melſtick affairs, and the Wives even of the 
chief Magiſtrates of Bern, look into all the 
concerns of the Houle and Kitchin, as much 
as the Wives of the meaneſt Peaſants. Men 
and Women do not converſe promiſcuouſly 
together, and the Women are ſo much amuled 
with the- management at home, and enter ſo 
little into intrigues, that among them, as an 
eminent Phiſitian there told me, they know 
not what vapours are, - which he 1mputed to the 
idleneſs and the intrigues that abound elſe- 
where , whereas he 1aid , among them the 
Blood was cleanſed by their labour, and as that 
made, them flcep well, ſo they did not amule 
themſelves with much thinking, nor did they 
know what Amours were: Thethird Adultery 
15 puniſhed with death, which 18 alſo the pu- 
niſhment of the Efth att of Fornication; of 
which I ſaw an inſtance while I was 1n Bern: 
Fora Woman who confeſſed her {elf guilty © 
many Whoredoms , and deſigned to be 're-ſ. 
venged on ſome Men, that did not furniſh ber 
E-. liberally with money , was upon that con- 
Secs | demne 
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demned andexecuted;the manner was ſolemne, 
for the Advoyer comes into an open Benchin 
the middle of the Street, and for the fatisfa- 
&ion of the people , the whole procefie was read 
and ſentence was pronounced 1n the hearing of 
all : the Councellours both of the great and 
leſſer, Council ſtanding about the Adyoyer, 
wha after ſentence took the criminal very gen- 
tlyby the hand, and praicd for her Soul, and 
after execution there was a Sermon for the in- 
ſtruEtion of the people. 

The whole Stare 1s diſpoſed for War , for 
every man that can bear Armes 1s hiſted, and 
knows his poſt and armes, and there are Bea-4—, 
cons {o laid over the Countrey,, that the fignal 
can run over the whole Canton in a night : 
And their military lifts are ſo laid, that every 
man knows whither he1s to come out upon the 

| firſt or ſecond, or not till the general ſum- 


_—— meat Bern, that uzon 
a Feneral ſummons” they could bring above 
85000 Men Together. The Men are robuſt 
and ſtrong , and capable of great hardſhip, 
and of good Diſcipline, and have generally an 
extream ſenle of liberty, and a great love to 
their Countrey ; but they labour under a want 
of Officers. And tho the Tubjects of the State 
are rich, yet the pablick is poor , they can 
well reſiſt a ſudden Invaſion of their Countrey ; 
but they would ſoon grow weary of a long 
War , and the ſoil requires fo much cultiva- 
tion, that they could not ſpare from their la. | 
bour the Men that would be neceſſary to pre- | 
' «{erve their gag © they were indecd af | 


1} happy 


< , 
< Niards had the Franche Comte on the other , they 


had no reaſon to fear their Neighbours ; but 
now that both thoſe Provinces are in the hands 
of the French, the caſes quite altred, for as 
C Baſil 1s .every moment in _ from the Gar- 
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happy as a people could be, when the Empe- 
reur had Alface on the one hand, and the Spa- 


rifon of Hunningen, that 1s but a Canon ſhot 
diſtantfromnt, ſoall the Pais de Vaud hes open 
to the Franche Comte, and has neither fortitied 
places , nor good paſſes to ſecure 1t , ſo that 
their errour in ſuffering this to fall into the 
hands of the French was ſfogroſs, that I took 
ſome pains to be informed concerning it , & will 
here give you this account, that I had from one 
who was then 1n a very eminent poſt, ſo that 
as he certainly knew the ſecret he ſeemed to 
ſpeak fincerly to me, He told me that the 
Duke of Lorraine , had often moved in the 
Councils of War, that the Invaſion of France 
ought to be made on that fide, in which France 
lay open, and was very ill fortified: this he re- 
peated often, andit was known in France: ſo 
that the King reſolved to poſleſs himſelf of the 
(omte,but uſed that precaution, that fearing to 
provoke the Switſers, he offred a neutrality on 
that fide: but the Spamiards who judged right , 
that it was as mich the intereſt of the Cantons , 
as 1t was theirs to preſerve the Comte in their 
hands, refuſed to conſent to it; but they took 
no care to defend it, and ſeemed to leave that 


to the Switſers. | 
In the mean while the French money 
went about very liberally at Bern, and af- 
| "rep 
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ter thoſe that were ok likely to taake Oppo 
ſition were gained, the French Miniſter pro- 
pofed to them the neceflity in which his Mga- 
ter found himſelf engaged to. ſecyre him- 
ſelf on that fide ; but that ſtill he would 
grant A neutrality on their account if the 
Spaniards would agree to it; and with this, 
all the aſſurances that could be giyen in words 
were offered to them , that they ſhauld ne. 
ver find the leaft prejudice from the Neigh- 
bourhood of the French, but an the contra- 
ry all poſſible protection. "There was juft 
cauſe given by the Spaniards to conſider them 
very little in their deliberation : for they 
would neither accept of the neutrality , nor 
ſend a conſiderable force to preſerve the Coun- 
te, ſo that'it ſeemed almoſt inevitable to gi- 
ve way to the French propoſition; but one 
propoſed that, which an unhiafſed Aſſembly 
would certainly have accepted , that they 
ſhould go themſelves and take the Counte, 


and by ſo doing they would feeure the neu- 


trality , which was all that the French pre- 
: tended to deſire, and they might eafaly fatis- 
fy the Spamiards and reimburſe themielves of 
the expence of the Invaſion , by reftoring the 
Counte to them when a General peace ſhould 
be made. He laid out the miſery to which 
their Countrey muft be reduced by fo pow- 
erfull a Neighbour , but all was loſt Jabour , 
ſo he went out in a rage and publiſhed through 
the Town , that the State was fold and all 
was loſt. They now ſee their errour to9 I2- 
te, and would repair it, if it were poſhhle, 

11 | but 
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but the truth 1s, many oft e particular Mem: 


bers of this State, doe1o prey upon The publik, 
that unleſſe they do with one conſent re- 
form thoſe abuſes, they will never be in con- 
[dition to doe much : for in many of their 


9 Bailiages, of which ſome are Abbeys, the 


* \Bailifs not only feed wn the Subjects , but 
likewiſe on the State , and pretend they are 
ſo far ſuper - expended, that they diſcount a 
great deal of the publik revenu , of which 
they are the receivers , for their reimburſe- 
ment : which made Mr. dErlack once fay , 
when one of thoſe accounts was preſented, 
that it was very ſtrange if the Abbey could 
not feed the Monks, Irt 1s true , the power 
of their Bannerets 1s ſo great, that one would 
think they might redres many abuſes, The 
City of Bern is divided into four Bodies not 
unlike our Companies of London which are 
« the Bakers, the Butchers, the Tanners, and 
the Blackimiths , and every Citiſen of Bern 
does incorporate himſelf into one of theſe 
Societies , which they call Abbeys ,] for it is 
likely they were . antiently a ſort of a Reli- 
gions fraternity : every one of theſe chuſes 
two Bannerets, who bear office by turns, 
from 4. years to 4. years , :& every one of 
them has a Bailiage annexed to his office, which 
he holds for hfe. They carry their name 
.. fromthe Banners of the ſeveral Abbeys as the 
ApGonfaloniers of Italy: and the Advoyers carry 
ſtill their name from the ancien titles Ecdi- 
cus or Advocate, that was the title of the 
chief Magiſtrats of the Towns in the times 
of 
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of the Roman Emperours, The Chamber of 
the four Bannerets that bear office , has a vaſt 
power , they examine and paſle all accounts, 
and they admit all the comperitors to any offi- 
ces, fo that no man” can be propoſed ro the 
Councill of 200 without their Approbation , 
and this being now the chict lutrigue of their 
State , they have fo abſolute an authority in 
ſhutring men out from imploy ments, that their 
office, which is for life, 1s noleiſe conſiderable 
then that of the Advoyer , tho they are infe- 
riour to him in rank,” hey manage matters with 
great addrefle, of which this inttance was gi- 
ven me in'a comyc<tition for the Advoyer- 
ſhip not long agoe, there was one whole tem- 
per was violent , that had made it {vo ſure a- 
mong thole who. were qualiticd to'yote in 
it, as being neither of his kindred, nor alliance 
that they believed he would carry it trom the 
other competitour , whom they favoured, fo 
they ſetup a third competitour whoſe kindred 
were the perſons that were made ſure to him, 
whoſe advancement- they oppoſed , and by 
this means they were all ſhut out from voting , 
ſo that the Election went according to the de- 
ſigne of the Bannerets. The chief man now in 
Bern , who was the reigning Advoyer when 
I was there is Mr. d*Erlack, Nephew to that 
Mr. 'Erlack who was gouverneur of Briſack, 
& had a brevet to be a Marſhal of France; this is J 
one of the nobleſt families in Bern, that ated a 
great part in ſhaking of the Auſtrian Tyranny, 
and they have been.ever ſince very much di- 
ſ{tinguiſhed rhere from all the reſt of their 

| Nobi- 
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Nobility ; 'The preſent Head of it is a very ex 
traordinarie Man , he has a great authoritie in 
kis Canton , not only as he 1s Advoyer, but 


by the particular eſteem which is payed him: 
q A For W 7 is thought the wileſt _ worthieft 


Man of the State ; tho it is ſome what ſtrange 
how he Thould bear ſuch a x {way 1 in ſuch a To. 
| Lernment , for he heither feaſts nor drinks 
. with thereft. He is a Man of great Tobrietic and 
4 Hon gravitie , Very reſerved , and behaves him- 
telf liker cer a Minilter of State in in + Monarchie, 
then a Magiſtrate i in a Popular Government ; 
For one ſees in him none of thoſe arts , that 
 feem neceſſaricin fucha Government, He has 
4 2 great Eſtate and no Children, ſo he has no 
projects for his Family , and does what he can 
to correct the abuſes of the State, tho the dile alc 
$$ 1nvetcrate and Tcems paſt cure. 

He had a misfortune in a War that was 3a 
years ago, in the year 1656. between the Po- 
pith and the Proteſtant Cantons, the occaſion 

of which will engage mein a ſhort digreflion. 
The peace of Switzerland 1is chiefly preſerved 
| by xLaw agreed on among all the Cantons, 
M3 - that every Canton may make what regulations 
concerning Religion we think fit , without 
pane to the general league. Now the 
apith Cantons have made Laws, that it ſhall 
be capital to any to change their Religion , and 
enafct day every year they goe all to Maſle, 
and the Maſters of Families {wear to continue 
true tothe State, and firme 1n their Religion 
to their lives end, and ſo they pretend 6 
puniſh their falling into Heretic with wy 
an 
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and confiſcation of goods, becauſe it is avio- 
Jation of the Faith, whichis ſoſolemnly ſworn. 
But on the other hand in. the Proteſtant Can. 
tons ſuch as turn are only obliged to go and 
live out of the Canton ; but for their E-{Fatcs 
they ſtill preſerve them, and are permitted to 
ſell them. One cannot but obſerve more of 
the merciful fpirit of the Goſpel in the one 
then in the other. In two Cantons Appenzel | 
and Glaris both Religions are tollerated, and 
are capable of equal priyiledges, and in ſome 
Baliages that were conquered in common by 
the Cantons of Bern and Friburg, in the Wars 
with Savey, the two Cantons name the Bailifs _ 
by turns , and both Religions are fo equally - _ 
tollerated, that in the ſame Church they have 
both Maſſe and Sermon, ſo equally, that on 
one Sunday the Maſle begins and the Sermon ; 


follows, and thenext Sunday. the Sermon be. 
pins and the Maſle comes next, without the 
eaſt diſprder or murmuring. 
— Butintheyear 1656, ſome of the Canton of 
SCchwitz changing their Religion, and retiring 
to Zurich , their Eſtates were confiſcated , 
and ſome others that had alſo changed, bur had 
not left the Canton, were taken and beheaded. 
Zurich demanded the Eſtates of the refugies , 
but inſtead of granting this, the Canton of 
Schwitz demanded back their ſubjects that 
they might proceed againſt them as delin- 
quents, and they founded this on a Law, by 
which the Cantons are obliged to deliver up 
the criminals of another Canton when they 
come among them, 1t they are demanded * the 
an- 
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Canton' to which they belong ; but thoſe of 
Zurich and Berna thought this was both inhu. 
man and unchriſtian , - tho the Deputy of Baſil 
was of another mind, and thought *z they 
ought to be delivered up, which cxtreamly- 
diſguſted thoſe of Zurich, Thoſe of Schwitz | 
committed ſome infolences upon the ſubjects 
of Zurich', and refuſed: to pive fatisfaCtion. 
Upon all which a War followed between the 
Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons, 'The Cantons 


of Bern and Zurich raiſed an Armie of 25000 
Men, which was commanded by Mr, d*Er- 


lack, but was diſperſed in ſeveral Bodies: And 
the Papiſts had not above 6000, yet ghey Tar- 
priſed Mr. *Erlack with a body not much ſu- 
periour to theirs, both {ides fre a ſhort en- 
gagement run , the Canon of the Canton of 
Bern was left in the Field a whole day, at laſt 
thoſe of Lucern ſeeing that none ſtayed to de- 
fend the Canon carried them off ; this loſs 
raiſed ſuch a tumult in Bern that they ſeemed 
reſolved to*facrifice Mr. d*Erlack ; but he ' 
came with ſuch a preſence of mind, and gave 


ſo ſatisfying an account of the misfortune that 
the mumult ceaſed, and ſoon after the War en. 


ded. Upon this many thought, that tho the 
Papilts acted cruelly , yet it was according to 
their Laws, and that no other Canton could 
pretend to interpoſe or quarrel with thoſe of 
Schwrz for what they did upon that occaſion. 
Within thele few years there were ſome quar- 
rels like to ariſe in the Canton of Glaris, where 

it was ſaid that the equal, priviledges agreed on 

, both Religions were not preſerved, but on 
Wy this 
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chief of the Popiſh Cantans, that the difference 
was compoled, 
|  Butto return to Bern, the buildings have 
neither great magnificence nor many. appart- 
ments, but they are convenient, and ſuted to 
the way of living in the Countrey. The 
Streets not only of Bern and the bigger Towns, 
but even of the ſmalleſt Villages are furnithed 
with Fountains that run continually , which 
as they are of great uſe, ſo they want not their 
beauty. The great Church of Bern isa very 
noble Fabrick : but being built on the topof 
the Hill on which the Town ſtands, it- ſeems 
the ground began to fail, ſo to ſupport it they 
have raiſed a vait Fabrick, which has coſt more 
then the Church it ſelf ; for there is a plat 
form made,. which 1s a ſquare to which the 
Church 1s one fide, and the furrher fide 1s a 
vaſt Wall, fortified with buttreſſes about 150 
foot high. They told me that all the ground 
down to the bottom of the HilI,was dug into 
vaults; this plat form is the chief walk of the 
Town, chicflie about Sun ſet; and the River 
underncath preſents a very beautiful proſpect : 
For there is a cut taken off from 1t for the 
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Mills, but all along as this cat goes the Water 
of Aar runs, over a ſloping bank of Stone, 
which they ſay , was made at a vaſt charge , and 
makes a noble & large Caſcade. 

The ſecond Church is the Dommicans Chap- 
pel, where I ſaw the famous hole that went to 
an [mage in the Church,from one of the Cells of 
theDominicans, which leads me to ſet down that 
Story at ſomelength : For as it was oneof the 
— — — TT that the World has known : 
ſoit falling out about twenty years before the 
Reformation was received in Bern, it is very 
probable thar it contributed not a little to the 
preparing of the ſpirits of the people to that 
change. Iamthe moreableto give a particu- 


' lar account of it, becauſe I read the original 


proceſs in the Latine record, fignedby the No- 
taries of the Court of the delegates that the 


Pope ſent to try the matter. The Record 1s a- 


bove 130 ſheets writ cloſe and of all ſides, it 
being indeed alarge volume, and I found the 
printed accounts ſo defe&ive , that I was at the 
pains of reading the whole proceile, of whwh I 

will pive here a true abſtract. F 
The two famous Orders that had poſſeſied 
themſelves of the eſteem of thole dark ages, 
were engaged in a mighty riv#lry. The Do- 
minicans were the more learned ,. they were 
the eminenteſt Preachers of thoſe times, and 
had the condp& of the Courts of Inquihtion, 
ahd the,other chief offices in the Church wr 
But on the other hand the Fran- 
ciſcans had an outward appearence of more ſe- 
verity , aruder habit, ſtricter rules, and grea- 
.CEF 
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ter pdverty : all which gave them ſuch advan- 

tages in the eyes of the {imple multitude , as 
were able to ballance the other honours of the 
Dominican Order. In ſhort the two Orders 
were engaged in a high rivalry, but the devo- 
tion towards the Virgin — the prevailing 
paſſion of thoſe times , the Franciſcans upon 
this had great advantages, The Dominicans, 
that areall engaged in the defence of Thomas 
Aquinas's opinions, were thereby obliged to 
aſſert that ſhe was born 1n original ſin; this 
was propoſed to the people by the Franciſcans 
as no leſs then blaſphemie, and by this the Do- 
minicans began to loole ground extreamly in 
the minds of the people , who were ſtrongly 
prepolleſſed 1n favours of the 1nmaculate con- 
ception. DO LETS Is RITA 
About rhe beginning of the 15th Century, a 
Franciſcan happened to preach m Franctort, 
and one Wigand a Dominican cotning into the 
Church, the Cordelier ſeeing him broke out 
into exclamations, praifing God that he was 
not of an Order that profained the Virgin, or 
that poyſoned Princes in the Sacrament, (for 
a Dominican' had poyloned the Empercur 
Henry the VII. with the Sacrament , ) Wigend 
being extreamlie provoked with this bloody 
reproach gave him the he, upon which a du- 
pute aroſe, which ended in a tumult, that had 
almoſt coſt the Dominican his life, yet he got 
away. The whole Order _refolved to take 
their reyenge andin a Chapter, held at Vim- 
plen m the year 1504. they contrived a 
method for ſupporting the credit of thety Or- 
, dcr, 
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der, winch was ich Tink in the opinion of 
the people, and for bearing down the repu- 
tation of the Franciſcans, Four oof the jun&o 
undertook to manage the deſtgne ; for they ſaid 
ſince the people were ſo much diſpoſed to be. 
leeve Dreams and Fables they mult dream of 
their fide, and endeavour to cheat the people 
as well as the others had done, They reſol- 
ved to make Bern the Scene in which the pro- 
je&t ſhould be put in execution ; for they found 
the people of Bern at that time apt to ſwallow 
any thing, and not diſpoſed to make ſevere 


enquiries into extraordinarie matters. When 


they had formed their deſigne a fit tool pre- 
ſented itſelf , for one Jetzer came to take their 
habit as a Lay-brother, who had all the diſ- 
poſitions that were neceſlariefor the execution 
of their project : For he was extream ſimple, 
and was much inclined to Auſteritics , fo 
having obſerved his temper well, they began 


to execute their project, the very night after 
ry d 


he took the habit, which was on Lady-day 


1507, One of the Friers conveyed .himſelf 


ſecretly into his Cell, and appeared to-him as 


if he had been in Purgatorie, 1n a ſtrange fi- 
gure, and he had a Box near his mouth upon 
which as he blew fire ſeemed to come out of 
his mouth. He had alſo ſome Dogs about 
him that appeared as his tormenters, in this 
poſture he came near the Frier while he was 
a Bed, and took up a celebrated Story that 
they uſed to tell all their*Friers, to beget in 
them a great dread-at the laying aſide their ha- 
bit, which was, that one of the Order, who 
| Wag 


yas Superiour of their Houſe at Soloturn had 
one to Paris, but laying aſide his habit was 

illed in his Lay-habit. The Frier in the Vi- 

zar ſaid he was that perſon, and was condem- 
ned to Purgatorie for that crime; but he ad- 
ded that he might be reſeyed, out of it by 
his means , and he ſeconded this with moſt 
horrible cries expreſfling the miſeries which he 
ſuffered. The poor Frier (Jetzer) was exceſ- 
fivelie frighted, but the other advanced and 
required a promiſe of him to doe that which 
he ſhould deſire of him, in order. to the deli- 
yering him out of his torment. The frighted 
Frier promiſed all that he asked of him , then 
the other ſaid he know he was a great Saint, 
and that his prayers-and mortifications would 
prevail, but they muſt be very extraordina- 
rice. The whole Manaſterie muſt for a week 
together diſcipline themſelves with a Whip, 
and he mult lie proſtrate in the forme of one 
on a Croſs in one of their Chappels, while 
Maſſe was faid in the fight of all that ſhould 
come together to it; and he added that if he 
did this he ſhould find the effetts of the love _ * 
that the B. Virgin did bear him , together 
with many other extraordinarie things; and 
ſaid he would appear again accompanied with 
two other Spirits , and aflured him that all 
that he did ſuffer for his deliverance ſhould 
be moſt gloriouſly rewarded. Morning was 
no. ſooner come then the PFrier gave an ac-. 
"count of this Apparition to the reſt of the 
Convent, who ſeemed extreamlie ſurpriſed at 
_ It, they all prefled him to undergo the diſci- 
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pline that was enjoyned him, and every one 


undertook to bear his ſhare, ſo the deluded 
Frier performed it all exactly 1n 'one of the 
Chappels of their Church; This drew a vaſt 
number of Spectators together who all con. 
ſidered the poor Frier as a Saint, and in the 
mean while the four Friers that managed the 
impoſture magnified the Miracle of the Appa- 
rition to the ſkies in their Sermons. The 
Friers Confeſſor was upon the ſecret, and by 
this means they knew all the little paſſages of 
the poor Fricrs life , even to his thoughts, 


- which helped them not a little in the Condu& 


of the matter. 'The Contefſer gave him an 
Hoſtic, with a picce of Wood, that was , as 
as he pretended, a true piece of the Crofs, and 
by theſe he was to fortifie himſelf, if any other 
Apparitions ſhould come to him ,: fince evil 
Spirits would be certainly chained up by them, 

he night after that the former Apparition 
was renewed, and the maſqued Frier brought 
two others with him 1n ſuch V1zzards that the 
Frier thought they were Devills indeed. The 
Frier bow the Hoſtie to them, which 


gave them ſuch a check that he was fully ſatis- 


fied of the vertue of this preſeryartif. 

The Frier , that pretended he was ſuffering 
in Purgatoric, ſaid ſo ny thihgs to him re- 

| ite, .and thoughts, 
which he had from the Confeſſor, that the 
poor Frier was: fully poſſefſed in the opinion 
of the realitie of the Apparition, In two of 
theſe Apparitions that were both managed in 


.-. the ſame manner the Frier m the Maſque 


talked 
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talked much of the Dominican Order which 
he ſaid was excefhively dear tothe B. Virgin, 
who knew her ſelf to be conceived in Origi- 
nal fin, and that the Doctors whotaught the 
contrarie were in Purgatorie : 'Thatthe.Storic 
of St. Bernards appearing with a ſpot on him , 
for having oppoſed himſelf to the feaſt of the 
Conception, was a Forgeric : but that it was 
true that ſome hideous flies had appeared on 
St. Bonaventures Tomb who taught the con- 
trarie, that the B. Virgin abhorred the Cor- 
deliers for making her equal to her Son, that 
Scotus was damned whoſe Canoniation the 
Cordeliers were then ſoliciting hard at Rome, 
and that the Town of Bern would be de. 
ſtroyed for harbouring ſuch plagnes within 
their walls. When the injoined diſcipline 
was fully performed, the Spirit appeared again 
and ſaid he was now delivered out of Purga- 
torie, bat before he could be admitted to 
Heaven he muſt receive the Sacrament , hav- 
ing died without it, and after that he would 
ſay Maſle for thoſe, who had by their great 
charities reſeued him out of his pains. The 
Frier fancied the voice reſembled the Priors 
a little; but hewas then ſo far from ſuſpecting 
any thing, that he gave no great heed to this 
ſuſpition. Some dayes lafter this the ſame 
Frier appeared as a Nun all in Glorie, and 
told the poor Frier that ſhe was St. Barbara, 
for whom he had a particular devotion , and 
added that the B. Virgin was ſo much pleaſed 
with - his charity , that ſhe intended to come 
and yifit him: He immediately called the 
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Convent together, Ep gave the reſt of the, 
Friers an account of this Apparition, which 
was entertained by them all with great joy; 
and the Frier languiſhed 1n deſires for the ac- 
compliſhment of the promiſe, that St. Barba- 
ra had made him. After ſome dayes the long- 
ed for deluſion appeared to him, clothed as 
the Virgin uſed to be on the great Feaſts, and 
indeed in the ſame Habits : there were about 
her ſome Angels, which he afterwards found 
were the little ſtatues of ' Angels which they 
{et on the Altars, on the great holy dayes. 
There was alſo a pulley faſtned in the room 
over his head, and a cord tied to the Angels, 
that made them riſe up 1n the air, and fliet a- 
bout the Virgin which encreaſed the deluſion, 
The Virgin after ſome endearments to him- 
ſelf Crcoling the merit of his charity and di- 
ſcipline , told him that ſhe was conceived in 
original fin, and that Pope Julius the Second, 
that then reigned, was to put an end to the 
diſpute, and was to aboliſh the feaſt of her 
conception, which Sixtus the Fourth had 11- 
ſtituted, and that the Frier was to be the In- 
ſtrument of perſwading the Pope of the truth 
in that matter: She gave him three drops of 
her Sons blood, which were three tears of 
blood that he had ſhed over Jeruſalem , and 
this ſignified that ſhe was three hours in or1- 
ginal fin, after which ſhe was, by his mercy, 
delivered out of that State: For it ſeems the 
Dominicans were reſolved ſo to compound 
the matter, that they ſhould gain the main 
point of her conception in {in , yet they 
would 
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would comply ſo far With the reverence for 
the Virgin , with which the Wold was'poſ- 
ſefled , Hat ſhe ſhould be beleeved to have: 


temained a very ſhort while in that: Stare. 
She gave him alſo five drops of Blood in the 
form of a Croſs, which were tears of Blood, 
that ſhe had ſhed while her Son was on the 
Croſs. And, to convince him more fully, 


ſhe preſented an Hoſtie to him, that appeared 
as an ordinary Hoſtie, and of a ſudden it ap- 
earedto be of a deep red colour, The cheat of 
thoſe ſuppoſed viſits was often repeated to the 
abuſed Frier at laſt the Virgin'told him that ſhe 
was to give him ſuch marks of her $ons love to 
him , that the matter ſhould be paſt all doubr. 
She (aid that the five wounds of St. Lucia andS. 
Catherine were real wounds,and that ſhe would 
alſo imprint them on him , ſo ſhe bid him reach 
his hand ; he had no great mind to receive'a 
favour in which'he was to ſuffer ſo much: but 
ſhe forced his hand and ſtruck a nail.thro it, 
the hole was as big asa grain of peaſe, and he 
ſaw the Candle clearly thro it , this threw 
him out of a ſuppoſed tranſport into a real 
Agony ; but ſhe ſeemed to touch his hand, 
and he thought he ſmelt an'oyntment, with 
which ſhe anointed it, tho his Confeſſor per- 
{waded him that that. was only an 1magination 
ſo the ſuppoſed Virgin leſt him for that time. 
"The next night the Apparition returned, 
and brought ſome linnen Clothes, which 
had ſome real or imaginary vertue toallay his 
torment, and the pretended Virgin ſaid, they 
were ſome of-the hnings in which Chriſt was 
et C u Wrap» 
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wrapped, and with FA. ſhe gave hima ſopa;z 
riferous draught , and while he was fait a 
ſleep, the other four wounds were imprinted 
on his body in ſuch a manner. that he felt no 
ain, 
; But in order to the dotng of this the Friers 
betook (hgnſelves to charms, and the Subprior 
ſhewed the reſt a book full of them, but he 
ſaid that before they could be effettual they 
mutt renounce God, and he not only did this 


himſelf, but by a formal aT put in writing 
ſigned with ki Bloodhe dedicated himſelf to 
theDevil,itis truedidnot oblige the reſt to this, 
but only to renounce God. 'The compoſition 
of the Draught was a mixture of ſome Foun- 
tainwater and Chriſme, the hairs of the. Eye- 
| 1/ f | brows of a Child, ſome Quickfilver, ſome 
TLAELMG ow of Incenſe , ſome what of an Eaſter 
 Wax-Candle, ſome conſecrated Salt, and the 
| Blood of an unbaptiſed Child, This Compo- 
ſition was a ſecret, which the Subprior did 
- not; communicate to the other Friers. By 
this the poor Frier Jetzer was made almoſt 
quite inſenſible : when he was awake , and 
came out of this deep ſleep, he felt this won- 
derful impreſlion on his body , and now he 
was raviſhed out of meaſure, and came to 
fancy himſelf to be acting all the parts of our 
Saviours Paſlion ; he was expoſedto the people 
on the great Altar, to the amaſement of the 
whole Town, and to the no ſmall mortifica- 
tion of the Franciſcans, The Dominicans gave 
1: him ſome other draughts that threw him into 
} Conyulſions and when he came out of thoſe, a 
VQICC 


yoice Was heard, ah rom throu that hole 
which yct remains and runs from one of the 
Cells along a great part of the wall of the 
Church: for a Frier ſpoke thro a pipe , and 
at the End of the hole there was an Image of 
the Virgins with a litle Jeſus in her armes 
between whom and his mother the voice ſee. 
med to Come, the Image alſo ſeemed to ſhed 
tears and a Painter had drawen thoſe on her > 
face ſo lively , that the people were deceived 
byit. The litle Jeſus askt why ſhe wept, and 
ſhe faid it was be $ cauſe his honour was given 
to her, ſince it was ſaid that ſhe was born wi- 
thout ſin; in Concluſion the Friers did fo o- 
ver act this matter, that at laſt eventhe poor 
deluded Frier himſelf came to diſcover it and 
reſolved to quit the order. 
It was in vain to delude hinn with more Ap- 
_ paritions for he well nigh killd a Frier that 
came to hinn perſonating the Virgin in an O- 
ther ſhape with 4 crown on her head : he al- 
fo 6ver hecard the Friers once talking amongſt 
themſelves of the Contrivance and ſ{uccefle of 
the impoſture, ſo plainly , that he diſcovered 
the whole Matter and upon that, as may be 
eaſily imagined z he was filled with all the 
horrour with which ſuch a diſcovery Could 
inſpire him. ; 
The Friers fearing that an tmpoſtare which 
was carried oft hitherto with ſo much ſucceſ- 
ſe, ſhould be quite ſpoiled ; and be turned 
agaihft them, thought the fareſt way was to 
own the whole Matter to him, and to en 
ge him to carry on the Cheat. Thoy told him 
s | C uy 12 
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in what eſteem he would be; if he continued 
to ſupport the reputation that he had acqui- 
red, that he would bee come the chieffe per- 
ſon of the Order , and in the end they per- 
ſuaded him to goe on with the impoſture: bur 
at laſt they, Raring leaſt he ſhould diſcover 
all, reſolved to poyſon him: of which he was 
ſo apprehenſive, that oncea Loafe being 
brought him that was prepared with ſome ſp1- 
ces , he kept 1t for ſome time and 1t grown 
reen he threw 1t to ſome young wolves whelps 
that wereinthe Monaſtery who died immediat- 
ly. His conſtitution was alſo ſo vigorous that 
tho they gave him poylon five ſeverall times 
he was: not deſtroied by it, they allo preſt him 
earneſty to renounce God which = udgd 
neceſlary , that {6 their Charms might have 
their effeTt on him; but he would never con- 
ſent to that ; at laſt they forced him to take a 
poyſoned Hoſtie , which yet he vomited u 
ſoon after he had ſwallowed it doune, that fab 
ling they uſed him ſo cruelly whipping him 
with an iron Chain and girding him about ſo 
ſtrait with 1t, that to avoid further torment 


he Tworeto them, in a molf imprecating file, 
| that he would never diſcover the Se 
| would TIT carry it on ; and To he deluded 
| them till he found an opportunity of getting 
| out of the Convent , and of throwing him- 
| Telf into the hands of the Magiſtrates towhom 

he diſcovered all. Lene Ll 


* The foure Friers were ſeifed on , and put 
1n priſon, and an account of the whole Mat- 
ter was ſent, firſt to the Bishop of Lauſanne 
4 5a by , | : Y; YAN and 
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knd-then to Rome, andit may be eafil ima: 
ined thatthe Franciſcans took all poſlible ca- 
re to have it wgll exammed, the Bishops of 
Lauſanne and of Zyon with the Provinciall 
of the Dominicans were appointed to form 
the Procefſe, © The four Friers- firſt excepted 
to Jetzers credit but that was rejefed, then 
being threatned with the queſtion they putin 
a long plea ayainſt that; but tho the Provins 
ciall would not conſent to that yer they we- 


re put to the queſtion, ſome endured it long, 
but at laſt they all confeſſed the whole pro- 
oreſle of the impoſture. The Provinciall ap- 
| peared concerned; for tho Jetzer had opened. 
the whole Matter to him, yet' he would give 
no credit to him ; on the contrary he Char- 
ed him to be obedient to them , and one of 
Ns Friers ſaid plainly, that he was on the 
Whole ſecret and ſo he with drew, buthe died 
ſome dayes after at Conſtance having pay- 
ſond himſelf, as was believed. 'The Matter 
lay aſlzep ſome time, but a year -after that K 
Spamsh_ Bishop came, authoriſed with Full 
powers from Rome , and the whole Cheat { 
being fully proved the four Friers were” ſ6- \ 
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lemnly degraded from their Prieſthood, and A 
Eight dates after, it being the. laſt of May } J1--v -- 
1509, they were burns f®McSdow on the } 5 50 4 
other fide of the River over apainſt the great 7 
Church ; The place of their' Execution 'was heb J 


ſhewed me , as well as the Hole in the wall, 5 
thro which the Voice was Conveyed to the iy Ip 
Image, It was certainly one of the blackeſt | 
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and yet the: beſt Carried on Cheat, that has 
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been ever known, and no.doubr Ay the paor 
f Frier died, before the diſcovery ,. it had paſ;, 
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ſed down to poſterity as one of the greateft 
Miracles that ever was, and 1t givesa ſhrewd 
ſuſpition that many of the other Miracles of 
that Church , were of the ſame nature but 
more ſucceſsfully finiſhed. 
I ſhall not entertain yon any further with 
he State of Bern but ſhall only adGone ge- 
The of, pegs remark , which was too Viſible not to 
| Romer A be. obſerved” every where , and of too great 
No FA Hpportance not to deſerve a particular refle- 
B 5 ion ; it belongs in generall to all the Can- 
Tus + tons , but I give it here be cauſe I had mo- 
W917 xe occafion to make it in Bern, having ſeen it 
Whey more and ſtaicd longer init, then inthe other 
P Burk. Cantons. 
Switzerland lies between France and Italy, 
"* that are both of them Countries incompara- 
bly more rich, and better furniſhed with all 
the plaſures and conveniences .of life then it 
is , and yet- Traly. is almoſt quite dispeoplcd 
and the people in 1t are reduced to a miſery, 
that' can ſcarce bo imagined by thoſe who 
bave not ſeen it; and France 1s n agreat mea- 
fare diſpeoplec Ted » and the inhabitants are re- 
gaced to. poverty that appears 1n all the 


their Houles,, furniture, cloths and looks. Fre 
-[;/ On*the Gontray Switzerland is extream 


full of pedple, and ih every place in the Villa- 
1 ges,a5 well asin their touns one fees all the marks 
> can Took for of plenty and wealth , their 
iſe and witidows &re 1n goed calc, the high 
T0 vers way, from, 1688- {ou wayes 
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marks 1n which 4t can ſhew it-ſelf, _both in ' 
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Githed and every one lives at his caſe. 'This 

obſervation ſurpriſed me yet more in the 
Countrey of the Griſons, who have almoſt 

no ſoil at all , being fituated in Valleys, thar < 

are almoſt all waſhed away with the xj Phra Wo 

that fall down from the hills, and ſwell thezr 

brooks ſome times , ſo violently and ſa. 5 SY 


denly , that-1n _y PISCES. the. whole ſoil_ = IE 
waſhed away , and yet thofe valleys are we 
peopled , =] Every —one hves happy and -at 

WV eaſe, under Igentle Government, whultt o. 
ther rich and plentifull Countries are reduced ) I 
to ſuch miſery, that as many of the ;nhaks. Hþ 
tants are forced to change. their ſeats, ſotho.. » 
ſe who ſtay, behind can ſcarce tive and pay thoſe 
CE one ther Oo Iaid LT & 
the rude people generally reaſon very TU 
when they enter into ſpeculations of Govern- 
ment, but they. feel true , tho they argue falſe, ſo 
an cafy Government tho joyned to an ill ſoll and 
accompained with great inconvemences drawes, 
or at leaſt keeps people in it, wheras a ſevere 
Government tho-in generall ideas 1t may. ap- 
pear reaſonable, drives its ſubje&ts even aut 
of the beſt and, moſt deſirable | "ay : 

In my way from. Bern-to | this place IL pal. 

ſed by Soloturn ,. as I catue SEE Fribourg 
inmy way from Lauſanne to. Bern, theſe arc 
two of the Chief of the Popiſh. Cantons, after 
Lucerne, and one ſees in Ark, a heat and bi- 
gotry beyond what appears either in France 


or Italy, long; defore they come with in-the 
Church doors they kneel dow n inthe treets 
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when Maſle is a tomg' inits. The Images 3 are 
alſo extream g In the Chieff Church 
of Soloturn a is an! Image of God the Fa- 
ther, as anold man with a great black beard, 
having our Saviour on his knees ; and a Pigion 
over his head, Here alſo begins a devotion at the 
Ave-Mary-bel which is ſcarceknown in France, 
but is pra aQiſed all Italy over : At noon and at 
Sun ſer the Bell 1 rings , find all ſay the Ave-Ma- 
Ty , and a ſhort prayer to the Virgin; bur 
whereas in Italy they content themſelves with 
putting off their "Hats, in Switzerland they 
do for the moſt part kneel down in the Streets, 
whichT faw no where practiſed in Italy except 
at Venice, and there 1t is nor commonly done. 
Bur notwithitanding this extream bigotry , 
all the Switzers ſee their common intereſt ſa 
well, that they live in a very good underftand- 
ing one with another. .- 'This is indeed chiefly 
owing to the Canton of Lucern, where there 
1s x ſpirit in the Government very different 
from whatis in moſt' of the other Popiſh Can- 
| tons: [the reſidence of the Spaniſh Ambaſſa- 
| dour and of the' Nuntio in that Town, con- 
tribates alſo. much'to the preſerving it in ſo 
$0 ood Atemper > it being their intereſt to unite 
| witzerland,' and by'this means the heat and 
andiſcretion 'of ithe reſt is often moderated: 
The Jeſuirs begin'to grow as powerful in Swit- 
zerland as they are elſewhere: they have a no- 
ble Colledge'and 'Chappel ſituated in the beft 
place of Friburg.- It is not long ſince they 
were received: at Soloturn, where'there was a 


revenue of 1000 Livres a year, {etoff for the 
 Mmain= 
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maintenance. of ten of them, with this provi- 
ſion that they ſhould never-exceed that num- 
ber; but where they are once ſetled they find 
means to break oy all limitations, and 
they are now. become {orich there, that they 
are raiſing a Church and Colledge, which will 
coſt before it is finiſhed above 490000 Livres , 
to which the French King gives 10000 Livres 
for the frontis-piece ; For this being the Can- 
ton in which his Ambaſſadour reſides , he 
thought it ſuteable to his glory to have a monu- 
ment of his bounty. raiſed by an Order that will 
never be wanting to flatter their benefactors , 
as long as they find their account in it, 

In the ſame Canton there is an Abhey that 
has 100000 Livres of revenue , there 1s al- 
ſo a very rich Houſeof. Nuns that wear the* . 
Capuchins Habit, that as I was told had 60000 _ 
Livres of revenue, and but 60 Nuns in it, 
who having thus 1000 Livres a piece may 
hve 1n all poſſible plenty in a Countrey where 
a very little money goes. a great way : But 
that which ſurpriſes one moſt at Soloturn, is 
the great fortification that they are building of a 
Wall about the Town , the nobleſt and. ſo- 
Iideſt that is any where to beſeen, the Stone 
with which it is faced 1s a fort of courſe Mar- 
ble, but of that bignes that many Stones are 
10 foot long , and two foot of breadth and 
thickneſs : But tho this will be a work of vaſt 
expence and great beauty, yetit would figni- 
fe little againſt agreat Armie that would 
attack 1t vigourouſly, The Wall is finiſhed 
$1 the fide of the River on. which the Town 

| ſtands, 
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ſtands , the Ditch is very broad and the 
Counterſcarp and Glaſter are alſo finiſhed, and 
they are working at a Fort on the other {ide of 
the River, which they mtend to fortifie in 
the ſame manner. 'This has colt them near 
two millions of Lavres, and this valt expence 
has made them often repent theundertaking z 
and 1t 1s certain that a fortification that 1s able 
to refiſt the rage of their Peaſants in the caſe 
of a Rebcllion is all that is needful. This 
Canton has two Advoyers as Bern, the little 
Council confifts of 36, they have 12 Baliages 
belonging to them , which are very profitable 
to thoſe that can carry them, they have one 
Burſar*and but one Banneret. AU the Can- 
tons have their Bailiages, bur if there are dil- 

orders at Bern in the choice of their Bailifs, 
. therearefar greateramong the Popiſh Cantons 
where all things are ſold, as a forreign Mini- 
fter' that refides there told me , who tho he 
knew what my Religion was , did not ſtick to 
own franckly to me, that the Catholick Can- 
tons were not near ſo well governed as the 
Proteſtant Cantons. Juſtice 1s generally ſold 
among them, and in. their Treaties with for- 
reign Princes, they have ſometimes taken mo- 
' ney bothfrom the French and Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
ſadors , and have ſigned contradictory Articles 
at the ſame time. 

Baden has nothing in it that is remarkable, 
except 1ts convenient {ſituation , which makes 
it the ſcat of the general Dyctof the Cantons, 
tho it 15 not one of them , butt '1s a Baltage that 


belongs Mm common ta eight of the ancient 
Can- 


@antons: Ar laſt I Ef to this place, which 
as it is the firſt and moſt honourable of all the 
Cantons, ſo with relation to. us it has a prece- 
dence of a higher nature, it being the firſt that 
received the Reformation. 

This Canton 1s much leſs then Bern , yet 
the publike is much richer: they reckon that 
they can bring 5oooo Men ET upon 24. 
hours warning , their ſubjects live happy : for 
the Bailifs here have regulated appointments , 
& have only the hundredrs pennyof the fines, ſo 
that they are not tempted as thoſe of Bern 
are , to whom the fine omg, entirely, to 
ſtrain raatters againſt rheir ſubje&ts , and 
whereas at Bern the conſtant intrigue of the 
whole Town 1s concerning their Baliages , 
here on the contrary 1t 1s a ſervice to which 
the Citizens are bound to ſubmit according to 
their conſtitution, but to which they do not 
aſpire. The Government 1s almoſt the ſame 
as at Bern, andthe Magiſtrate that is called the 
Advoyer at Bern, 1s here called the Bourgo- 
maſter, "The revenue of the State 1s here juſt. 
ly accounted for, ſo that the publike purſe is 
much richer then at Bern; the Arſenal 1s much 
better furniſhed , and the fortifications are 
more regular. 'There 1s a great trade ſtirring 
Here, and as their Lake that 1s 24, miles long 
and about two or three broad, ſupplies them 
well with proviſions , ſo their Raver carries 
their Manufacture to the Rhine, from whence 
Ir 18 conveyed as they pleaſe. One of their 
chicf ManufaCturies is Crape, which is in all 
reſpects the beſt Lever ſaw. I will nor deſcribe 
the 
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the ſituation of the Town ; but ſhall conterd, 
ay ſelf to tell you that 1t is extream pleaſant , 
fo Countrey about it 1s Mountanous, and the 
Winters are hard, for the Lake freeſes quite 
over, only in ſome places the Ice never lies, 
which is believed a mark that ſome Springs riſe 
there, which cauſe that heat, ſo alſo in the Lake 
of Geneva, tho it is never quite froſen, yet 
great boards of Ice lic in ſeveral parts, but 
theſe are-never ſeenin ſome parts of the Lake, 
which 1s ſuppoſed to flow from the ſame 
caule. . . INE | " 

But to return to Zurich one. ſees here the 
true ancien ſimplicity of the Switzers not cor 
rupted with luxury or vanity, their Women 
not only do not converſe familiarly with men , 
except thoſe of their near kindred, but even 
on the Streets: doe not make any returns to the 
civility of Strangers, for it is only Strangers 
that put off their Hats to Women, but they 
make no courteſies : and here as 1n all Switzer- 
land Women are not ſaluted, but the civility 
1s expreſſed by taking them by the Hand. There 

-is onething ſingular 1n the conſtitution of Zu- 
rich, that is their littleCouncil conſiſtsof 5oper- 
ſons, but there fit init only 25ata time, and ſo 
the two halves of this Council, as each of them 
has his propre Bourgomalter, have alſo the Go- 
vernement in their Hands by turns, and they 
ſhift every ſix. moneths, at Mid-ſummer and at 
Chriſt-Maſſe. The whole Canton is divided 
into nine great Baliages and 21 Caſtellaneries ; 
in the former the Bailif reſides conſtantly , 
but the Caſtellan who is alfo one of the great 
Re, Coun- 


Council , has ſo little As that he lives at Zu- 
rich ,' and'goes only at ſome ſt times of the 
year to do juſtice. 

The vertue of this Canton has appeared 11g- 
nally in their adhering firmly to the antient 
capitulations with the French, and not flacken- 
ing in any article, which has been done by all 
the other Cantons, where money has a Sove. 
raigne influence : but here it has never pre- 
vailed. They have converted the ancient re- 
venues of the Church more” generally to pious 
uſes then has been done ariy where elſe, that I 
know of. 'They have many Hoſpitals well 
entertained,.in one as I was told , there was 
650 poor kept +: but as they ſupport the real 
charities, which belongs to ſuch endowments z 
ſo they deſpiſe that vain magnificence of bu1l- 
dings. which is too generally affected elſe- 
where; for theirs are very plain; and one of 
the Government there ſaid to me very ſenfi- 
bly, that they thought it enough to main- 
tain their poor as poor, and did not judge 1t 
proper to lodge them as Princes, 

The . Dean and Chapter are hkewiſe till 
continued as: 4 corporation , and enjoy the re- 
venues which they had before the Reforma- 
tion, but if they ſubliſt plentifully they la- 
bour hard , for they have generally two or* 
three Sermons a day, and at leaſt one : the 
firſt begins at five a clockz in the morning. 
From Geneva ; and all Switzerland over , 
there are daylie Sermons, which were fubſti- 
tured upon the Reformation to the Maſle. 
But the Sermons are generally too long, and 


the 
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the Preachers have F5..; 00 from the frſt de- 
fgne of theſe Sermons, which were intended 
to be an explication of a whole-Chaprer, and 
an exhortation upon it, and if this were ſo 
contrived, that it were in all not above a quar- 
ter of an hour long, as it would be heard by 
the people with lets. wearineſs and-more pro- 
fit, ſoit would bea.vait advantageto the Prea- 
chers; For as it: would ablige. them to ſtudy 
the Scriptures much,:fo having once made 
themſelves Maſters: of the: practical parts of 
the:Scripture,, ſuchſhort and fimple diſcourſes 
would-coſt them leſs pains , then thoſe more 
laboured Sermons: do , which. .confſume the 
Sreateſt part of their time , and-too often to 
yery little purpoſe: - 

Among the Archives of the Deanand Chap- 
ter;,, there 1s avaſt collection of Letters, writ- 
ten.cither to Bullinger or by him ; they are 
bound up, and-make a great many Volumes 
in Folio, and out of theſe no doubt but one 
might diſcover a great many particulars relat- 
ing to the Hiſtory of the Reformation : For 
as 'Bullinger lived long , fo he was much 
eſteemed. He procured a very kind reception 
to be given to ſome of our Engliſh exiles in 
Queen Marics reigne, in particular to Sands 
*atterwards Arch-biſhopof York, to Horn af- 
terwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, and to Jewel 
Biſhop of Salisbury. He gave them lodgings 
in the Cloſe, and uſed them with all poſhble 
kindneſs, and as they preſented ſome Silver- 
Cups to the-Colledge , with an Inſcription 


acknowledging the kind reception they had 
found 
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found there, which1 ſaw, fo they continued” 
to keep a conſtant correſpondence with Bul- 

linger , after the happy re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Reformation under Queen Eliſabeth : Of 
which I read almoſt a whole Volume while I 

was there : Moſt of them contain only the ge- 
neral news, but ſome were more 1mportant 
and relate to the diſputes then on foot, con- 
cerning the Habits of the Clergy , which 
gave the firſt beginnings to our unhappy di- 
viſions: and by the Letters, of which I read 
the Originals, it appears that the Biſhops pre- 
ſerved the ancient Habits rather in compliance 
with the Queens inclinations, then out of a- 
ny liking they had to them ; ſo far they were 
from liking them that they plainly expreſt 
their diſltke of them. Jewel, in a Letter 
bearing date the 8 of February a 566, wiſhes 
that the Veſtments together 'with all the 
other remnants of Popery might be thrown 
both out of their Churches, and out of 
the minds of the people , and laments the 
Queens fixedneſs to them : ſo that ſhe would 
ſuffer no change ro be made, And in January 
the ſame year, Sands writes to the ſame pur- 
pole. Contenditur de veſtibus Papiſticis utendis 
vel non utendis , aabit Dewus his quoque finem, 
Diſputes are now on foot concerning the Po- 
piſh veſtments whither they ſhould be uſed or 
not, but God will put an end to thoſe things. 
Horn Biſhop of Wincheſter went further : 
For in a Letter dated the 16 of July, 156F. 
He writes of the a& concerning the Habits , 


with great regret , and expreſles ſome hopes 
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that it might be repealed, next Seſſion of Pars 
liament, xf the Popith party did not hinder it , 
and he ſeems to ſtand in doubt whither he 
ſhould conform himſelf to it or not, upon 
which he deſires Bullingers advice. And in 
many Letters writ on that ſubject, 1t1s aſfſer- 
ted.”T hat bothCranmer and Ridley intended to 
procure an Act for abohſhing the Habits, and 
that they only defended their Lawfulnes , but 
not their fitnes , and therefore they blamed 
private perſons that refuſed to obey the Laws. 
Grindal in a Letter dated the 27 of Auguſt , 
I 566. writes. That all the Biſhops, who had 
been beyond Sea, had at their return dealt with 
the Queen to let the matter of the Habits fall : 
but ſhe was ſo prepoſſefied that tho they had all 
cndeayoured to divert her from proſecuting 
that matter , ſhe 'continued ftill inflexible. 
This had made them reſolve to ſubmit to the 
Laws, and tp wait for afit opportunity to re- 
verſethem., He laments the ll effects of the 
oppoſition that ſome had made to them , which 
had extreamly irritated the Queens ſpirit, ſo 
that ſhe was now much more heated in thoſc 
mattersthen formerly , he alfo thanks Bullin- 
ger for the Letter that he had writ juſtify- 
ing the Lawful uſe of the Habits, which he 
fayes had done great ſervice. Cox Biſhop of 
Ely, in oneof his Letters, laments the aver- 
ſion that they found in the Parliament to all 
the propoſitions that were made for the Refor- 
mat1on of abuſes. Jewel, in a Letter dated the 
22 of May 1559. writes. 'That the Queen re- 
taſed to be called Head of the Church ,: and' 


adds , 
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adds, That that Title cabs not be juſtly given 
to any mortal , it being due only to Chritt, and 
that ſuch Titles had been fo much abuſed by 
Antichriſt , that they ought not to be any lon- 
ger continued. On all theſe paſſages I will 
make no refle&tions here: Forl fet them down 
only to ſhew:what was the ſenſe of our Chief 
Church-men at- that time concerning thoſe 
matters, which havelince engaged us into ſuch 
warm and angry diſputes, and this may be no 
inconſiderable inſtruction to one, that intends 
to write the Hiſtorie of that time. 'The laſt 
particular with whichT intend to end this Ler- 
ter, might ſeem a hitle too learned 1t I were 
writing to a leſfle knowing Man then your 
ſelf. 

I have taken ſome pains in my travels to 
examine all the Antient Manuſcripts of the 
New Teſtament erning that doubted 
paſſage of St. Johns Epittle, There are three 
that bear witneſs in Heaven , the Father , the 
VVord, and the Spirit, and theſe three are one. 
Bullinger doubted much of it becauſe he found 
It not 1n an antient Latin Manulcript at Zu- 
rich, Which Teems to be abaut Soo. years 
old: For itis written in that hand or 
to Ge uled in Charles the Greats time. TI tur- 
ned the Manuſcript , and found the paſlage 
was not there; but this was certainlie the er- 
rour or omiſhon of the Coppier: For before 
the General Epiſtles in that Manuſcript the 
Preface of St Jeromes is to be found , in 
which he ſayes that hewas the more exact mm that 
Tranſlation , that ſo. he might diſcover the 

D 1ij fraud, 
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fraud of the Arrians * had ſtruck out that 
paſſage concerning the 'Trinitie. This Preface 
1s printed in Lira's Bible : but how it came to be 
left out by Eraſmus in his Edition of that Fa- 
thers works 1s that of which I can give no ac- 
count : For as on the one hand Eraſmus's fince- 
ritic ought not to be too raſhly cenſured , ſo or 
the other hand that Preface being in All the 
ManuſcriptsAntient or Modern of thoſe Bibles 
that have the other Prefaces in them that I ever 

et ſaw, it is not eaſy to imagine what made 
Eraſmus not to publiſh it, and it 1s 1n the Manu. 
{cript Bibles at Baſle, where he printed his Edi- 
tion of S, Jeromes works.In the old Manuſcript 
Bible of Geneva, that Teems to be above 700. 
years old, both the Preface and the paſſage 
are extant, but with this difference from the 
common Editions, that the common Editions 
ſet the verſe concerning the Father, the YVYVord, 
and the Spirit , before that of the YVater , tbe 
Blood, and the Spirit; which comes after it 1n 
this Copie: And that I may in this place end 
all the readings I found of this paſſage in my 


travels, there is a Manuſcript in St. Marks 
Libraricin Venicein three languages, Greek, 

| Latin, and Arabick that ſeems not above goo. 
years old, in which this paſſage is not in The 
Greek, but it 1s 1n the Latin ſet after the other 
three, with a //ex7 to join it to what goes be- 
fore, Andin a Manuſcript Latin Bible in the 
4 ; L.ibrarie of StE:TAaurence at Florence both St. 
Jeromes Preface and this paſſage are extant : 

but this paſſage comes after the other , and 15 

pinned to it with a fcrt as 15 that of Venice : yet 
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frewt is not in the Geneva | | 
are two Greek Manuſcripts of the Epiſtles 
# Baſle ,- that ſeem to be about Foo. years 
O 


found : they have alſo_an Ancient Latine Bi- 
ble, \ which is about 6 oo. year old, in-which | 
tho St. Terom's Prologue 1s ifilerted , yet this 


— 


Anaent Manuſcripts of the New Teſtament 
in Latine : three of theſe ſeemed to be abour 
the time of Charles the Great , but the fourth 


ſeemed to be mud antienter and may belong to 


paſſage 1s wanting. Art Strasburg I ſaw 4 very ? 


LY 
—n neither of which this paſſage 1s to be l 


atuſcriprt. There: ! 
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the ſeventh Century: in it neither the Prologue 


nor the place 1s extant: but it is added at the foot 
of the page With another hand. In two of 
the other the Prologue is extant, but the place 
iS_Ndt : only in one of them it1s added on the 
— | | _ 

Marggne. In the fourth as the Prologue 1s ex- 
ſtant, ſois the place likewiſe, but it comes at- 
ter the verſe of the other three, and 1s joined 
to 1t thus, ficart rres ſunt in clo, 

It ſeemd ſtrange to me, and it 1s-atmoſt 
incredible, that in the Vatican Librarie there 
are no antient Latin Bibles, where above 


indeed the famous Greek Mar 
value, which the Chanoine Shelftrat, that was 
Librarie keeper, aſſertedto be 14009. year old, 
and proved it by the great fimilitude_of the 
Characters with thoſe that are upon $. Hip- 


his Statue was made about his time the-An- 
tiquitie of this Manuſcript 1s not to bedifpur 
p D 1 red. 


polites Statue , which is ſo evident , thar if 
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ted, If the Charafters are not fo fair and 
have not_all the marks of Antiquitie that ap 
pears in the Kings Manuſcript at S. James's, yet 
this has been much better preſerved,and is niuch 
more entire, 'The paſlage that has led me into 
this diſgreſſipn, is not to - found in the Vatican 
Manuſcript, no more then it 1s ih the Kings Ma- 


'Huſcript. And with this I will finiſh my ac- 


count of Zurich. The publike Librarie is ve- 
ry noble: the Hall in which it 1s placed, 18 
largeand well contrived; there is a very hand- 
{ome Cabinet of Medals, and ſo I will break 
off ; but when I have gone ſo much farther 
that I have gathered materials for another 
Letter of this Volume , you may look for a 
{ſecond entertainment ſuch at it is from 

Your &c. 

Pos TSCRIP T, 

I told you that in Bern the Baliages are 
oven by a ſort of a ballot, which is ſo ma- 
naged that no mans vote 1s known : but ] 
muſt now adde that ſince I was firſt there, 
they have made a conſiderable regulation in 
the way of voting , when offices are to be 
given, Which approches much nearer the Ve- 
netian method, and which expoſes the com- 
petitours more to chance, and by conſequence 
may -put an end to the intrigues, that are ſo 
much in ule for obtaining thoſe imployments. 
| There iS 4 number of balls put into a box, 
| cqual to the.number of thoſe that have right 
to yote , and that are preſent ; of theſe the 
third. part 1s guilt , and two parts are 'only 
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flycred, ſo cvery one takes out a ball; buy 
| | nong 
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in particular thoſe of Bern, cannot be enough 
commended , they have ever fince the perle- 
cution began frſt'in France, opened a Sanc- 
tuarie to {uch as have retired thither, in fo 
generous and ſo Chriſtian a manner , thar it 
deſeryes all. the honourable remembrances , 


that can be made of it: ſuch Miniſters and o- 


thers that were at firſt condemned in France, 
for the affaire of the Cevennes have not onl 

ftounda kind reception here, but all the ſup- 
port that could be expected, andindeed much 
more then could-have been in reaſon expected. 
For they have aſſigned the French Minitfters a 
penſion of fve Crowns a month, if they were 
unmaried, and have increaſed it to ſuch as had 
Wife and Children, ſo that ſome had aboveten 
Crowns a month penſion. They diſperſed them 
over all the Pais de Vaud:burt the greateſt num- 
ber ſtaid at Lauſanne and Vevay.lIn order to the 
{upporting of this charge thecharities of Zurich 
and the other neighbouring Proteſtant States, 
were brought hither. Not only the Proteſtant 
Cantons, but the Griſfons, and ſome ſmall 
States that are under the protection of the Can- 
tons, ſuch as Neufchaſtel , S. Gall and ſome 
others have ſent in their charities to Bern , who 
diſpence them with great diſcretion, and bear 
What further charge this. relief brings upon 
them, and in this laſt totalland deplorable diſ- 
pcriion 
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perſion of thofe-Churches , the whole Coun=s 
trey has been animated with fych a Spirit of 
charitie and compaſſion, that every Mans houſe 
and purſe has been opened to the Refugies that 
have paſſed thither in ſuch numbers , that ſome- 
times there have been above 2000. in Lauſanne 
alone, andof theſe there were at one time near 
< 200. Miniſters, and they all met with a kind- 
neſs and free heartednetfs, that lookt more like 
ſomewhat of the primitive age revived, then 

the degeneracy of the age in which we live. 
I ſhall Conclude thts Poſtſcript, which is 
already_{welled to the bignes of a letter, 
ſ with a ſad Inſtance of the Anger and heat that 
4 riſes among Divmes concerning matters of 

\ very {mail conſequence. 

_ . The midle way that Amirald, Daille and 
ſome othersin France took in the matters that 
were diſputed in Holland, concerning the Divi- 
neDecrees and the extent of the death of Chriſt, 
as It came to be generally followed in France, 
fo it had ſome aflertors both in Geneva 


and Switzerland , who demied the 1mputation 
of Adams fin, and aſſerted the Univerſity of 
Chrifts death, together with a 1ſufficient Grace 
given to all men, afferting with this a par- 
ticular and free Decree of Ele&ion, with af 
efticacious Grace for thoſe included in it : 
theſe came: to be calted Univerſaliſts, and be- 
gan to grow very confiderable in Geneva : two 
of the Profeffors of Divinity there being known 
to favour thoſe Opitions. Upon this- thoſe 
who adhered ftrictly to'the oppoſit DoErine, 
were inflamed and the contention grew to 
that 
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that height, - that allmoſt the whole town cams 
to be concerned , and all were divided 1n- 
to parties, If upon this the Magiſtrates had 


enjoyned filence ro both parties, they had 
certainly acted wiſely : far theſe are ſpecula- 
tions ſo litle certain and To Title effential rg 
Religion that a diverſity of opinions ought not 
ro be made the occaſion of heat or faction. But 
tho the party of the Unrverſaliſts was conſide- 
rable in Geneva, it was wery {mall in Swit- 
zerland, there fore ſome Divines there , that ad- 
hered to the old received Doctrine, drew up 
ſome Articles in which all theſe Doctrines 
were not only condemned , 'together with 
ſome. ſpeculations that were aflerted  concer- 
ning Adams Immortality, and other qualities 
belonging to the 1tate of innocency ; but be- 
cauſe Capel and ſome other Criticks had not 
_ only aſſerted The novelty of the points, but 
had taken the liberty to correct the reading 
of the Hebrew; ſuppoling that Tome errours 
had been commitred_by the coppiers of the Bi. 
ble, both m the vowells and conſonants , in 
oppoſition to this, they condemned all corre- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible and” atferted the 
Antiquity of the ports , or at leaſt of the 
power and reading according to them ,, by 
which tho they did not .engage all to be of 
Buxtorfs opinich, as to the Antiquity of the 
points , yet they ſhut the door againit all 
corrections of the prefent punctuation. if 
this conſent of Dettrine, for fo they termed 
It, had been made only the ftandard agamtt 
which nv man mizglthave taught , without 
| 111 
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Mmcarring cenſures ; the ſeverity had beery © 
more colcradie| but they obliged all ſuch as 
ſhould be admitted either to the Miniſtry, or 
< to a Profeſſors Chair to figne fic ſentio fo I 
think, and this being ſo ſetled at Bern and 
Zurich it was alſo carried by their authority 
at Geneya: but for thoſe in office, the Mo- 
derator and Clerk ſigned 1t in all their 
names : andthus they were not contented to 
make only a Regulation in thoſe matters, but 
they would needs, according to a maxime thar 
has been ſo often fatal to the Church, enter into 
peoples conſctences, and either ſhut out young 
men from imployments, or 1mpole a Teſt upon 
them , which perhaps ſome have {igned not 
without ſtruglings in their conſcience. Yet 
{ome that ſet on this Teſt or conſent are men 
of ſuch extraordinary worth that I am confi» 
dent they have acted in this matter out of a 


fincere zeal, for that which they beleeyec to be 
( the truth only I wiſh they had larger, and freer 
d ſouls. 

The only confiderable tax under which 
the -Switzers lie, is, that when eſtares are ſold 
the fifth part of the price belongs to the 
publike, and all the abatement that the Bai- 
Iife can make, is to bring it to a 6. part, 
this they call the Lod which 1s derived from 
alodium : only there are ſome lands that are 

Frank-alod , which lic not under this tax : but 
| this falling only on the ſellers of Eſtates it 
was thought ajuſt puniſhment, and a wiſe re- 
ftraint on ill husbands of their Eſtates. 

I was the more confirmed in the account I have 
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given you of the derivation of Adyoyer; whert 
{ found that in ſome ſmall towns in the Can- 
ron of Bern the chief Magiſtrat is {ſtill {© 
called: asin Payerne , ſo that I make no doubt 
but as the Antient Magiſtrates in the time of 
the Romans that were to give an account 
of the 'town were called Adyocates, and 
afterwards the Iudge in Civill Matters , that 
was named by the Bishops, was called at firſt 
Advocat , and afterwards Vidam or Vicedo. 
minus ; ſo this was the title that was ſtill con- 
tinued in Bern, while they were under the Au- 
ſtrian and German yoke, and was preſerved 
by them when they threw 1t of. 

I have perhaps toucht too ſlightly the laſt 
difference that was in Switzerland which- re- 
lated to the Canton of Glaris. In the Can- 
ton of Apenzellas the two Religions are tolle- 
rated, ſo they are ſeparated in different quar- 
ters, thoſe of one Religion have the one half 
of the Canton , and thoſe of the other Re- 
hgion have the other half , ſo they hive a- 
part: but in Glaris they are mixt : and now the 
number of the Papilſts 15 become very low; one 
allured me there were notabove 200.families of 
that Religion, and thoſe are alſo ſo poor that 
their neceſhities diſpoſe ſome of them every 
day to change their Rehgion. The other. Popith 
Cantons ſeeing the danger of loſing their inte- 
reſt entirely in that Canton, and being ſet on by 
the intrigues of a Court, that has underſtood 
well the policy of inbroiling all other States, 
made great uſe of ſome. complaints that were 
brought by the Papiſts of Glaris, as if the pri- 
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yailing of the other Religion expoſed them 
to much injuftice and opprefiion ; and upon 
that they propoſed that the Canton ſhould be 
equally divided into two halves as Appenzel 
was: this was extreamly unjuſt,fince the Papiſts 
were not the tenth or perhaps the 20. part 
of the Canton, It 1s true it was ſo ſituated in 
the midſt of the Popiſh Cantons that the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons could not eaſily come to their 
affiſtance : but thoſe of Glaris reſolved to die 
rather then ſuffer this injuſtice, and the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons reſolved to engage in a war 
with the Popiſh Cantons if they impoſed this 
matter on their brethren of Glaris : at laſt this 
temper was found that in all futes of law 
between thoſe of different Religions two thirds 
of the Judges ſhould be alwaics of the Re- 
ligron of the defendant , but while this con- 
teſt was on foot, thoſe, who as is beleeved, 
fomentedit , if they did not ſet it on, knew how 
to make their advantage of the conjuncture : 
for then was the fortification of Huninghen 
at the ports of Baſle much adyanced, of the 1m- 
portance of which they are now very appre- 
henfive when it is too late. There are ſix 
Noble Pamilics in Bern that have ſtill this 
priviledge, that when any of them 1s choſen 
to be of. the Council they take place before 
all the Ancient Counccllours , wheras all the 
reſt take place according to the Order in which 
they were choſen to be of the Council. 
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THE SECOND 
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e Millan , the firſt of Otober, 2685. 


FTER Aa ſhort ftay at Zurich we 
A went down the Lake , where we palt 
| &@& under the Bridge at Ripperſwood, 
which 1s a very noble work for fuch a Coun- 
try ; the Lake is there,abour half a mile broad, 
the bridge is about twelve foot broad , but 
hath no Rails on either fide , ſo thar if the 
wind blows hard, which 1s no extraordinary 
thing there, a man 1s in great danger of bein 
blown into the Lakes: and this fame defect ! 
found 1n almoſt all the Bridges of Lombardy, 
which ſeemed very ſtrange; for fince that de- 
fence 1s made upon fo ſmall an cxpoRces IT 
was amazing to fee Bfidges fo naked: and that 
was more ſurprizing in fome places where the 
Bridges are both high and-long : yet I ne- 
ver heard of any miſchief that followed on 
this , but thoſe are ſober. Countries where 
drinking 1s not muchin uſe. After two. dates 
journy we came to Coive which 1s the chief 
Town of the Griſons,and where we found a ge- 
neral Diet of the three Leagues fitting, ſo 
that having ſtaid ten daies there, I came as 
C 
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be informed of a great many particulars coi 
cerning thoſe Leagues , which -are nor com« 
monly known : The Town 1s but little, and 
may contain-between four and five-thouſand 
Souls; itlies ina bottoin upon a ſmall brook , 
that a little below the Town falls into» the 
Rhine. It is environed with Mountains of 
All hands, fo, that they have a very ſhort Sum. 
mer, for the Snow 1s not melted till May or 
June; and it began to Snow m Septetnber 
when I was there : . On a riſing ground 
at the Eaſt-cend of the Town is the Ca- 
thedral , the Biſhops Pallace, and | the 
Cloſe, where the Dean and fix Prebendaries 
live; all within the Cloſe are Papiſts, but all 
the Town are Proteſtants, and they live pretty 
neighbourly together. Above a quarter of a 
mile high in the Hill one gees up by a ſteep 
afcent to Saint Latcius Chappel ; My cu- 
Tiolity carricd me thither : Tho I gave nofaith 
to the legend of King Lucius, and of his com- 
ing ſo far from home to bejthe Apoſtle of the 


SK. a Grifons. His Chappel is a little Vault abour 
ten foot ſquare, where there is an Altar, and 


where Maſs is, ſaid upon ſome _ great Feſtivi- 
ties ;. it 1s ſituated under a natural Arch that 1s | 
inthe Rock, which was thought proper to be 
given out to have been the Cell of a Hermit, 
, A it ſome drops of a ſmall Fountain fall 
down near the Chappel; the Biſhop affured me 
it had a miraculous vertue for weak-eyes, and 
that it was Oily : but neither taſte nor feeling 
could diſcover to me any Oilyneſs : Ft beleeve 
it may be very good for the Eycs,as all Rock- 

watery 
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Water is; but when I offered to ſhew the g00d 
old Biſhop that the _— otLucius Was a Fa- 
e in all the parts 0 it; but moſt remarka- 


bly in-that which related _to the Griſons ; and 


that we had no Rings in Brittain at that time, 
but were a Province to the Romans, that \ 
no ancient Authors ſpeak of it , Be eing | 
the HiTt that mentions it ; and that the J 


pretended Letter to Pv Eleutherius , 
together with h3"inywer, has evident Cha- 
£5 "of forgery mit, all this ſignified 
nothing to the Brſhop,who aſſured me that they 
had a Tradition of that in their -Church, and 
it was anſerted in their Breviary which he 
firmly beheved : he alſo told me the other tle- 
g-ndof King Lucius's ſiſter S, Emerita , who 
was burnt there, and of whole veil there was 
yer a conſiderable remnant reſerved among 
their rehques-: - I confeſs I never ſaw a reſ- 
que ſo 1ll diſgurſed , for 1t 1s a piece of worn 
lIinnen cloath lately waſht, and the burning 
did not feem to be a month old; and yet 
when they took 1t out of the Caſe to ſhew . 
it me , there were ſome there that with 
great devotion rubd their beads upon it. 
The Brſhop had ſome conteſts with his Dean, 
and being a Prince of the Empire he had 
proſcribed him : the Dean had alſo behaved 
himſelf ſo infolently , that by an order of the 
Diet, to which even the Biſhop, as was be- 
heved , conſented, he was put in Priſon as 
he came out of the Cathedral. By the coni- 
mun conſent both of the Popiſh and Proteſtant 
Communities, a Law was long ago made 
| F. 
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2gankr Ecchchaftical Immunaties :. this at- 
tempt on the, Dean, was made four, year ago; 
2s ſoon. as -he, was let. out he went to; Rome, ' 
and made. great. complaints, of the Biſhop , 
and it: was. thought the Popiſh party intended 
to moye-in the Digt. while we were there 
for. the repealing of that, Law , but they did 
it not, The foundation, of the quarrel between 
the Biſhop and Dean was the Exemptions to 
which the Dean and, Chapter pretended, and 
upon which the Biſhop, made ſome inyaſion : 
{ Upon which I _togk occaſion to ſhew him 
the novelty of thoſe. Exemptions , and that 
{ 1n the primitive Church 1t was believed that 
the Biſhop had the authority over his Preſ- 
byters by a divine right ; and 1f it was by a 
divine right, then the Pope could not exempt 
' them from his obedience : ' but the Byhop 
would not carry the matter ſo high , and 
{contented himſelf, with two maximes ; the 
one. was that the, Biſhop was Chriſts Vicar 
{1n. his Dioceſs:; and the; other was that what 
the Pope was 1n, the, Catholick Church , the 
| Biſhop was the fame. in his Diocels. 

He was a good natured man,and d1d not make- 
uſe of the great authority that he has over 
the Papitts there, to {et them on to itve uneafily 
with their neighbors of another Religion. 
That Biſhop was antiently a great Prince , 
and the greateſt” part of the League that 
carries ſtill the name of the Houſe of God 
belonged to hinn, tho I was aflured that 
Pregallia one of 'thoſe Communities was a 


£ frce State aboye ſix hundred ycars ago , and 
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that they have Records yet extant that pro- 
ve this : The other Communities of this 
League bought their liberties from ſeveral ; 
Biſhops ſome conſiderable time before the 
Reformation , of which the Dieds are yet | 
extant, ſo that 1t 1s an impudent thing: to 
ſay as ſome have done that they ſhook of his 
yoke at that time, 

The Biſhop hath yet reſerved a Revenue 
of about one thouſand pound ſterling a year, 
and every one of the Prebendaries hath near} 
two hundred pound a year. It 1s not eaſe 
to Imagine out of what the riches of this 
Country 1s raiſed, for one ſees nothing bur a 
tract of vaſt Mountains that ſeem barren 
Rocks , and ſome little Vallies among them 
not a mile broad , and the beſt part of theſe 
18 waſhed away by the Rhine, and ſome Brooks 
thar fall into it : bi their wealth conſiſts chicfly 


in their Hills', which attord much paſture , 

and in the hot months, mm which all the |. 

Paſture of Italy 1s generally parched , the i 

Cattle are driven into_theſe Hills ; which: 

brings them in a "Revenue of above two 

= thouſand Crowns a year. The Publick 
1s 1udeed very poor , but particular perſons 
are ſo rich, that 1 knew a great many there, 
who were believed to have Eſtates to the 
r | value of one hundred thouſand Crowns, Mr. 
Schoveſtein, that is accounted the richeſt 
man in the Country, is beleevedto be worth 
amillion, I meanof livres. The Government 
here 1s purely a Commonwealth , for in the 
choice of their Magiſtrates every man fhat 1s 
E abo- 
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abbve ſixteen years old hath his voice, which' 
1s alſo the conſtitution of ſome of the ſmall 
Cantons. The three leagues are, the league 
of the Griſons , that of the Houle of God, and 
that of the ten Juriſdictions. 

They beleeve that upon the incurſions of 
the Goths and Vandals , as ſome fled to the 
Venetian Iſlands, out of which aroſe that fa- 
mous common-wealth ; ſo others came and 
ſheitred themlclves 1n_ thoſe Valeys, They 
told meof an ancient. inſcription lately found, 
of a Stone where on the one [1de1s graven , D- 

I mito Rheros Indomitos , and ne plus ultra 18 on 
the other; which they pretend was made by 
Julius Cziar: . "the; SLOnE on which this feats. 
LION 1s, 1s upon one ol F their Mountains , bur 
I did not pats that way , fo I can make nojudg. 
ment concerning it. After the firſt formin 
of this people, they were calt into little States, 
according to the diftcrent Valleys which they 
inhabited , and in which Juſtice was admini- 
ftred, and fo they fel: under-the power of ſome 
l;zttle Princes thar became {ſevere Maſters ; but 
when they faw the execmple that the Switzers 
ha ſer them, in ſhaking off the Auſtrian yoke 
above two knndeed years ago, they jhkewile 
combined to ſhake off theirs; only ſome few 
of tholc {mall Princes uſed their authority bet- 
ter, and concurrcd with the people in ſhaking 
off the yoke , and ſo they are ſtill parts of the 
Douy ; only Haldenitecin is an abſolute Sove- 
_ aft BP. « 
= ranity., It 1s about two miles from Coire to 
4 ; \ the Welt, on a the other {ide of the Rhine; the 
whole Territ Titory 1s about halFa mile Tong at the 
foot 
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foot of the Alps , where! there is ſcarce any 
breadth. 
formerly more ablolute than itis now, for the /u by — 
jects were their Slaves: butTto keep together the 
little Village; they have granted them a power 
of naming a liſt for their Magittrates , 


ſon beimg to be named by the Baron; who hath 
rignt 


The authority of rheſe Barons was 


the per- 


et. 


I T0 he Te PRne in Coire, in 
an equipage not ſuitable to his quality, for he 
was 1n al] points like a very ordinary Gentle- 
man. Therearethree other Baronics that are 


members of the Diet, and ſubject iro it; the 
chick belonged to the I-Doke of In- 


rr" 


chpruck ; the other two belong to Mr.Scho- 


venitein and Mr. de Mont ; they are the Heads ; 


of thole communities of which their Baronies 
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alſo the ot pardonning, a r1ght of coin- { 
ing, andevery thing allo that belongs toa So-./. 
Vernpn, 


are compoled; they name the Magiſtrates out ) 
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of the Iiſts that are preſented to them By theirs, 


& of confiſcations:'T'hat belonging to theHoule 
of Auſtria is the biggeſt, it hath five voices in 
the Dict, andit can raiſe twelve hundred Men. 


 j One Travers bought it ofthe Emperor in the 


year 1679. he entred upon the rights of the an- 
cient Barons, which were ſpecifi2d 1n an acrec- 
ment that paſt between him and his Pealants , 
and was confirmed by the Emperour. Tra- 
vers made many incroachmens upon the: Pri- 
viiedges of his Subjects, who upon that made 
their complaints to the league; but Travers 
would have the matter judged at Inchpruck, 
and the Emperor {upported him ;9n cis pretene 

En} ſon, 
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Opt - & they have the right of pardoning { 
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ſion, and ſent an "Pt + the Dict : I was pre. 
ſent when he had his audience, in which there 
was nothing but general complements : But 
the Diet ſtood firm to their conſtitution , and 
aſſerted that the Emperor had no authority to 
judge in that matter which belonged only ta 
them, ſo Travers was forced to let his preten- 
lions fall. 

All the other parts of this State are purely 
Democratical , there are three different bo- 
dies or leagues, and every one of theſeare an 
intire Government, and the aſſembly or Diet 
of the three leagues, is only a confederacy like 
the united Provinces or the Cantons : 'There 
are ſixty-ſeven voices in the general Diet, 
which are thus divided - the league of the Gri- 
ſons hath twenty-eight voices , that of the 
Houſe of God hath twenty-four, and that of 
the Juriſdictions hath fifteen. The Juriſd1- 
sEtions belonged anciently to the Houle of 
Auſtria, but they having ſhaken off that au- 
thority were incorporated into the Diet, but 
in the laſt Wars of Germany , the Auſtrians 
thought to have brought them again under 
their yoke, yet they defended their liberty 
with ſo much vigour that the Auſtrians it ſeems 
” thought the conqueſt not worth the while, 
and that it would not quit the coſt, They 
were aftrighted by two extraordinary aCtions ; 
in one Village which was quite abandoned by 
all the Men belongingtoirt, who left the Wo- 
men in it, ſome hundreds as I was told were 
quartered, and were apprehenſive of no danger 
from their Hoiteſles ; but the Women intend- 
| ed 
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ed to let their Husbiicls fee thit they were 
capable of are, and executing a bold 
ation ; tho it muſt be, confelt it was a little 
too rough and barbarous for the Sex : They 
entred into acombination to cut the throats of 
all the Souldiers at one time; the Woman that 
propoſed this had four lodged with her , and ſhe 
with her own hands dilpatcht them all , and fo 
did all the reſt, not one Souldier eſcaping to 
carry away the news of ſo unheard ofa rage, In 
another place a body of the Auſtrians came into 
a Vailey that was quite abandoned , for the 
Men that had no Arms but their Clubs and 
Staves, had got up to the Mountains; but 
they took their meaſures ſo well, and poileſied 
themſelves ſo of the palles , that they came 
down upon the Souldiers with fo much fury 
that they defeated them quite, ſo that very 
tew eſcaped, andit is certain that the Tubduing 
them would have proved a very hard work: 
It 1s true they are not in a condition to hold 
out long, the publick is ſo poor; fo that tho par- 
ticular perions are extream rich , yet they 
have no publick revenue, but every Man 1s 
concerned to preſerve his liberty , which 1s 
more 1intire here then it 1s even in Switzerland, 
but this ſwels often too much, and throws 
them intro great convulſions. The league of 
the Griſons 1s the firſt and moſt ancient, and 
it 1s compoled of eight and twenty Communi- 
ties, of which there are eightcen Papiſts, and 
the reſt are Proteſtants; the communities of 
the two Religions live neighborly together, 
yet they do not ſuffer thoſe of another Reli- 
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g10n to live among DM ſo that every com. 
munity 1s entirely of the ſame Religion, and 
if any one changes he muſt go into another 
community. Each community 1s an intire 
State within it ſelf, andall perſons muſt meet 
once a year to chuſe the Judge and his aſſiſtants, 
whom they change or continue from year to 
year as they ſee cauſe: 'There is no difference 
made between Gentleman and Peaſant , and 
the Tenant hath a vote as well as his Landlord, 
nor dare his Landlord uſe him 111 when he votes 
contrary to his intentions , for the Peaſants 
would look upon that as a common quarrel, 
An appeal lies from the Judge of the commu- 
nity to the aſſembly of the league, where all 
matters end; for there lies no appeal to the ge- 
neral Diet of the three leagues , except in mat- 
ters that. concern the conquered Countries , 
which belong in common to all the three. 
There is one choſen by the Deputies for the 
Aſſembly of the league , who 1s called the head 
of the league, thar can call them together as 
he ſees cauſe and can likewiſe bring a cauſe 
that hath been once judged to aſecond hearing. 
Hants 1s the chicf Town of this league where 
their Diet meets. 'The ſecondleagueis that of 
the Hovſe of God, in which there are four 
and twenty communitics ; the Burgomaſter 
of Coire' is always the head of this league : This 
league 1s almoſt wholly Proteſtant , and the. 
two Valleys. of the upper and lower Engedin 
are pointedj out by the Papiſts, as little leſs 
then Cannibals towards ſuch Catholicks as 
come among them ; but Frier Stondrato, Ne- 


phew 
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hew to Pope Gregorie the fourteenth, Fx —_ 
Lig Mother the Marqueſs of Bergominicro , for. 


that was in England, hath married, found the 
contrary of all this to be true to his great re- 
gret. About eighteen year ago he was be- 
leeved to have wrought miracles, and he be- 
came ſo muchin love with the Crown of Mar- 
tyrdom that he went through the Engedin, 
not doubting} but he would find there that 
which he deſired, His Brother had come 
ſometime before into the Countrey to drink 
mineral Waters, and was well known to the 
Gentry, ſoſome of theſe hearing of the Friers 
coming went and waited on him; and he was cn- 
tertained by them in their Houſes and conveied 
through the Contrey ; tho he took all poſhble 
wayes to provoke them , for he was often rail- 
ing at their Religion, but toall that they made 
no anſwer, only they continued their c1v1lities 
ſtill, which did fo inrage the warm Frier that 
he went to Bornuo, and there (as was belecved) 
he died of grief. An accident fell out five year 
ago, that the people of the Country citcemed 
aſort of a miracle. 'The Papiſts 1n their Pro- 
ceſſions go ſometimes out of one. community 
into another , and when they pai; through 
Proteſtant communities they lower the Crols, 
and give over {inging til] they arc again upon 
Popiſh ground; but then they went on bear- 
ing up the Croſs , and finging 2s they went , 
upon which the Proteſlants {topt them, and 
would not ſuffer them to go on inthat manner : 
they finding that they were not equal. in num- 
ber to the Proteſtants , ſcat to'a Catholick 
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community and defired them to come to their 
aſſiſtance : Two thouſand came , and by all 
appearance the wa would have had a bloo- 
dy ifTue : for the Proteſtants were reſolved to 
maintain the rights of their community, and 
the others were no leſs reſolved to force their 
way : but an extraordinary thick miſt aroſe, 
and through it the Papifts fancied they ſaw a 
vaſt body of men, which was no other then a 
Wood : but terrified with the appearance of 
ſuch a number they retired , and this ſaved a 
little battel that probably would not only have 
ended in the ſhedding much blood, but might 
have very much diſordered the whole conſt1- 
tution and union ef their leagues. The Pa- 
piſts of quality endeavour much to keep their 
people in order, but they acknowledged to 
my ſelf , that the Proteſtants were much 
peaccabler then the Catholicks. The Juriſ- 
ditions have fifteen votes in she general Diet, 
yet they are generally called the ten Juriſdt- 
tions, and the greater part of them are like- 
wiſe of the Religion , for upott the general 
computation of the three leagues, the Prote- 
ſtants are about two thirds, In their Diets 
there are three Tables, one in the middle and 
two on either ſide, at every Table fits the head 
of the league and a Secretary near him, and 
from the Table there goes down benches on 
both hands for the Deputies from the commu- 
nities of that league : They hold their. Dicts 
by turns inthe chief Towns of the leveral lea. 
gUues, and 1t hapned to be the turn of the Houſe 
of God when I was there, fo they met at Cojire. 
The 
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The three leagues have a conquered, Coun- 
trey in Italy divided into three diſtrifts , the 
Valteline , Chavennes and Bormio, When John 
Galeaſle poſſeſſed himſelf of the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, and drive out Barnabas, Maſtinus one of 
Barnabas's Sons, to whom his Father had gi. 
ven thoſe three branches of the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, retired to Coire , and being hoſpitably 
received and entertained by the Biſhop , when 
he died he gave his right- to thoſe Territories 
to the Cathedral of Coire: but here was a title 


without a force able to make it g00d. 


Bur 


when the W ars of Italy were on foot, the three 
leagues being much courted by both the 
Crowns, fince they were Maſters of the Paſtes 
by which either the Switzers or Germans could 
come into Italy , they reſolved to lay hold on 
that opportunity : yet they had not zeal c- 
nough for their Biſhop to ingage deep upon 
his account, ſo they agreed with him to pay 
him ſach a revenue, and he transferred hrs t1- 
tle to them, and they were ſo conſiderable to 


the Spaniards, that without much ado, 


they 


yielded thoſe parcels of the Dutchy of Milan 
to them, and by this means they are poſſeſſed 
of them. Thoſe acceſſions to this State are 


much better then the principal , for as certain- 
ly the VaTtehne wmen ts above forty miles 


long and two broad, is one of the richeTt V21- 


leys m the World, in which there are three 
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Harveſts fome years , ſo the Chavennes and 
Bormno are much preferable to the beſt Valleys 
of the Grifons; yet the ingagement that peo- 
ple have to their native homes appears fignally 
here, 


three harbefts 
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| here, ſince the Griford haze not forſaken their 
| Countrey that they might ſcituate themſelves 
ſo advantagiouſly : but they love their rugged 
\ Valleys , and think the ſafety they injoy in 
| them beyond the: pleaſures of their acquired 
i Dominions , ſo they govern them by Bailifs 
and Podeſta's, and other Officers whom they 
ſend among them: and all the advantages that 
they draw from them, 1s that the Magittrates 
whom they ſend to govern them, do inrich 
themſelves as the Bailifs in Switzerland do. All 
thoſe Offices go round the; ſeveral communities 
who have the right of nomination 1n their turn: 
Burt if there is none of the community proper 
for the imploiment, any one of another com- 
munity may buy of them the nomination for 
that turn , and the community diſtribute a- 
mong them the money that he gives them. 
''The publick draws nothing out of thoſe parts, 
except the fines, whichin ſome years amounts 
to no conſiderable ſum , and ten or twelve 
|. thouſand Crowns 1s thought a great deal to be 
| raiſed out of themin a year, ſo that their Sub- 
jects live happy and free of all taxes , which 
made their laſt revolt appear the more extra- 
ordinary, andit was indeed the effect ofa very 
{urpriſing Bigotry , when a people under the 
gentleſt yoke in the World, who had no other 
grievance, but that now and then their Ma- 
giſtrates were of another Religion, and that 
the Proteſtant Religion was tolerated amongtt 
them, would therefore throw off their Ma- 
ſters, cut the the throats of their Neighbours, 
and caſt themſelves into the hands of the 
Spaniards , 
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Spaniards, who are the terribleſt Maſters n |} 
the World. 
But to give a more particular relation of 
that matter , and to tell the circumſtances 
which ſeem alittle to leſſen that rebellion and 
maſſacre, I muſt give an account of apart of 
this conftifution that 1s very terrible , and WA » 
which makes the greateſt men nit to tremble - | 
The Peaſants come ſometimes in great bodies F3-) 
and demand a Chamber of Juſtice from the ge- 
neral-Diet, and they are bound to grant 1t al- 
waies when 1t 15 thus demanded, which comes 
about generally once 1n twenty years ; coin- 
monly this tumult of the Peaſants 1s ſet on by 
ſome of the male-contented Gentry , and ge- > 
nerally there are agreat many ſacrifices made. 
This Court is compoſed of ten Judges out of 
every league , and twenty Advocates, who 
manage ſuch accuſations as are preſented to 
them, this Court 1s paramount to Law, and p$ n: Þ: 
a&tsTike a Court of Inquiſition , they give the 
queſtion and do every thing that they think 
neceſſary to diſcover the truth of ſuch accu- 
ſations as are preſented _to them, and the dect- 
fons of this Court can never be brought un- » 
der a ſecond review , tho there is an excep- 
tion to this , for about a hundred years ago 
one Court of Juſtice reverſed all that another 
had done, but that is a ſingle inſtance. The 
Peaſants are in as great a jealouſic of the Spa- 
niards, as the Switzers are of the French, and 
the good Men among them are extream ſenſt- 
ble of a great diſſolution of morals that the 
Spaniſh ſervice brings among them : yy 
there 
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there i a Griſon Kement kept ſtill in pay 
by the Spaniards, there are int twelve Com- 
panics of fafty a piece, and the Captains have 
a thouſand Crowns pay, tho they are not o- 
bliged to. attend upon the ſervice : This 1s 
upon the matter a penſion paid under a more 
decent name to the moſt conſiderable Men of 
the Countrey, and this1s ſhared among them 
without any diſtinction of Proteſtant and Pa- 
PHE ,, and is believed to ſway their Councels 
much. 'The Peaſants are apt to take fire, 
and to believe they are betraied by thoſe Pen- 
ſf1oners of Spain, and when rumors are blown 
about among them, they comein great num- 
bers to demand a Chamber of Juſtice, the 
common queſtion that they give, whichis allo 
uſed all Switzerland over, and in Geneva, is 
that they tie, the Hands of the ſuſpected per. 
fon behind his back, and pull them up to his 
Head, and {o-draw them abour, by which the 
arms and chieflie the Shoulder-blades are diſ- 


Jointed:, and-when. a perſon put to the queſtion 


confeſTes his crime, and is upon that eondemn- 
edtodic', he 1s obliged to renew his confeſſion 
upon- oath at the place of execution, and if 
he goes off from, it then , and faith that his 
conteſhon was. extorted by the violence of the 
torture, he 1s put again- to the. queſtion : for 
this paſſes for a maxime that no man muſt die 
unlets he confefieth himſelt guilty: Generalle 
when the fury of demanding this Chamber 1s 
ſpread among the penple , the Geatry run a- 
way and leave the whole matter in the power 
of the Peaſants , for they knuw not where 1t 
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will end, and ſo the Peaſants being named to 
be Judges, the Juſtice goes quick till ſome 
facrifices appeale the rage. 'Fwo ycar ago 
upon the ſale of a common to the Biſhop of 
Como, to which he had an ancient preten- 
Gon, the Peaſants having no more the liber- 
ty of the common, were inraged at their Ma- 
oiſtrates, and a report was ſpread abroad, of 
which the firſt Author could never be diſco- 
vered, that the Spaniards. had ſent a hundred 
thouſand Crowns among them to corrupt all 
their Magiſtrates, upon this they were ſo ſet 
on fire , that it was generallie thought there 
would have been many ſacrifices made to this 
furie : but the Gentry hapned to be then {o 
much united , that there was none of them 
ingaged among the Peaſants, or that managed i 
their rage : a Chamber of Juſtice was granted , 
but the matter was ſo ordered that it did not 
appear that any one was guiltie, yet ſome that 
had dealt in that 'tranſaction were fined, not 
{o much for any fault of theirs, as to raiſe a 
fonds to pay the expences of the Chamber, 
and becauſe they could not find colour enough 
to'raiſe ſo much out of the fines, there was a 
fine of five hundred Livers laid on every one 
of the Spaniſh Companies. I hope this di- 
grefion will not appear tedious.to you , and 
the rather becauſe you will ſoon ſee that it was 
a littlg neceſfarie to open the matter of the Re. 
bellion and Maſlacre in the Valteline, 

In the year 1618. there was a report ſet a- 
bout, that the Spaniards hada treatic,on foot 
to tear away the Valteline from the _—_— 
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this was ſupported by the, Fuentes, that the 
Governor of Milan was building upon the 
L.ake of Como; near the Valteline there was 
one Ganatz a Miniſter, buta bloody and per- 
fidious Man, that ſet on and managed the rage 
of the Pealants, and there was great reaſon to 
ſuſpect ſome underhand dealing, tho he threw 
it which way he pleaſed. A Chamber of Ju- 
{tice was appointed to {it at Taſſane, which is 
a conliderable Town twelve miles from Coire, 
on the way to Italy, ncar Alta Rhetia, which 
iS a high and ſmall Hill, to which there is no 
accets but on one fide, where there are yet the 
ruines of 'a Caſtle and a Church , and which 
they believe was the Pallace of Rhetus the firſt 
Prince of the Countrey : There was ſevere 
zjuſfice done1n this Chamber, a Pricit was put 
to the queſtion, and ſo1ll uſed that he diedin 
it, which is acrying thing among them. "The 
chief ſu{picion lay upon one Piauta, who be- 
ing of one of the beſt Families of the Griſons, 
was then one of the Captains in the Spanith 
Regiment ; he withdrew himſelf from the 
ſtorm, but the Peaſants led on by Ganatz pur- 
ſued him ſo, that at lait they found him and 
hewed him in pieces, Ganatz himſelf ſtriking 
the firſt ftroke with an Ax, which was taken 
up and preſerved by his Friends, and four and 
twenty years after, fifty or ſixty of his Friends 
fell upon Ganatz in Coire, and killed him 
with the fame Ax, which they: brought along 
with them, that they might execute their de- 
fon by the ſame tool with which their Friend 
was murthered. Ganatz had during the Wars 
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abandoned both his Religion and Profeſſion, 
being indeed a diſgrace to both , and Had 
ſerved firſt in the Venetian; and then-1in the 
Spaniſh Troops. After the peace was made 
he became ſo conſiderible , being ſupported 
by the Spaniſh FaCtion, that he was choſen 
Governor of Chavennes, and was come over 
to Coire to a Diet', he being then in ſo 1m- 
* portant a charge: but he was ſo much hated, 
that tho the murthering of a Magiſtrate in 
Othce , and at a publick aſſembly in lo ter- 
rible a manner ought to have been ſeverely 
puniſhed, yet no inquiry was made into the 
crime, nor was any Man ſo much as:queſtioned 
for it. In that Chamber many that were put 
to the queſtion confeſſed enough to hang them, 
ſome 1ndured the queſtion and eſcaped with 
the loſs of the uſe of their Arms. Thoſe of 
the Valteline have made uſe of this ſeverity, 
as that which gave the riſe to the Maſlacre, 
and 1t 1s very probable this might have drawn 
1n ſome, that would have been otherwiſe more 
moderate, and that it did likewiſe precipitate 
that barbarous aCtion : yet it was afterwards 
found out that the Plot had been formed long 
before , ſo that the induſtry andjrage of the 
Prieſts managed by Spaniſh Emiſſaties , work- 
ing upon the- bigotry of the people was the 
real cauſe, and this was only made ule of as a 
pretext to give ſome more plauſtble colours 
to the Maſlacre, which was exccuted ſome 
months after this Chamber was diſlolved. Tt 
began while the Proteſtints were at Church, 
there were ſome hundreds deſtroicd, the reſt 
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got all up to the Mountains , 'and fo eſcaped 
into the Countrey of the Griſons, and thoſe 
of Chavennes got likewiſe up to the Hills, 
for they are ſcituated ju at the bottom of 
them. 

I ſhalF not proſecute the reſt of that War, 
the French ſaw of what advantage 1t was to 
them not to let this paſs from Italy into Ger- 
many fall into the hands of the Spaniards ; ſo *« 
Baſſompiere was ſent to Madrid , and ob- 
tained a promiſe , that all things ſhould be 
put in the ſame ſtate in which they were be- 
fore the year 1618, but when that order was 
ſent to the Governour of Milan, it-was plain 
he had ſecret orders to the contrary , for he 
refuſed to execute it : ſo a War followed, in 
which the Griſons found it was not eafie for 
them to ſupport the charge of it, without im- 
ploying the aſhſtance of the French. But the 
Spaniards pretended to have no other intereſt 
in the affairs of the Valteline then the pre- 
{ervation of the Catholick Religion , and to 
ſhew their ſincerity , they put the Countrey 
into the Popes hands , knowing that he could 
not preſerve it but by their aſſiſtance, nor 
reſtore 1t without ſecuring it from all change 
of Religion. 'The French willingly under- 


! took the cauſe of the Griſons , and becauſe 


the Duke of Rohan was like to be the moſt 
 {, avourable General, as being of the Religion , 
he was ſent to mended ſome forces that mar- 


ched thither : But he ſaw that if the French 


| once made themſelyes Maſters of the paſſes of 


the Countrey, 1t would turn to their ruine, 
and 
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| treaty ſet on foot on thoſe terms, and that he 


& 
and finding the Grifons repoſed an in- 
tire confidence in him , he thought it unbe- 
coming him to be an inſtrument in that which 
he ſaw muſt be fatal tothem, The Spaniards 
ſeeing the French 1ngage in the quarrel, and 
fearing leſt they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of 
the paſſes , offered to reſtore all the Terri- 
tory 1n Italy, for Chavennes and Bortmo had 
likewiſe revyolted , only the Proteſtants got 
away ſo quick upon the diſorders in the Val- 
teline, that they prevented the rage of the 


} Prieſts. The Spaniards ask*d thele condi- 
Z tions, that an Amneſty ſhould be granted for 


what was paſt, that there ſhould be no excr- 


# ciſe of the Proteſtant Religion tolerated in 


the Countrey , and that even the Bailifs and 
other Magiſtrates of the Religion, that came 
to be ſent into the Valteline, ſhould have no 
exErciſe of their Religion, and as for other per- 
ſons that none of the Religion might ſtay a- 
bove fix weeks at a time in the Countrey. 


| The Duke of Rohan ſeeing that conditions of 


lo much advantage to the Leagues were of- 


fered to them, did underhand adviſe thoſe of ; 


the Religion 1o accept of them, at the ſame 
time that he ſcemed openly to oppole the} 


| 


might get out of this imploiment with the leſs 
dshonour, he adviſed their clapping him up 
n priſon till they had finiſhed their treaty; 
vith the Spaniards, So that they very grate- 
fully to this day own that they owe the pre- 
ſervation of their Countrey to the wile ad- | 


vices of that great Man. Many that were of 
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the Religion returned to their Houſes and E. 

ſtates, but the greateſt part fearing ſuch another 
Maftacre, haveſince changed their Religion, 

others tiave {old their Eſtates and left the 
Country , ſomeſtay Kill and go two or three 
hours journey to ſome of the Proteſtant com. 
munities, where they have the exercize of the 
Religion : And tho they may not ſtay in the 
Valteline above ſix weeks ata time, yet they 
ayoid that by going for aday or two out of the 
Countrey once within that time, nor 1s that 
matter at preſent ſo ſeverely examined , ſo 
that there 1s a calm among them as to thoſe 
matters. Burt when it comes to' the turn of 


the Proteſtant communities to ſend one of þ 


the Religion to thole 1imployments, he 1s ot- 
ten much :mbaraſled by the Biſhop of Como, 
to whoſe Diocels thole Territories belong, 
- for if the Biſhop fancies that they do any thing 
contrary to the Eccleſiaſtical immunities , he 
excommunicates them, and tho tHis may ap- 


pear a ridiculous thing, ſince they are already 


in a worle ſtate by being Hereticks, yet 1t pro- 


duces a very ſenſible effe& , for the people: 
that are extreamly ſuperſtitious » will not 


after that come near ſuch Magiſtrates , fo 
. that about three year ago a Bailit found him- 
ſeif obliged to delire to be recalled , tho his 
ttme was not out, {ince being eXCOMmUnI- 
cared he could no longer maintain the Go- 
vernment 1in his own perſon. 

Among the Griſons the Roman Law pre- 
vaiis, modified a little by their Cuftoms: 


one that was a little particular was executel 
whe 
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A Man that hath an Eſtate 
by his Wite 1njoyes 1t after her death as long 
as he continues a Widower , but when he 
marries agan he 1s bound to divide it among 
the Children that he had by her. The Juſtice 
1s ſhort and ſimple, but it 1s oft thought that 
bribes go here,” tho bur meanly in proportion 
to their poverty, as well as in other places, 
The married Women here do ſcarce appear 
abroad except at Church , but the young 
Women have more liberty before they are 
married, There1s ſuch aplenty of all things 
by reaſon of the gentleneſs of the Govern- 
ment and the induttry of the people, that in 
all the ten dayes in which I ſtayed at Corre, I 
was but once askt an alms'in the Streets. 
There are two Churches in Coire, in the one 
there'1s an Organ that joins with their voices 
in the ſinging of the Pſalms , and there was 
for the honour of the Diet , while we vg 
there an Anthem ſung by a ſet of Muſician 
very regularly. In all the Churches both of 
Switzerland and the Griſons , except 1in*this 
only the'Miniſter preaches covered, but here 
he 1s bare-headed. And I obſerved a parti- 
cular devotion uſed here in ſaying of the Lords 
Prayer , that the Miniſters who wear Caps, 
put them off when this was ſaid. 'The_Wo- | 
men here as in Bern turn all to the Eaſt in 
time of praier , and alſo in their private de- 
votions before and after the publick praters : 
many alſo bow at the name of Jeſus : They 
Chriſten diſcovering the whole head , and 
pouring the Water on the hind-head, uling a 
| F nj : truce 
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trine > aſperſion ; » Which 1s alſo the Practice of. 
the Switzers. Jt was matter of much edifi. 
cation to ſee the great numbers both here and 
all Switzegland over that come every day to 

praiers morning and evening. They give 
here in the middle of the prater a good inter. 
val of filence for the private devotions of the 
aſſembly. The Schools here go not above 
Latin, Greek and Logick , and for the reſt 
they ſend their Children to Zurich or Baſil. 

The Clergy here are very meanly provided: 

for moſt part they have nothing bur. the be- 
neyolence of their people : they complained 
much to me of a great coldneſs in their people 
in the matters of Religion, and of a great cor- 
ruption in their morals : The commons arc 
extream_infolent, and .many crimes go un- 
puniſhed, if the perſons that commit them 


have cither great credit or much money, _'The 
L 4 ont Miniſters here are under a terrible fla- 


ery ; for the Griſons pretend that in all times 
they had not only the patronage of their 
-; Benth but a power to diſmiſs their 
Church-men as they ſaw cauſe. How it 1s 
among the Papiſts I cannot tell, but the Dean 
of the Synod of the Houle of God told me they 
bad an 1ll cuſtom of ordaining their Miniſters 
without a Title , upon an examination of 
their qualifications and abilities, which took 
them up generally fix or ſeven hours , and 
when this trial was thus diſpatched , if the 

perſon was found qualified they ordained him, 
and it was too ordinary for thoſe that were thus 
ordained to enceavour to undermine the Mi- 
ry niſters 


niſters. already in imploiment , if their peo- 
ple grew diſguſted at them, or as they, be. 
came diſabled by age, and often the intereſt 
and kinred of the mtruder carried the matter 
againſt the incumbent without any colour or 
pretence , and in that caſe the Synod was 
bound to receive the intruder. In one half 
of the Countrey they preach in high Dutch, 
and in the other half in a corrupt Italian, 
which they call Romaniſh, that is a mixture 
of French and Italian. In every league they 
have a Synod, and as the people chule their 
Minifters, ſo in imitation of the Switzers evc- 
Ls chuTes their Antiftes or ſuperinten- 
an 


t, hes called the Dean among the Grilons, 


———— 
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and hath a ſort of an Epiſcopal power, but he 
iS accountable to the Synod : The Office IS 
$ for life, but the Synod upon great cauſe giv- 
; <n may make a change. The people of this 


Countrey are much more hyclie then the. 


Switzers, and they begin to have ſome tin- 
cture of the Italian temper. 'They are ex- 
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tream civil to Strangers, bur it ſeems in all: 


Common-wealths Tnn-Kkeepers think they have 
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a right to exa&t upon Strangers , which one 


finds here as well as in Holland or in Switzer- 


land. 


I ſhall conclude what IT have to ſay con- 
cerning the Griſons with a very extraor- 
dinary ſtory, which I had both from the Mi1- 
niſters of Coire and ſeveral other Gentlemen , 
that ſaw in April 1685. about five hundred 
perſons of different ſexes and ages that paſt 
through the Town, who gave this account of 

wh F 11 them- 
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themſelves. 'They were the Inhabitants of & 
Valley in Tirol, belonging for the greateſt 
part to the Arch-biſhoprick of Saltsburg, 
but ſome of them were in the Dioceſles of 
Trent and Breſfle, they ſeemed to be a remnant 
of the old Waldenſes, they worſhipped net- 
their Images nor Saints , and they believed 
the Sacrament was only a commemoration of 


the death of Chriſt, and in many other points, 


they had their peculiar opinions different from 
thoſe of the Church of Rome, they knew 


nothing neither of Lutherians nor Calyiniſts, Þ 
and the Griſons', tho their Neighbors, had F 
never heard of this nearnefs of theirs to the Þ 


Proteſtant Religion, 'They had Maſs ſaid n 
among them, but ſome years ſince ſome of Þ 


the Valley going over Germany to earn ſome- Þþ 


| What by their labour , hapned to go into the 


Palatinate, where they were better in{truct- Þ 


edin matters of Religion, and theſe brought 
back with them into the Valley the Heidel- 
berg Catechm, together with ſome other 
German Books, which run over the Valley, 


and they being before that in a good diſpoſt- Þ 
tion, thoſe Books had ſuch an effe&t upon F 


them, that they gave,over going to Maſs any 
more, and began to worſhip God in a way 
more ſuitable to the rules ſet gown in Scrip- 
ture}, ſome of their Prieſts concurred with 
them in this happy change, but others that 
adhered ſti]l to the Maſs, went and gave the 
Archbiſhop of Saltsburg an account of it, 
upon which he ſent ſome into the Countrey 


to examine the truth of the matter , to ex- 


hort 


8 
hort"them to return to Maſs, and to threaten 
them :with all ſeverity , if they continued 
obſtinate : ' ſo they: ſeeing} a terrible ſtorm 
ready to break upon them, reſolved to a- 
'bandon their houſes and all they had, rather 
then- fin againſt their conſciences : and the 
whole Inhabitants of the Valley old and young 
Men and Women , to the number of two 
thouſand , divided themſelyes into ſeveral 
bodies; ſome intended to go to Branden- 
burgh, others to the Palatinate , . and about 
five hundred took the way of Core , inten- 
ding to diſperſe themſelves in Switzerland. 
The Miniſters told me they were. much edi- 
fied with their ſimplicity, and modeſty , for 
a collection being made, for them ,. they de- 
fired only a little bread to carry them on their 
way. From, Core we went to Toflane, and. 
from that through the way that 1s juſtly-called 
Via Mala. It 1s through a bottom between 
two Rocks, through which the Rhine 
runs, bur under ground for a great part 
of the way : The way 1s cut out in the 
middle of the Rock in ſome places, and 
in ſeveral places, the ſteepneſs of the 
Rock being fach , that a way could not be 
cut out, there are- beams driven into it; over 
which boards and earth are laid , this way 
holds an hour : After that there is for two 
hours good way , and we paſt through two 
conſiderable Villages, there is good lodging 
in both; from thence there is , for two hours 
journey terrible way , almoſt as bad as the 
Via mala; thenan hours journey good ay Gros 
_ opiuy 
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Splugali 3: Which « large Village of above 
two hundred houſes that are well built, and 
the Inhabitants feem alF to live at their cafe , 
tho they have no ſort of ſoil but a little 
Meadow ground about them ; This 1s the 
laſt Proteſtant Church that was in our way, 
1: was well indowed, for the proviſion of 
the Miniſter was near two hundred Crowns : 
Thoſe of this Village are the Carriers between 
Italy and Germany , ſo they drive a great 
Trade , for there 1s here a perpetual Car- 
riage going and coming ; and we were told 
that there pafs generally a hundred horſes 
through this Town one day with another ; 
and there are above five hundred carriage 
horſe that belong to this Town. From this 
place we went mounting for three hours till 
we got to the top of the Hills, where there 
is only one great Inn, After that the way 
was tollerably good for two thours , and for 
two hours there 1s conſtant deſcent , which 
for the moſt part is as fteep as if we were all 
the while going) down ſtairs : Ar the foot of 
this 1s a little Village , called Campdolcin , 
and here we found we were in Italy , both 
by the vaſt difference of the Climate ; for 
whereas we were treezing on the other ſide, 
the heat of the Sun was uneaſie here, and 
alſd by the namber of the Beggars , tho it 
may fee the reverſe of what one ought to 
expe&t, ſmce the richeſt Countrey of Europe 
is full of Beggars ; and the, Griſons that are 
one of the pooreſt States have no Beggars at 
all. One thing is alſo ſtrange , that among 
the 
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the Griſonsz the rich Wine of the Valteline; 
after it is carried three daies journey , is fold 
cheaper then the Wane of other Countries 
where it grows at the door :- but there are 
no Taxes nor Impoſitions here, From Camp- 
dolcin there 1s three hours journy to Cha- 
vennes, all in a Slow deſcent, and in ſome 
places the way 1s extream rugged ahd ſtony. 
Chavennes 1s very pleaſantly ſcituated at the 
very foot of the Mountains, there runs 
through he Town a pleaſant little River : 
It is nobly built , and hath a great many rich 
Vineyards about it , and the rebound of the 
Sun-beams from the Mountains , doth ſo in- 
creaſe the heats here , that the ſoil it as rich 
here as in any place of Italy. Here one 
begins to ſee a Noble Architecture in a great 
many houſes ; in ſhort all the marks of a 
rich Sotl and a free Government appear here, 
The Town flood a little more to the North, 
abour five hundred year ago , but a Shce of 
the Alps came down upon it , and buried it 


quite , and at the upperend of the town: 


there are ſame rocks that look like ruines ; 
about which there hath -been a: very extra- 
ordinary expence to divide them one from 
another , and -to make them fit places for 
Forts, and Caſtles : -the marks of the tools 
appeared all over the Rock in one place. 1 
meaſured the breadth of the one from the 
other , which 1s twenty foot , the length is 
four hundred and fifty foot , and as we could 
gueſs the Rock was two hundred foot high , cut 
down on both fides in-a line as even as a wall 
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toe wards the top of one the name Salvius 
is cut ins great Letters a little Gothick, On 
the tops'of thoſe Rocks which are inacceſſi- 
ble, except on the one fide, and to that the 
aſcent is extream uneaſie , they had Garriſons 
during the Wars of the Valteline : there were 
fifteen hundred injGarriſon in that which is in 
the middle : There falls down frequently 
flices from the Hills that doe extreamly fatten 
the ground which they cover , ſo that it 
becomes fruite full beyond expreſfiofi , and I 
ſaw a Lime Tree that was planted eight and 
thirty years ago, 1n a piece of ground which 
had been ſo covered , that was two fathom, 
and a half of compaſs. On both fides of the 
River, the Town and the Gardens belonging 
to it , cover the whole. Bottom that les 
between the Hills , ' and at the roots of the 
Mountains they dig great Cellars, and grot 
toes , and {trike a fo be: 
ten or twelve foot into the Hill, which all 
the Summer Tong blows a freſh Air into the 
Cellar , ſo that the Wine of thoſe Cellars 
drinks almoſt as cold as if it were in Ice; but 
this wind-pipe did not blow when I was there, 
which was towards the gnd of September : 
For the Sun opening the pores of the Earth, 
and rarihjng the exterior Air , that which 1s 
compreſſed with in the cavities that are in 
the Mountains', ruſhes out with a conſtant 
Wind ; but when the operation of the Sun 
1s weakned ,. this courſe of the Air 1s leſs 
ſenſible. Before or over thoſe Vaults they build 
little pleaſant rooms like Summerhouſes, and 
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in them they go to collation generallie at night 


in Summer, - I never ſaw bigger Grapes then | 


row there , there 1s one ſort bigger then 
the biggeſt Damaſcene Plums that we have in 
England. 

There is a ſort of Wine here and in the Val- 
teline, which I never heard named any where 
elſe, that is called Aromatick-wine , and as 
the taſt makes one think it muſt be a compo. 
ſition, for it taſts like a Strong-water drawn 
off Spices, ſoits ſtrength being equal to a weak 
Brandy, diſpoſes one, to believe that it cannot 
be a natural Wine, and yet it 1s the pure juice 
of the Grapewithout any mixture. 'The Li1- 
quor being ſingular , I informed my ſelf par. 
ticularly of the way of preparing 1t : the Grapes 
are red, tho it; drinks white ; they let the 
Grapes hang on the Vines till November 
that they are extreain ripe , then they carry 
them to their Garrets, and ſet them all upright 
on their ends by one another for two or three 
months , then they pick all the Grapes and 
throw away thoſe in which there 15 the leaſt 
appearance of rottenneſs , ſo that they preſs 
none but ſound Grapes :- after they are preſſed 
they put the Liquor in an open Veſlel, in 
which it throws up a ſcum, which they take 
off twice a day , and when no more ſcum 
comes up , which according to the difference 
of the ſeaſon 1s ſooner or later, for ſometimes 
the ſcum comes no more after eight dates , 
and at other times it continues a fortnight , 
then they pur it ina cloſe Veſlel ; for the firſt 
year it is extream ſweet and luſcious, bur at 
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the end of the year orcs it alittle higher 
then the middle of the Veſlel, almoſt two 
thirds from the bottom , and drink it off till 
it cometh ſo low , and then every year they 
fill it up anew : once a year in the moneth of 
March it ferments, and cannot be drunk till 
that is over, which continues a month , but 
their other Wine ferments not at that time. 
Madam Salis a Lady of that Countrey who en- 
tertained us three daics with a magnificence 
equal to what can be done in London or Paris 


550-4 had Wine of this compoſition that was forty 
mY. 0 


years old, and was fo very ſtrong that one 
could hardly drink above a ſpoonfull, and it 
rated high of Spicery , tho ſhe aſſured me 
there was not one grain of Spice init, nor of 
any other mixture whatſoever, Thus the 
heat that 1s in this Wine, becomes a fire and 
diſtils at ſelf, throwing up the more ſpirituous 
parts of it to the top of the Hogs-head. 

Both here and in the Griſons the meat 1s 


( very juicy, the Fowlis excellent, their Roots 


and Herbs very taſtful, but the Fiſh of their 
Lakes 1s beyond any thing I ever ſaw. They 
Jive 1n a great ſimplicity as to their habit and 
furniture, but they have plenty of all things, 
and are extream rich, the Family where we 


| were ſonobly entertained is believed to have 


about two hundred thouſand Crowns : here 
the Italian cuſtome of one only of a Family 
that marries takes place generally, There 
15S a fort of Pots of Stone that 1s uled not on- 
ly in all the Kirchins here , but almolt all 
Lombardie over , called Lavege , the 
Stone 


.-. _ 
Stone feels oily and icaly, fo thata ſcale ſtic 
to ones Finger that touches it , and is ſome-' 
what of the nature of a ſlate , there are but three 
Mines of it known in theſe parts, one near 
Chavennes, another in the Valteline , and 
the third in the Griſons, but the firſt is much 
the beſt , they generally cut it in the'Mine 
round, of about a foot and a half Diameter, 
and about afoot and a quarter thick, and they 
workitina Mill, where the Chizzels that cut 
the Stone are driven about by a Wheel that 
1s ſet a going by Water, and which is ſo or- 
dred that he who manages the Chizzel, very 
ealtly draws forward the Wheel out of the 
courſe of the Water ; they turn off firſt the 
outward coat of this Stone till it is exactly 
ſmooth, and then they ſeparate: one Pot after 
another by thoſe ſmall and hooked Chizzels, 
by which they make a neſt of Pots all one 
within another, the outward and biggeſt be- 
ing as big as an ordinary Beef-pot , and the 
mward Pot being no bigger then a ſmall Pip- 
kin; theſethey arm with hooks and circles of 
braſs , and ſo they are ſerved by them in their 
Kitchins. One of theſe Stone-pots takes heat 
and boils ſooner then any Pot of Mettle; and 
whereas the bottoms of Mettle-pors tranſmit 
the heat ſointirely to the Liquor within, that | 
they are not inſuffcrably hot,) the bottom of 
this Stone-pot which is about twice ſo thick 
as a Pot of Mettle ® burns extreamly ; 1t never 
cracks, neither gives it any ſort of taſt to the 
Liquor that is boiled in it , but if it falls to 
the ground it 1s very brittle, yet this 1s re- 
| paired 
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paired by patching it up, for they peece their 
broken Pots ſo cloſe tho without any cement, 
by ſowing with Iron-wire the broken parcels 
together, . that in the holes which they pierce 

with the wire there 1s not the: leaſt breach 
made , except that which the wire both makes 
and fills. - The paſſage to this Mine 1s very tn- 
convenient, for they muſt creep into it for 
near half a mile through a Rock that 1s ſo hard 
that the paſſage is not above three foot high , 
and ſo thoſe that draw out the Stones creep all 
along upon their belly , having a Candle faſtn- 
ed in their forchead, and the Stone laid on a 
fort of Cuſhion made for 1t upon their hips: 
The Stones are commonly two hundred 
weight, | er 

95 _ - Buthaving mentioned ſome falls of Moun- 

; Win tains in thoſe parts, I cannot pafs by the ex- 

| rraordinary fate of the 'Town of Pleurs, that 
was about a league from Chavennes to the 
North in the ſame bottom , but on a ground 
that 1s a little more raiſed : The Town was 
half the bigneſs of Chavennes, the number of 
the Inhabitants was about two and twenty hun- 
dred perſons, but it was much more nobly 
built ; for beſides the great Palace of the Franc- 
ken, that coſt ſome milhons, there were many 
other Palaces that were built by ſeveral rich 
Factors both of. Milan and the other parts of I- 
taly, who liked the ſcituation and air as well 
as the freedom of the GdFernment of thls 
place, ſo they uſed to come hither during the 
heats, and here they gave themſelves all the 


indulgences that a vaſt wealth could furniſh. I V 
_ By 
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By one of the Paloces that was alittle diſtant 
from the Town, which was not overwhelmed 
withit, one may judge of thereſt : It was an 
out-houſe of the Family of the Francken, and 
yet 1t may compare with many Palaces 1n Ita- 
ly; and certainly Houſe and Gardens could 
not. coſt ſo little as one hundred thouſand 
Crowns. The voluptuouſneſs of this place 
became very<crying, and Madam de Salts told 
me that ſhe heard her Mother often relate ſome 
paſſages of a Proteſtant Miniſters Sermons 
that preached ina little Church which thoſe of 
the Religion had there, and warned them of- 


ten of the terrible judgments of God which. 


were hanging over their heads , and that he 
belceved would ſuddenly break out upon them. 
On the 25th of Auguſt 1618. an Inhabitanr 
came and told them to be gone, for he ſaw the 
Mountains cleaving , but he was-laughed at 
for his pains : He had a Daughter whom he 
perſwaded to leave all and go with him, but 
when ſhe was gone out of 'Town with him the 
called to mind that ſhe had not locked the Door 
ofa Room in which ſhe had ſome things of va- 
lue, and ſo ſhe went back to do that and was 
buried with the reſt ; for at the hour of Supper 


the Hill fell down and buried the Town and- 


all the Inhabitants , ſo that not one perſon 
elcaped : Thefall of the Mountains did ſo fill 
the Channel of the River, that the firſt news 
thoſe of Chavennes had of it was by the failing 
of their River, for three or four hours there 
came not a drop of Water, but the River 
wrought for it ſelf a new courſe and returned 
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to them, I could OF, of particular character 
of the Man who eſcaped, fo I muſtleave the 
ſecret reaſon of ſo ſingular a preſervation to 
the great diſcovery at the laſt day of thoſe ſteps 
of divine providence that are now fo unac. 
countable. Some of the Family of the Franc. 
ken got ſome Miners to work under ground 
to find out the wealth that was buried in their 
Palace ; for beſides their Plate and furniture 
there was a great caſh and many Jewels in the 
Houſe : the Miners pretended they. could 
find nothing, but they went to their Countrey 
of Tirol, and built hne Houſes and a great 
,wealrh appeared, of which no other viſible 
account could be given but this, that they had 
foun] !lome of that treaſure, 'The chiet Factors 
of Iraly have been Griſons, and they told me 
that as the Trade of Banking began in L.om- 
bardy , ſo that all Europe over a Lombard and 
a Bank ſignified the ſame thing, ſo the great 
Bankiers of Lombardy were Griſons , and to 
this day the Griſons drive a great Trade 1n 
money ;. for a Man there of a hundred thou- 
ſand Crowns Eſtate hath not perhaps a third 
part of this within the Countrey, but purs 1t 
out in the neighbouring States : And the 11- 
terty of the Countrey 1s fuch, that the Natives 
when they have made up Eſtates elſewhere, 
are glad to leave even Italy and the beſt parts 
of Germany , and to come and hive among 
thoſe Mountains, of which the very fight 1s 
enough to fill a Man with horror. 

. From Chayennes we went for two hours 
through a plain to the Lake of Chavennes, 


which 
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which is almoſt round, and is about two mile » 
Diameter. This Lake falls into the Lake of 
Como over againſt the Fort Fuentes ; when 
we paſſed there the Water was ſo low that the 
Boar could not eaſily get over a Bank that lay 
between the two Lakes. The Lake of Como 
is about eight and forty miles long and four 
broad, it runs between 3wo ranges of Hills : 
I did not ſtay 'ong enough in Como to give 
any deſcription of 1t , for I thought to have 
returned that way from a little tour that I 
made into the Baliages that the Switzers have 
in Italy, of Lugane, Locarmo and Bellin- 
:0na : but I took another courſe ſo I ſaw no- 
thing 1n Como ; the beſt thing 1n 1t is a fine 
Chappel, which the preſent Pope who is a 
native of Como 1s building. From Como we 
went eight miles to Codelago, which belongs 
to the Switzers, and from thence to Lugane 
we had eight miles of Lake : this Lake doth 
otrun 1n an even current as the other Lakes 
hat riſe under the Alps ; but the ſcituation 
of the Hills about it throws it into ſeyeral 
courſes. 

The Switzers have here ſeveral little Pro- 
nces or Baliages, of which during the Wars 
Italy, between the Dukes of Milan and the 
wo Crowns in Francis the firſt, and Charles 
nefifths time , they poſſeſied themſelves as a 
pledge for paiment of their arrears, and they 
rere then (uch conſiderable allies, that the 
made both the competitors for the Dutchy of 
Milan court them by turns, and became rhe 
Peaceable poſſefiors of almoſt all that tract 
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. that lies between the Lake of Como to the 
Countrey of the Valeſſ1 or the Valleys. 'The 
Inhabitants here are ſo well uſed , they live 
ſo free of all impoſitions , and the Switzers 
Government is ſo gentle, that here I muſt tel] 
you another paradox, this 1s the worſt Coun. 
trey, the leaſt productive, the moſt expoſed 
to cold, and the laſt capable of Trade of all 
Italy, and yet it 1s by far the beſt peopled of 
any that I ſaw in all Italy : There belongs to 
the Baliage of Lugane alone ninety-nine VI. 
lages, of which a great many are very large, 
and all are full of people. The twelve ancient 
Cantons have their turns of all the Baliage 
and other Offices here : but when it comes 
to the turn of thoſe of the Religion , their 
Bailifs muſt be contented with private deyo. 
tions 1n their own Houſe , but can have no 
publick exerciſes, nor ſo much as a Miniſter 
in their Houſes. For here asin the Valteline 
when the Spaniards confirmed the right of the 
Cantons to thoſe Territories , they made an 
expreſs proviſion, that no Religion except 
the Popiſh ſhould be tolerated here; ſo that 
the Bailife who 1s the Prince often hath not 
the free liberty of his Religion in theſe parts, 
The Bailifs here make their advantages as well 
as in the other parts of Switzerland, but yet 
with more caution, for they take great care 
not to give the natives any diſtaſt, tho the 
miſeries to which they ſee all their Neigh- 
bours expoſed, andthe abundance and liberty 
in which they livejſhould by all appearance de- 
liver their Maſters from any great _PPEIY 
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fo 1ll a ſoil , when they are inſight of the beſt 


\ World, there 1s nothing in all Italy that can £ 


Ion 
fons of a revolt : A great many Mechanicks 
of all ſorts live 1n theſe parts, who go all Sum. 
mer lohg over Italy, and. come: back hither 
with what they have gained, and live free of 
all taxes. I was told that ſome Nephews of 
Popes, in particular the Barberines had treat- 
ed with the Switzers to buy this Countrey 
from them, and ſo to erect it into a principality, 
and that they had reſolved to offer twelve 
thouſand Crowns to the twelve Cantons, but 
they found 1t-would certainly be reje&ted fo 
they made not the propoſition to the Diet of 
the Cantons as they once intended, and it is 
certain whenſoever this Countrey 1s brought 
under a yoke like that which the reſt of Italy 
bears 1t will be ſoon abandoned, for there 1s 
nothing that draws ſo many people to livein 


ſoil of Europe, but the cafinets of the Go- _ | 
yernment. From Lugane I went to the Lago /., , ilaje - 
Maggiore Which 18a great and noble Lake, © / 

t1s 1x3#6& miles long, and in molt places fix | 
miles broad, and a hundred fathom deep a- 

bout the middle of it , it makes a great Bay \ 

to: the Weſtward , and there hes here two 

Iſlands called the Borromean Iſlands, that are | forro 


certainly the lovelieſt ſpots of ground in the | FT, (aned7 7 


be compared to then, they have the full view 
of the Lake, and the ground riſes fo ſweetly 
inthem that nothing can be imagined hke the 
Terraſles here, they belong to two Counts of 
the Borromean Familie, F was only in oe 
of them which belongs to the head of rhe Fa- 
G 11] mihe, 
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. milie, who is Nephew to the famous Cardinal 
10! 1 known by the name of S. Carlo :; on the Weſt, 
Fo 7. lx, end lies Fin Palace, which 1s one of the bef 


' here 1s a great collection of noble Pictures 


Ing Earth over thoſe Vaults. 
; Garden to the Eaſt that riſes up from the Lake 
| by five rows of Terraſles, on the thres fide: 
| Og.the Garden that are watered by the Lake, 
; the Stairs are noble, the Walls are all co. 


! ble Suammer-houſe all wainſcotred, if I may 
ſpeak ſo, with Alabaſter and Marble of a fine 


gocs ina level to all the reſt of the Alleys and 


02 


of Italy , for the lodgings within , tho the Ar, 
chitecture is but ordinary, there is one noble 
apartment above four and twenty foot high, 
and there 1s a vaſt addition making toit, and 


beyond any thing I ſaw out of Rome : 'The 
whole I{land is a Garden except alittle corner 
to thc South ſer off for a Village of about forty 
little Houſes , and becauſe the figure of the 
Ifland was not made regular by nature, they 
have built great Vaults and Portica's along the 
Rock, which are all made Grotcſque, and fo 
they have brought it toa regular form by lay. 
There 1s firſt a 


vered with Oranges and Citrons,,and a more 
beaiitit::1 ſpot of a Garden cannot be ſeen; 
There are two buildings in the two corners 
of this. Garden , the one 1s only a milne for 
fatching up the Water, and the other is a no- 


colour inclining to red, from this Garden one 


parterres , Herb-Gardens and Flower-Gar- 
dens, inall which there are varieties of Foun- 
teins and Arbors, but the great parterre 1s a 
ſurprizing thing, for as 1t 1s well Fro Ogg 
; | WIl 
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with Statues and Fountains , and is of a vaſt 
extent, and juſtly ſ{cituated tothe Palace, fo 
at the further- end of it theres a great Mount, 


that face of 1t that looks to the Parterre is \ 
 madelike a Theater all full of Fountains and 
Statues, the height rifing up in five l(everal 


rows, 1t being about fifty foot high, and. a- 
bout fourſcore foot in front, and round this 
Mount anſwering to the five rows into which 
the Theater 1s divided, there goes as many 


terraſles of noble walks, the Walls are all as 
cloſe covered with Oranges and Citrons as | 
any of our Walls in England are with Laurel: | 


the top of the Mount is ſeventy foot long and 


forty broad, and here is a vait Ciſtern into 


which the Mill plates up the Water that muſt 
furniſh all the Fountains : The Fountains 
were not quite finiſhed when; T was there, bur 
when all is finiſhed this place will look like 
an inchanted Ifland. The freſhnets' of the 
Air, it being both in a Lake and near the 
Mountains, the fragant ſmell, the beautiful 
proſpect, and the delighting variety that 1s 
here makes it ſuch a habitation for Summer, 


that perhaps the whole V Vorld hath nothing 


likeit. From this I went to Seſtio, a miſer- 


able Village at the end of the Lake, and here 
I began to feel a might, change being now 
in Lombardy, which 1s certainly the beauti- 
fulleſt Countrey that can be imagined, the 
ground lies ſo even, it is ſo well watered, to 
{weetly divided by rows of 'Trees inclofing 
every piece of ground of an Acre or two Acres 
compalſs, that 1t cannot be deniad that here 
G 11 
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is a vaſt extent ,of jſoil above two hundred 
miles long , and in.many places a hundred 


' miles broad, where the whole Countrey 1s 


equal to the loyelieſt ſpots in all England or 
France, it hath all the {weetneſs that Holland 
or Flanders have, but with a warmer Sun anda 
better Air, the Neighbour-hood of the Moun. 
tains cauſes a freſhneſs of Air here, that makes 
the ſoil the moſt deſirable place to liven that 
can be ſeen, if the Governement were not 
ſo exceſhiyely ſevere, that there is nothing 
but poverty over all this rich Countrey. A 
Traveller in many places finds almoſt nothing, 
and 1s ſoill furniſhed, thatif he doth not buy 
proviſions in. the great .Towns, he will be o- 
bliged to a very ſevere Diet, in a Countrey 
that he ſhould think flowed with Milk and 
Hony : but I ſhall ſay }imore of this hereafter, 
The Lago Maggiore diſcharges it ſelf in the 


River Teſine, which runs with {ſuch a force 


that we went thirty miles in three hours, 


_ a 


' having but one Rower, and the Water was 


no way ſwelled. From this we went into 
the Canale which Francis the- firſt cut from 
this River to the Town of Milan , which 1s 
about thirty foot broad, and on both its banks 
there are ſuch provrions to diſcharge the Wa- 
rerwhen itriſes, to ſuch a height, that it can 
never be fuller of V Vater then 1s intended it 
thould be; it lies alſo ſo even that ſometimes 


| for ſix miles together one ſees the line ſo exact 


| 
U 


that. there is not the leaſt crook : it 1s thirty 
miles long, and 1s the beſt advantage that the 
Town of Milan hath for V Vater carriage. , 
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* and infide, and on the topitis all flagg*d with 


oO 

I will not entertain a with along deſcrip- M [i 
tion of this great City , whichis one of the no- /*"! ws) 
bleſt in the World, to be an Inland Town that 4 
hath no great Court, no commerce either by 
ſea or any Nayigable'Riyer, and that is now 
the Metropolis of a very ſmall State ; for that 
which is not Mountainous in this ſtate, is not 
above fixty nples ſquare, and yetit produces a 
wealth that 5 JUrprieing D It paies FT 40 eſta- | 
bliſhment of ſeven and | erty thouſand men, 
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and yet there are not ſixteen thouſand ſouldiers 
effectively init, ſo many areecat up by thoſe 1n 
whoſe hands the Government 1s lodged: But 
the vaſtneſs of the Town, the Nobleneſs of the 
Buildings, and above all the ſurprizing riches 
of the Churches & Convents are ſigns of great _,, 
wealth : The Dome hath nothing to commend The Nome 
it of Architecture, it being built in the rude x 
Gothick manner, but for the vaſtneſs and ri- 

ches of the Building, it 1s equal to any in Ita- 

ly , S. Peters it ſelf not excepted. It 1s all} 
marble, both pavement, and Walls both outſide } 
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Marble; and there is the vaſteſt number of ni-. 
ches for Statues of marble , both within and' 
without , that are any where to be ſeen. It 
is true the Statues in ſome of the niches are not 
proportioned to the niches themſelves ; the 
Frontiſpiece 1s not yet made , it 1s to be all 
over covered with ſtatues and bas reliefs; and 
the Pillars of which there are four rows in 
the body of, the Church , have each of them 
eight niches at the top for ſo many Statues; and 
tho one would think this Church ſo full of Sta- 
C% . » WES 
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tues,that almoſtevery Saint hath his ſtatue, yet 
I was aſfured they wanted leven thouſand to fi. 
niſh the deſign, but theſe muſt chiefly belong to 
the Frontiſpiece : The Church as I could mea. 
ſureit by walking overitin an equal pace, is 
five hundred foot long,and two hundred wide; 
the Quire 1s wainſchotted and carved in fo 
extraordinary a manner, that I never ſaw Paſ- 
fion ſo well exprefled in Wood ; it contains 
{ixty ſtalls, and they have almoſt all the Hiſto. 
ries of the Goſpel reprented in them, Juſt un- 
der the Cupulo lies S. Carlo's body, as I was 
told, ia a great caſe of Criſtal of vaſt value, 
but I could not come near it; for we were the- 
reon two Holidaics, and there was a perpe- 
tual crowd about it; and the ſuperſtition of the 
prope for his body , 1s ſuch, that on a Ho- 
iday one runs a hazard that comes near it 
without doing ſome reverence. His canoni- 
zation coſt the Town a hundred thouſand 
Crowns, they pretend they have miracles too, 
for Cardinal Frederigo Borromee; but they 
will not ſet about his Canoniſation, the price. 
1s ſo high. The Plate and other preſents made 
toS. Carlo are things of a prodigious value; 
ſome ſervices for the Altar are all of Gold, 
ſome yery maſhre and ſet with Jewels, others ſo 
finely wrought that the faſhion 1s thought equal 
to the valuc of the mettle; the Habits and all 
the other Ornements for the Function of his 
Canonization are all of an incredible Wealth, 
He was indeed a Prelate of great merit, and ac- 
cording to the anſwer that a Frier made to Phi- 
lip de Comines, when he asked him how they 

came 
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came to qualifie one of the worſt of their Prins. 
ces with the Title. of Saint in an inſcription 
which he read, which was that they gave that 
Title to all their benefactors; never man de- 
ſerved of a Town this Title fo juſtly as Cardi- 
nal Borromee d1d, torhe laidout a prodigious 
Wealth in Milan, leayping nothing to his Fa- 
mily, but the honour of having produced ſo 
great a man, which 1s a real temporal inheri- 
tance to it, for as there have been, {ince that 
time, two Cardinals of that Family, ſo 1t 18 
eſteemeda Caſa Santa; andevery time that it 
produces an Eccleſiaitick of any conſiderable 
merit, he is ſure, 1thelives toit, to beraiſed 
to this Archbiſhoprick, for if there were one of 
the Family capable of it , and that did not carry 
it that alone might diſpole the State to a Rebel- 
lion , and he were a bold man that would ad- 
venture on a competition with one of this Pa- 
mily. He laid out a great deal on the Dome 
and conſecrated it , tho the work will not 
be quite finiſhed yet for ſome Ages, that be- | 
ing one of the crafts of the Italian Prieſts ne- 
ver to finiſh a great deſign, that ſo by keep- | 
ing 1t ſtill in an unfmiſht eſtate , they may | 
be alwaies drawing great donatives toit, from! 
the ſuperſtition of the people. He builr the 
Arch-Biſhops Palace, whichis very noble, and 
a ſeminary, a colledge tor the Switzers , ſeve- 

_ ral Pariſh Churches, and many Conyents. In 
ſhort the whole Town 1sfull of the marks of his 
Wealth. Thertiches of the Churches of Milan 
ſtrike out with amarement, the Building , the 
Painting , the Altars, and the Plate, and eve- 
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ry thing in the Convents, except their Librai- 
res, areall ſigns both of great Wealth. zndof 
a very _powerful is er” i= 
braires not only here, but all Italy; over are 
I candaſous things, the room is often fine and 
richly adorned , but the Books are few, 11! 
bound, and worſe choſen , and the i ignorance 
of the Prieſts;both ſecular and Regular is ſuch, 
that no man that hath not had occaſion to diſco- 
verit, can ealily believe it. The Convent of 
S. Victor that 1s without the Town, 15 by much 
the richeſt, it is compoſed of Canons Regular, 
called in Italy the Order of Mount Olive, or 
Olivetan ; that of the Bernabites 1s extream 
rich, there is a Pulpit and a Confeſſional all in- 
Jaid with Agates of different colours , finely 
ſpottedMarbles, and of Lapis Lazulis that are 
thought almoſt ineftimable., S. Laurence has 
anoble Cupulo, and a Pulpit of the fame form 
with that of the Bernabitus, The Jeſuits, the 
Theatines, the Dominicans, and S. Sebaſtians 
") I arcvery rich. The Cittadel ts too well known 
{ fn tonecda deſcription, it is very regularly built, 
” and 1s a moſt effectual reſtraint to keep the 
Town in order, but it could not ſtand out a- 
inſt a good Army three daies; for its ſo little, 
and ſo full of buildings, that it could not reſiſt 
aſhowr of Bombs. The Hoſpital 1s indeed a 
{aL Royal Building, I was told it had ninety thou- . 
ſand Crowns Revenue: The old Court is lar- 
ge, and would look noble if it werenot Qt for the 
Fe ae Court that isnear it, which is two hun- 
þ| dred at and fifty Foot ſquare, and there are three 


rows of | COrFIGers or Gallerics all round the 
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Court , one in every ſtage according to the 
Italian manner, which makes the lodgings ve- : 
ry convenient, and gives a Gallery before eye- 

ry door: It 1strue theſe take up a great dcal of 
the Building , being ordinarily eight or ten > 
foot broad ; but then here 1s an open ſpace that | 


is extream cool on that {ide where the Sun doth 

not lie, for it is all open to the Air, the Wall 
being only ſnpported by Pillars, at the diſtance > 
of fifteen or twenty foot one from another. > 
In this Hoſpital there are not only Galleries” © 
full of Beds on both ſides, as 1s ordinary in all 
Hoſpitals; but there. are alſo a great many | 
Chambers in which perſons whoſe condition | > 
was formerly diſtinguiſhed are treated with a 
particular care. There 1s an out-houſe which _ 

is called the Lazarette, that is without the Jazar 
VValls, which belongs to rhis Hoſpital, its 

an exact quarter of a mile ſquare, and there | 

are three-hundred and fixty Rooms in it, and 


CG _ 


4 allery runs all along betore the Chambers, | 
ſo that as the ſervice 1s convenient , the {tick 
have a covered walk before their Doors. In 
the middle of this vaſt ſquare there 1s an Octan- | 
gular Chappel, ſo contrived that the ſick from | 7 
all their Beds may ſec the elevation of the | > 
Hoſtie and adore it : This Houſe 1s for the 
Plague or for infectious Feayers , and the 
Sick that want a freer Air, are alſo removed 
"hither. 
As for the devotions of this place, I ſaw here 
the Ambroſian Office, which 1s diſtinguiſhed 
from the Roman, both in the Muſick which 
1s much fimpler, and in ſome other rites : the 
| Goſpel 
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Goſpel is read in a high Pulpit at the lower end 
of the Quire, that ſo1t may be heard by all the 
people, tho this 1sneedlels, finceitis read in a 
language that they do not underſtand : when 
they go to lay high Maſs , the Prieſts comes 
from the high Altar to the lower-end of the 
Quire, where the Offertory o! the Bread and 
the V Vine is made by ſome of the Laity , they 
were Nuns that made it when I was there, 
I heard a Capucin Preach here ; it was the firſt 
Sermon I heard in Italy, andI was much ſur- 
prized at many Comical expreſſhions and gel- 
ſtures, but moſt of all with the concluſion ; for 
there being 1n all the Pulpits of! Italy a Cruci- 
fix on the {ide of the Pulpit towards the Altar; 
he, aftera long addreſs to it, at laſt inaforced 
tranſport, took 1t in his Arms and hugged it 
and kifled it: But I obſerved that before he 
kiſs?dit ; he ſeeing ſome duſt on it, blew it off 
very carefully, for I was juſt under the Pul- 
pit: He entertained it with along and tender 
careſs, and heldit out to the people, and would 
haveforced tears both from himſelf and them , 
yet I ſaw noneſhed. Burifthe ſermon an the 
morning ſ{urprized me , I wondred no Jeſs ar 
two diſcourſes that I heard in one Church, at 
tae ſame time ,* in the afternoon : for there 
were two bodies of men ſet down m different 
places of the Church all covered, and two Lay- 
men 1n ordinary habits were entertaining them 
with diſcourſes of Religion in a Catecherical 
ſtile: Theſe were Confrairics, and thoſe were 
ſome of the more devout that inſtructed the 
reit. This I never ſaw any where MIfe> {fo I 
| d 
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do not know whether its peculiar to Milah 
ornot. My Conductor could not ſpeak La- 
tin, and the Italian there 1s ſo different from }. 
the true Tuſcan, which I only knew, that I 
could not underſtand him when he was ingaged 
in a long diſcourſe, ſo I was not cleirly 1n- 

\ formed of this matter; but I any apt to think 
it might have been ſome inſtitution of Car- 
dinal Borromees, The Ambroſian Library 
founded by Cardinal Frederick Borromee 1s a 

' very noble Room and well furniſhed, only it 
15 too full of School- men and Canonitſts , which | 
are the chief ſtudies of Italy, and it hath too 
few Books of a more ſolid and uſctul learning. | 
One part of the diſpoſition of the Room was 
pleaſant , there 1s a great number of Chairs 
placed all round it at a competent diſtance from 
one another, and to every Chair there belongs 
a Desk with an Ecritoire that hath Pen, Ink, 
and Paper init, ſo that every Man finds tools 

- here for ſuch extracts as he would make. There 
1s alittle Room of Manuſcripts at the end of 
the great Gallery , but the Library-keeper 
knows little of them , a great many of them 
relate to their Saint Charles. I ſaw ſome 
fragments of Latin Bibles, but none ſeemed 
to be above fix' hundred years old, there are 
allo ſome fragments of Saint Ambroles works, 
and of Saint Jeroms Epiſtles that are of the 
ſame antiquity, I was ſorry not to find Saint | 
Ambrole's x intire , IS ] might have. 
ſeen whether the Books of the Sacrameyts arc 
aſcribed to him 1n ancient copies, for perhaps | 
they belogg to a more modern Author, Ir 1s 

* true 
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erue in theſe Books the dodrine of a ſort of 
a corporal preſence 1s aſſerted in very high ex. 
preſſions ; but there 1s one thing mentioned 
in them, which 1s ſtronger againſt it then all 
thoſe citations ean be for it; for the Author 
gives us the formal words of the prater of con. 
{ecration 1n his time, which he prefaces with 
ſome ſolemnity : will you know how the 
change is wrought, hear the Heavenly words? 
For the Prieſt ſaith, but whereas in the pre. 
ſent Canon of the Maſs, the praier of conſe. 
cration 1s for a good part of it very near inthe 
ſame words with thoſe which he.ment1ons, there 
is one eſſential difference, for in the Canon they 
now pray that the Hoſty may be to them the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, (which by the way 
doth not agree too well with the notion of 
Tranflubſtantiation , and approacheth more 
to the doctrine of the Lutherians: ) whereas 


! inthe prater, cited by that Author, the Hoſty 
18 ſaid to be the figure of th? Body and Blood 


of Chriſt : here 1s the language of the whole 
Church of that time, and in the moſt 1impor- 


; tant partof the divine Office, which {1gnifieth 
| more to me then athouſand quotations out of 


particular writers, which are but their pri- 
vate opinions : but this is the voice of the 
whole body in its addrefles to God : and it 
ſeems the Church of Rome , when the new 
doctrine of the corporal preſence was received , 
ſaw that this praier of conſecration could not 
confilt with it, which made her change ſuch 
This gave Mc 4 
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Offices , but I found - in the Abbey -of | 
St. Germains that ſeemed older then the times | 
of Charls the Great ; ſo I found none, of ay | 
great Antiquity 1n all Italy : Thoſe publiſh- 
ed by Cardinal Bona , ' and. Since by P. Ma- 
billon , that were brought from Heidel- 
. berg, are the moſt ancient; that are in the Va- 
tican; but theſe ſeem not to be above eight > 
hundred years old : There are none of the 
ancient Roman Offices now to be ſeen if the ) 
Vatican, I] was amazed to find none of any 
oreat Antiquity ; - which made me conclude | 
that either they were deſtroied , that ſo the 
difference between Ancient and Modern Rt- 
tuals might not be turned againſt that Church, 
as an undeniable Eyidence to prove the” 
Changes that ſhe hath made in divine matters, 
or that they were ſo well kept that Hereticks, 
were not to be ſuffered to look into them, But 
to return to the Ambrofian Library ,: there 1s 1n 
it a Manuſcript of great Antiquity , tho not of 
ſuch great conſequence, which 1s Ruthnus's 
Tran{lation of Joſephus, that 1s written in the 
old Roman hand, which is very hard to be read. 
But there 1s a deed in the curious Collection 
that Count Maſcardo hath made at Verona , 
which by the dateappears to have been written 
in Theodoſius's time, whichis the ſame ſort of 
writing with the Manuſcript of Rufhnus, ſo 
that it may be reckoned to have been writ in 
Rufthnus his own time , and this 1s the moſt vas« 
luable, tho the leaſt known curiolity 1n the | 
whole Library. 

I need not lay any thing of the curions works 

in 
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"in Criſtal that are to: be ſeen in Milati ; the 
gen quantities: that are in. Europe , are 
'Fo 

this is too well known 'to need any further in 
Jargement. It is certain the Alps have much 
Wealth ſhur up in their Rocks, if the Inhabi. 
-tants knew how to ſearch forit: But I heard of 


'Mines and Minerals ſhut up within them. Gold 
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und inthe Alps, and are wrought here; but 


no Mines that were wrought except iron Mi. 
nes; yet by the colourings, that in many places, 
the Fountains make , - as they run along the 
Rocks, one ſees cauſe to believe that there are 


hath been often found in the River of Arve, 
that runs by Geneva, 
The laſt curiofiry thar I ſhall mention of the 


{+45 tata Town of Milan is the Cabinet of the Chanoine 
LP - 4.» Settala , which is now in his Brothers hands, 


where there are a great many very valuable 
things , both of Art and Nature : there is 4 
lump of Ore, in which there 1s both Gold and 


Silver and E-meralds, and Diamonds, which was 
| brought from Peru. There are many curious 


( 
| 
| c 
motions where by an.unſeen Spring, a Ball, , 
after it hath rowled down through many wind: I , 
ing deſcents, 1s thrown up, and lo it ſeems to . 
be a perpetual motion, this is done in ſeveral |} ; 
forms, andit is well enough diſguiſed to deceive || + 
the vulgar, Many motions of little Animals FI , 
that run about by Springs are alſo.very pretty. | . 


| There 1s a L.oadſtone of a vaſt force that carries |} ,, 
| apgreat Chain: Thereis alſo a monſtrons Child I |, 
| that was lately born in the Hoſpital, which u I} 


preſerved in Spirit of Wine: 1t 1s double below, I, 


it hath one breaſt and neck, two pairot ears,or |, 
__ vaſi 
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vaſt head and but one face. As for the Build- 
ings in Milan they are big and ſubſtantial, but 
they have not much regular or beautiful Archi- 
teqture: The Governors Palace hath ſome no- | 


ble apartments in 1t: The chiet Bace of the 7 


Town 1s that of the Ziomodt:, which was built a | 
by a Bankier. There1s one inconvenience in_ L nv 
Milan, which throws down all the pleaſure that py Han 


one can find1n 1t : they haveno glaſs windows, , ] g 


- 
. 


ſo that one is either expoſed to the Air , or ſhut,1 1; fon + 
upin a Dungeon : and this ſo univerſal, that 
there 1s not one houſe of ten that hath glaſs in 
their VVindows : the ſame defect 1s in Flo- | 
rence, beſides all the ſmall Towns of Italy, "4 
which 1s an efﬀett of their poverty: For what > Jfa 1 
by the oppreſſion of the Government , what by :; // [we 

E 


3 


the no leſs ſqueezing oppreſſion of their Prieſts, Her 
who drain all the reſt of their V Vealth that is /** P. 
not eat up by the Prince, to inrich their Chur-f® hy J 
ches and Convents, the people here are reduced «/*v ? F, 
toa poverty , that cannot be eaſily beleeved -4hAy. ci 
one that ſees the V Vealth that 1s1n their Chur- #, ; P- Yo 
ches, and this is going on ſo conſtantly in Milan: 2. Fog, 
that it 18 ſcarce accountable from whence ſo vaſt ©; - 

a treaſure can-be found ; but Purgatory is a /*%3 07 
fonds not ealily exhauſted. 'The VVealth of « Caf JC 
the Milaneſe conſiſts chiefly rn their Silks, and 

that Tradctalls ſo mightily by the vaſt Impor- | 

tations that the Eaft India Companies bring in- |.» * 

to Europe, that all Italy feels this very ſenſi-| / YL? 
bly, and langurſhepextreainly by the great fall | 


that 1s 1n the Silk-Trade : There 1s a great mag- 
mfcencein Milan; the Nobility aftect to make 


anoble appearance both in their Cloaths, their 
| H 1 Coa- 


L16 
Coaches, and their Attendants ; and the Wo: 

men go abroad with more freedom here then in . 
any Town of Italy. And thus T have told you 
all thar hath hitherto occurred to me, that] 


thought worth your knowledge, Iam 
| Yoars. 


Potſcript. 

In the account that I gave yowof Geneva, 

I forgat to mention a very extraordinary iper- 
ſon that 1s there Miſtris Walkier ; her Father 
1s of Shaft houſe, ſhe loſt her 1ght when ſhe was 
but a year old, by being too near a ſtove that 
was very hot: Therereſts in the upper part of 
her eye ſo much ſight, that ſhe diſtinguiſhes day 
from night ; and when any perſon ſtands be. 
tween her and the light ſhe will diſtinguiſh by 
the head and its dreſs a man from a woman ; but 
when ſhe turns down her eyes ſhe ſees nothing: 
ſhe hath a vaſt memory ; beſides the French 
that 1s her natural language, ſhe ſpeaks both 
High-Dutch, Italian and Latin : ſhe hath all 
the Pſalms by heart, in French, and many of 
them in Dutch and Italian : ſhe underſtands the 
O1d Philoſophy well, and is now ſtudying the 
New : ſhe hath ſtudied the body of Divinity 
well, and hath the Text of the Scriptures ve- 
ry ready : Onall which matters I had long con- 
verfations with her; ſhe not only ſings well, 
bur ſhe plains rarely on the Organ; andI was 
told ihe piayed on the Violin, but her Violin 
was out of order, But that which is moſt of 
all ,1s, ſhe writes legibly : in order to her learn- 
ing towrite, her Father who 1s a worthy man, 
and hath ſuch tenderneſs for her, that he fur- 


nith- 


\S | 

niſheth her with Maſter, of all ſorts , ordered 
Letters to be carved in Wood, and ſhe by feel- 
ing the Characters formed ſuch an Idea of them, 
that ſhe writes with a crayon ſo diſtin&ly that 
her writing can be well read, of which have 
ſeveral eſlaies, I ſaw her write, ſhe doth it 
more nimbly then can be 1magined ; ſhe hath a 
machine that holds the paper, and keeps her al. 


wayesin line, But that whichi1s aboveall the .. 


reſt, ſhe1is a perſon of extraordinary devotion , 
great reſignation to the Will of God, and a pro- 
found humility : The Preceptor that the Father 
kept in the houſe with her , hath likewiſe a 
wonderful faculty of acquiring Tongues. 
When he eame firſt to Geneya (for he 18 of Zu- 
rich) he ſpokenot a word of French, and with- 
in thirteen months he Preacht in French cor- 
rectly , and with a good accent : Healſo began 


to ſtudy Italian in the mouth of November,, - 


and before the end of the following February 
he preacht in Ttalian ; his accent was good, and 
his ſtile was florid , which was very extraordi- 
nary , for the Italian language is not ſpoken in 
Geneva, tho the race of the Iralians do keep up 
{till an Italian Church there. 
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THE THIRD 


LETTER 


En 


# 


Florence, the 5. of N ovember, 


fince I writ laſt to you, and fol know you 
A. expect an account of the moſt conſiderable 
things that have occurred to me ſince my laſt 
from Milan. Twenty miles from Milan we 
paſt through Lodi a miſerable Garriſon, tho a 


J inc: now another month over my head 


Frontier 'Town ; bat indeed the Frontiers , 


both of the Spaniards and the Venetians , as 
well as thoſe of the other Princes of Italy, ſhew 
that they are not very apprehenſive . of one 
another ; and when one paſſes through thoſe 
places , which are repreſented in Hiſtory as 
places of great ſtrength, capable of reſiſting a 


long Siege, he muſt acknowledge that the ſight. 


of them, brings the Idea that he had concejved of 
them , agreat many degrees lower, For Lom- 
bardy, which was ſo long the ſeet of VVar, 
could not ſtand out againſt a good Army now 
for ſo many dayes , as 1t did then for years. 'The 
Garriſon of Cremiwhich is the firſt of the Ve- 
netian I erritory , 15 no better then that of Lo- 

dl, 
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"I ai, only the people in the Venetian Dominign 


live happier then under the Spaniard. * 
The Senate ſends Podeſta*'s much like: the 
the Bailifs of the Switzers who order the Ju- 
{tice and the Civil Governmeat of the Juri{di- 
ion aſſigned them: There 1s alfo a Caprain 
General who hath the Military Auhority in his 
hinds ; and theſe two are checks. upon one 
another , as the Bafla's and the Cadi's arc 
among the Turks, Burt here in Crema the 
Town is fo ſmall that both thefe are in one per- 
ſon. We were there in the time of the Fair, 
Linnen Cloath and Cheeſe, whichtho itgaes 
by the name of Parmeſan , 1s made chiefly m 
Lodi are the main ingredients of the Fair, The 
magnificence of the Podeſta appeared very ex- 
traordinary , for he went through the Fair 
with a great Train of Coaches, allin his own 
Livery ; and the two Coaches in whick he and 
his Lady ride were both extraordinary rich: 
his was a huge Bed-coach , all the out {1de black 
Velvet, and a mighty rich Gold Fringe, lined 
with black Damask, flowered with Gold, 
From Crema it 1s thirty miles to_Breſcia , 
whichis a great Town, and full of Trade and 
Wealth, here they make the. beſt Barrils for 
Piſtols and Muskets of all Italy : there are great 
iron works near. it : but the War with the 
Turk had occaſioned an order that none might 


be ſold without a_permiſſion from Venice: 
They are building a Noble Dom ar Breſcia: L 
was ſhewed a Nunery there, which is now under 
a great diſgrace, ſome years ago anew Bithoy 


coming thither , began with the Vilitation of 
H 111] thar 


Breſes | 
* 
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that Nunnery : he diſcovered two Vaults,” by 
one, men came ordinarily into it: and by a. 
nother the Nuns that were big went and lay-in 
of Childbed: when he was examining the Nung 
{ſeverely concerning thofe Vaults, ſome of them 
told him , that his own Prieſts did much worſe: 
Heſhut up the Nunns , ſo that thoſe who are 
profeſſed live ſtill there , but none come to 
take the Vail: and by this means the houſe will 
Joon come to an end : The Cittadel hes over the 
' Town on a Rock, and commands it abſolutely, 
' Bothhere andin Crema the Towns have begun 
| a complement within theſe laſt ten or twelve 
| Years to their Podeſta's, which 1s a matter of 
great Ornament to their Palaces, but will grow 
; } toa vaſt charge, for they erect ſtatues to their 
* | Podeſta's: and this being once begun, muſt be 
carried on: otherwiſe thoſe to whom. the like 
honour 1s not done will reſent it as ahigh at- 
front, ;and the reyenges of the Noble Vene- 
tions, are dreadful things to their ſubjects. 
'This name of Podefta is very ancient for in the 
Roman times, the chief Magiſtrates of theleſ- 
ſer Towns was called the Porteſtas, as appears 
by that of 7«veral-Fidenarum Gabiorumve eſſe 
poteſtas. 

From Breſcia the beauty of Lombardy 1sa 
little interrupted, for as all the way from Mi- 
1an to Breſcia is as one Garden, 1ſo here on the 
one {ide we come under the Mountains, and 
wepalſs by the Lake of Guarda, whichis forty 
miles long, and-where it is broadeſt, is twenty 
miles broad : The miles indeed, all Lombar- 
dy over, arecxtreamfſhort , for Iwalkt 0 
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four or five miles in a walk , and I found'a thou-. 
fand paces made. their common - mile ; bet in 
Tuſcany and the Kingdom of Naples, the mile, 
is alteen hundred paces.  W.g-:palſs throygh a; 
great Heathfor feyen or eight mites on this fide- 
of Verona, which begins to be cultivaxed,.. Ve-; Ve 1 On 
rona1s a valt Town, and truchofirt well built-z- © 
there are many-rich Churches m it: but there; 
i; ſo little Trade ſtirring, and fo little mony; 
going , that. 1t 15 not ealie here to enanges, Pr 
itol, without taking, their coin;of baſe alloy. ,; 
which doth nat paſs out of the Veroneſe :;for; 
this ſeems a ſtrahge maxim of the Venetians- 
to ſuffer thoſe ſmall ſtates;; -te retain fill a' 
coin peculiar.tothem , whichis extream incon+; 
yenient for Commerce. The known Anti-; | 
uity of Verona 15 the Amphitheater , 'one. of- 
'the leaſt of all that the Romans built , but; the: 
beſt preſerved, for tho moſt of the great ſtones-' 
of, the outiſfide are pickt out : yer the great flop-: 
ping Vault on which the rows of the ſeats are: 
laid 1s entire the rows of the ſeats are alſo: 
mn tire, they are four forty rows, every,row; 
153 foot ang half high, and as.mueh in breadth!', 
ſo that a man fits conveniently in them, under: 
the feet of thoſe of the higher row: and allow- 
ing every man a foot and a half., the whole 
Amphitheater can hold twenty;three thouſand 
" | perſons. In the Vaults : under the, raws of 
* BU] {fats were the ſtalls of the Beaſts that were /pre= 
| ſented to. entertain the company : the thick- 
neſs of the building; from the outward Wall ta 
the loweſt row of (cats, is ninety foot : But this 
Noble remnant gf Antiquity is; ſo often.and fo 
| copitouſly . 


"On 
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copioufly deſcribed , that I will fay no- more of 
it. The next thing of value 1s the famous 
eNOuſeum Caiceolarinm, now in the Hands of 

the Count Mafcardo, where there 1s a whole 
_ apartment of Rooms all furniſht with antiqui. 
tres and rarities : Thereare ſome old Inſcrip. 
tions made by two Towns in Africk , to the 
honour of M. Craſſus, There 15a great col. 
leqion of Medals and Medaillons, and of the 
Roman weights with their inſtruments for 
their Sacrifices, there are many curiofities of 


rature, and a great colle&tion of Pictures, of 


which many are of Paulo Veroneſe*'s hand. 
\ 'There 1s a noble Garden m Verona that rifeth 
' up in Terraſles the whole heigth of a Hill, in 
which there are many ancient Inſcriptions, 
which belongs to Count Giuſto. As we go 
from Verona to Vincenza which 1s thirty miles, 


I&xrre return to the beanty of Lombardy , for 


there is all the way as it were a ſucceſſion of 
Gardens the ground is better cultivated here 
then I Faw it 1n any other place of Italy : But 
the Wine is not good, for at the roots of all 
' their Trees they plant a Vine which grows up 
winding about the Tree to whichit joins; but 
the ſoil is tod rich to produce a rich Wine, 
for that requires adry ground : 'Fhere 1s near 
the 'Lake of Guarda a very extraordinary 
VVine which they call Yino Santo , which 
drinks like the beſt ſort of Canary , it 1 not 
, made till Chriſtmas , and from thence it car- 
| ies the name'of Holy VVine, and it 13not to 
bedrunk til Midfammer , for it 1s fo Tong be- 
fore it 158 quite wrought clear, but I have not 


Ly 


marked. 


had it there for a groat an Engliſh quart , 1 
wondred that they did not trade with 1t.' All 
the Cattel of Italy are gray or white, and all 
their Hogs are black, exceprtin the Bolognele; 
and there they are red. I will not_ inquire into 
the reaſons of theſe things - 1t4s certain Hogs. 
Fleſhin Ttaly 15 much berter then at 1$ un Fraves| 
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marked down how long it may beFkeprt; we | 


and\England , whether the rruffs on which 7; Afog 
they feed much in V Vinter., occaſion this or ,,.L., 
not I know not , theHusks of the prefied Grapes B... Jas 
alſo a mighty nouruhment tothem; but Cat-, |-p, =, - 
tel of that grayiſh colour are certainly weaker : 
The carriage of Italy is generally performed by 
them , and this 1s very hard work in Lombar- 
dy when it hath rained ever fo little, for the 
round being quite level, and there being ng 
raifed high-wates or cauſe-waies , the Carts go 
deep and are hardly drawn. | 
 Vincenza hath ſtill more 6f its ancient li. 
berty reſerved then any of theſe Towns ,, as 
Padua hath lefs, for at delivered it ſelf to the 
Venetians , whereas the other diſputed long 
with 1t, and brought it often very 16Ww : one 
ſees the marks of PETTY in,Vincenza itt the ri= 
ches of their Palaces ar urches, of which 
many arc newly built : they have a modern 
Theater made m 1mitation of the ancient 'Ro- 5 . 
man Theaters. Count Valarano's Gardens at }/; /,aya 
the Port of Verona, is the neſt thing of the ;. 5 : 
"Town , there is init a very noble Alley 6f Q- 460mg 
ranges and Citrons, ſomeas big as a Mans bo. 7 ' © 
dy, but thoſeare covered all the Winrterlotig ,/ 
for in this appears the ſenſible —_ of | 
y /OMN- 


T2 
Lombardy from thoſe vaſes of Italy that lie ts 
the South of the'Apeniins, that here-generally 
they keep their - Oranges and Citrons in great 
| boxes as we doiin England , that fo they may 
be lodgedin V.Vinter, and defended from the 
beeſes that blow ſometimes ſo ſharp from the 
Alps , that otherwiſe they would k1ll thoſe 
- delicate Plants :. whereas in Tuſcany they 
| | grow as other 'Trees in their Gardens, and in 
\ -{ theKingdom of Naples they grow wild with- 
_R | out any care or cultivation,  VVe were at 
'd Mara,Vincenza upona Holy-day, and there I ſaw a 
A. © wa preparation for a Procefſion that was to be 1n 
or (Pi the afternoon : I did not wonder at what 1 
"* Fy French Papiſt ſaid to me, that he could hard- 
, 1y bear the Religion of Italy , the Idolatry in 
4a oF it was: ſo groſs. \.'Fhe ſtatue of the Virgin was 
SCeafurd of Wood ſofinely'plainted that I thoughr rhe 
| 4 CV J| head was Wax, it was richly clad, and had a 
Lok frow Crown on its Head, and was ſet full of Flow- 
13g - Ers : how they did when 1t was carried about 
fic AtBfE donot know ;. butin the morning all people 
2 0: runtoit and ſaid-their prayers tot, and kifled 
Wi the ground before it with all the appearances of 
a ah rn 1evotion. | 
— -£ From Vineenza 1t 1s eighteen miles to Pa- 
wy x Auaalllike aGarden': here one fees the decaics 
AVG of avaſt City , which was once one of the bigg- 
eſtofall Italy ; the compals is theſame that it 
was, but there is much uninhabited ground 
init, and Houſes there go almoſt for nothing, 
| the Airs extream good, and there is ſo great 


© 
- 


a plenty of all things.except money, that a lit- 
tle money goes a. greatway. 'The Umverfity 
» (77-2 ; here, 
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.now init; and the quarrels among the ſtudents 


| beauty of their ancient Palaces ſhews what they 


= HOOP PIR 
here, tho ſo much ſupported by the Venetians; 
that they pay fifty Profeſſors , i; yet finks ex- 


treainly; there are no men of any great fame 


have' driven away moſt of the ſtrangers that 
uſed to come and ſtudy here, for it 1s not fafe | 
to ſtir abroad here after Sun fet: The number of ' 
the Palaces here is incredible , andtho the Nobi- 
lity of Padua is almoſt quite ruined , yet the 


once were, The Venetians have. been willing 
toler the ancient quarrels that werein all thoſe 
conquered Cirics continue {till among them, 
for while one kills another , and the Children of . 


the other take their revenges afterwards , both | }] 9 

, ( © 
comes under_the bando by this means, andthe |, ., 9 
Confiſcation'/goesto the Senate. Atſometimes |... 


7 qvy when the' Senate wants mony , and C,: 
offers a pardon to all that will compound for it lo {uf 
the numbers of the guilty perſons are incredi-al:ony ht 
ble. In Vincenza and the Country that be. 4s { 1, 
longstoir, I was aſſured by Monſieur Patin, 649m 
that learned Antiquary, that hath 'been many 

years a Profeſlor in Padua, that there were five 

and thirty thouſand pardoned at the laſt grace; 

this I could hardly belceve 3 but he bid me 

write it down upon his word. The Nobility 

of Padua and of the other Towns ſeem not to 

ſee what a profit their quarrels bring to the 
Venetians, and hoy they catout.their familius: 

for one family in the ſame mans time , who 

was alvewhile' I was there, was reduced from 
fourteen thouſand Dacats revenue to leſs then 


three thouſand ,' by 1ts falling art ſeyeral times 
under 
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under the bando : But their jealoufies and their 
TeVe 


nges arepurſued by them with ſo much yi. 
gor, that when theſe are in thar way , all other 


things are forgot by them, There is here the. 


remnant of the Amphitheater tho nothing but 
the outward Wall ſtands : There 1s here, as 
well as in Milan, an inward Town, called the 
City, and anoutward, without that , called 
the Burgo; but tho there 1s a Ditch about the 
City, the great Ditch and Wall goeth about 
all and Padua is eight miles in compals ; it lies 


almoſt round : The publick Hall is the Nobleſt 


of. Italy : the Dome'rs an ancient_and mean 
Building : but the Church of St. Anthony, 
eſpecially the Holy Chappel in it where the 
Saint Lics, isone of the beſt pieces of modern 
Sculpture: for round the Chappel the chicf 
Miracles in the legend of that Saint are repre- 
ſented in Mezzo rilievo , ina very ſurprizing 


manner. : 'The deyotion that 1s paid to this 


Saint, all Lombardy over, 15aamazing: he 1s 


called by way of excellence «/ Santo, and the 
Beggars generally ark Alms tor his fake : Bur 
among the little Vows that hang without the 
Holy Chappel , there is one that is the highett 
pitch of Blafphemy that can be imagined Exax- 


arr , {peaking of the Saint quos non audit & ipſe * 
Deas, he hears thoſe whom God himſelf doth 


not hear. St. Juſtina 1s a Church ſo well ordred 
within , the Architecture, is ſo beautiful, it 
5 ſo well inlightned , andthe Cupulo's are fo 
advantageouſly.placed that if the outhde an- 
twcred the: infide, it would be one of the: beſt 
Churches of Italy, but the Building is of Brick; 


; and 
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Ad it hath no Eeoneidii6a, there are many 
new Altars made as fine as they are Idolatrous, 
all full of Statues of Marble. 'This Abby hath a | 
hundred thouſand Ducats of Revenne, and fo 
by it's Wealth one may conclude that it belongs | "a, 
to the Benedictine Order. Cardinal Barberigo 4 Ji Z 
is Biſhop here he ſeems to ſet St, Carlo before { "T7 
him as his pattern ; he hath founded a_Noble Rartorig, 
Seminary for the ſecular Prieſts; he lives in a hs £4 6 
conſtant diſcipline himſelf, and endeavors to | { (ay 
reform his Clergy all he can ; butheis now in 
ill terms with his Canons, who are-all Noble 
Venetians, and ſo allow themſelves great liber- 
ties , of which they will not be willingly a- 
bridged : he 1s Charitable to a high degree, ny 
s1n all reſpects a very extraordinary man. 

In the Venetian Territory their ſubjects live 
eahe and happy , if they could be fo wiſe as to 


give over their quarrels , but tho the taxes are | 


not high , they oppreſs their Tenants ſo ſevere- | 
ly, that rhe Pe ants Tive molt miſerably, yer 
on all hands round about them, the oppreſſions 
being more intollerable, they know not whith- . 
erto go forcaſe, whereas on the contrary, the 
miſeries under which their neighbors groan ,- 
chiefly thoſe of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate, ſendin*—— 
[an increaſe of people among them , ſo that they **+ 
"| are well ſtockt with people, but the Venetians- 
Þ are ſo jealous of their ſubje&s underſtanding 
Militarie mattets, which may diſpoſe them to 
reyolt,that they never make any Levies among | 
themfor their Wars., this jealouſie 1s the true 
ground of that maxim, theanother is pretended | 
That 1s more plauſible , which is their care-ot | 


their 


Venice 
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. Their own people , whom they ſtudie to pre: 
ſerve, and therefore they hire Strangers rather 
then expoſe their Subje&s. Ir is certain , 
revolt here were no hard matter to effeCtuate, 
for the Garriſons and * Fortifications are { 
ſlight, that thoſe great Towns could ealſilie 
ſhak2 off their yoke , if it were not for the 
factions that ſtill reign among them , by 
.which one partie would chule rather to ex. 
pole the other to the rigor of the Inquij. 
tors then concur with them; 1n aſſerting 
their hbertie , and the Inquifitors in ſuch 
caſes proceed ſo ſecretlie , and yet ſo ef. 
Etuallie that none dares truſt another with 
a ſecret of ſuch conſequence , and he 
oppreſied Nobilitie of thoſe States re- 
tam ſtill ſo-much of their old and unſubdued 
inſolence, and treat ſuch as are under themfy 
.crucllie , that the Venctians are as ſecure in 
. thoſe Conqueſts, as if they had-many ſtrong 
Cittadels and numerous Garriſons ſpread up 
and down among them. From-Padua down to 
Venice , all allong the River Brent, there are 
{many Palaces of the Noble Venetians on 
{ both {tdes of the River, built with ſo great a 
yarictie of Architecture, that there 1s not. one 
| of them like another, there-is alſo the likedi- 


*.| veriitie in the laying out of. their Gardens , and 
ſome allow themſelves all the. exceſſes of dil- 
ſolute hibertie. that can poſſhibhe be 1magined, 
' From Lizza Fucina which is at the mouth of 
the Brent, we pals for fiyc or {ix miles on the 
Lagunes or ſhallows to Venice, theſe ſhallows 
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' Ink of late (6 mic that the preſerving 
Venice {til an Is)and , is like to become as 
'oreat 2 charge to the Venetians , as the 
Eivping out the ſea 1s to the Dutch ; for 
they uſe all poſhbile induſtry to cleanſe the 
Channels of their lagunes, and to keep them 
full of water : and yet many think that the 
water hath failed ſo much 1n this laſt age, 
that if it continues to abate at the ſame rate, 
within an age or two more Venice may becom 
apart of the Terra firma, It 1s certainly the 
moſt ſurprizing ſight in the whole World, to 
ſce ſo vaſt acity, ſcituated thus in the Sea; 
and ſuch a number of Islands ſo united to- 
gether by Bridges brought to ſuch a regular 
hgure , the Pilotty ſupplying the want of 
earth to build on , and all ſo nobly built, 
which is of all the things that one can ſee the 
moſt amazing. And tho this Republick is much 
ſunk from what it was , both by the great 
loſſes they have ſuffered in their V Vars with 
the Turks, and by the great decay of Trade, 
yet there is an incredible VVealth, anda vaſt 


plenty of all things in this place.. I will nor 


offer ro deſcribe neither the Church nor the 
Palace of S. Mark wich are: too well known 
to need a long digreſſion to be made for them 
the. painting of the VValls and the roofs of the 
Halls, and publick Rooms in the Palace , 
are of vaſt value : Here I ſaw that Story 
of Pope Alexander the III. treading on the 
neck of the Emperor Frederick Barbaroſfla, 


The nobleneſs of the ſtaircaſes, the riches / 
bf the Halls ,” and the beauty of the whole | 
t I buil» * 
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building, are. mych > cudiced by the: beaſt; 
lineſs of thoſe that Hl along , and that 
leave their marks behind them , as if thi 
were rather a commuon houſe of Office, then 
ſo Noble a Palace : And the great Hall, 
where the whole body of the Nobility meet, 
in the Great Councel, hath A but the 
roof and walls that anſwers to ſuch an Af. 
ſembly ; for the ſeats are ker the benche 

> of an Auditory of Schollers , than of { 
glorious a body. When the two fides of this 
Palace are built as the third , which 1s the 
moſt hid , it will be one of the gloriouſeſt 

' Palaces that the World can ſhew. The two 

ſides that are moſt ſeen , the one facing the 

ſquare of St. Mark, and the other the: great 

Canale, are only of Brick , the third being 

all of Marble, bir the War of Candy out 

ſtop to the building, St. Mark's Church 
hath nothing to recommendit , bur its great 
antiquity, and the vaſt riches of the bull. 

ding, it isdark and low, but the pavement 1; 

ſo rich a Mofaick , and the whole roof 1s allo 

Moſaick, the outſide, and inſide are of ſuch 

excellent Marble , the frontiſpicce 1s adorned 

with ſo many Pillars of Porphiry and Jalp, 
and above all with the four Horſes of Co: 
rinthian Braſs that Tiridates brought to Tibe- 
rius , which were carried afterwards to Col- 
ſtantinople , and were brought from thence 
to Venice, and in which the gilding 1s {till 
very bright , that when all this is conſidered 
one doth no where ſee ſo much coſt brought 
together. I did not ſee the Gofpel of Ts 

alks 
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which lie ſpread up and down 1n the different 
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of the Treaſure ; bur they do not now open 
it to ſtrangers, yet Doctor Grandi, a famous 
Phyſittan there, told me that, by a particular 
order , he was ſuffered to open it ; he told 
me it was all writ in Capital Letters, but the 
charatters ' were ſo worn out , that tho he 
could diſcern the ends of ſom Letters, he| 
could not ſee.enough to help him to diſtin-. 
guiſh them or to know whether the M. S. 
was in Greek or Latin. I will not ſay one 
word of the Arſenal, for as jI faw it in its 
worſt ſtate, the War that 1s now on foot 
having disfurniſhed a great deal of it, ſo it 
hath been often deſcribed, and it 15 known 
to be the Nobleſt Magazine , the beſt ordred, 
and of the greateſt variety that 1s in the whole 
World : its true 1t 1s all that this State hath, 
ſo that- if the Magazines of other Princes , | 


places of their dominions were gathered to- 
ether, they would make a much greater | 
Yew The Nobleſt Covent of Venice is 
thar of the Dominicans -, called St. John, 
and S. Paul , the Church , and Chappels are 
vaſtly rich : there 1s one of St. Luke's Ma- 
dona*s here as they pretend ; the Dormitory 
Is very great; the Room for the Library, 
and every thing in it , except the Books, is 
extream fine, But Sr. George , which 1s a | 
Convent of the Benedictines in an Ifle intirely | 


poſſeſſed by them over againſt the Sr, Marks | 
iquare 1s much the richeſt : the Churchis well | 


contrived and well adorned : and not only the 
I y whole 


Mark; - -wWhich is one of the vyaluableſt things 7 
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whole building is very m A nificent, but which" 
rE 4, | 1s more extraordinary at Venice they have a 
large arden , and noble walks in A The 
Redemptore, and the Salute are two Noble 
Churches that are the effefts of Vows. that 
the Senate made when they were afflifted 
with the Plague , the latter is much the finer, 
it 15 to the Virgin , and the other 1s only to 
our Saviour: ſo naturally doth the devotion 
of that Church carry it higher for the Mother 
then the Son : Ir 1s true the Salute is later 
then the other , ſo.no wonder if the Archi. 
tecture , and the riches exceed that which 1s 
more ancient. 'The School of Sant, Roch, 


and the Chappel , and Hall are full of feat 
1 Line pieces of Tintorets : a , Cena of Paulo "I 
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.nele in the Refectory” oF St. George, and the 
| Picture of St. Peter the Martyr of . 'Titians 
are the molF celebrated pieces of | Venice : 
"Duke Pefaro's Tomb 1n the Frairy is the 
| Nobleſt I ever ſaw. But if the riches of all 
| the Covents, and the Pariſh Churches of Ve- 
nice amaſed me, the fronts eſpecially, many 
of which are of white Marble, beautified 
with ſeveral Statues : the meanneſs of the 
Library of St Mark did no leſs ſurprize me. 
'There are in the Antichamber to it , Statues 
of vaſt value, and the whole roof of the 
L:ibrary'is compoſed of ſeveral pieces of the 
greateſt Maſters put in ſeveral a ames, : but 
the Library hath' nothing anſwerable to, the 
riches of the caſe, for the Greek Manuſcripts 
are all modern, I turned over a great many, 
and ſaw none above five hundred years old: 


IN | 
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' F was indeed told AS netic Library-keeper 
was accuſed for having conveyed away many 
of their Manuſcripts ; 'and that four years 
ago being clapt in Prifon for this by the 
Inquiſitors ., he, to prevenr further ſeyerities, 
poiſoned ' himſelf, T went to the Covent of | 
the Servi ,' but I found Father Paul was 
not-in ſuch conſideration there, as he is elſe | 
where-: I asked for'his Tomb , but they 
made no account of him, and ſeemed not to 
know where it was ; -1t 1s true the perſon to 
whom'T was recommended was not in Ve- 
nice, "ſo perhaps they refined roo much in 
this matter”: I had great diſcourſe with ſome 
at Venice concerning the memorials out of 
which F., Paul drew his Hiſtory , whichare 
no doubt all preſerved with great care in 
their Archives, and ſince the tranſactions of 
the Councel of Trent , as they are of great 
1mportance , ſo they are become now much 
controverted by the different relations that 
F. Paul, and Cardinal Pallavicini have given $ 
the World of that matter; the only way to 
put an end-to all diſputes in matter of fact , is | 
troprint the Originals themſelves : A perſon 

of great - credit at Venice promiſed to me to 

do Ris utmoſt, to get that propoſition fet on 7 

foot tho the great exactnes that theGovernment 

there hath alwaies affected as to the matter of 

their Archives, 1s held ſo ſacred that this 

c | made him apprehend they would not give way 

Sf to anyſuchſearch. The athnity of the matter 

'» | brings into my mind a long converſation that 

i: | Ihad witha pgrſon of great eminence at Venice, 

14S o19Ww I 1) that 


, 
that as he' was long 4 Conſtantinople , 10 
was learned far beyond what is '.to be met 
with in Italy, he told me he was at Conſtan. 
tinople when the inquiry into the doctrine of 
the Greek Church was ſet on foot., occaſioned 
by. the famous diſpute between-Mr. Arnaud 
and Mr, Claude, he being a zealous Roman 
Catholick was dealt with to afift. in-thax; buſi. 
nels; but being-a Man of great; honour and 
ſincerity he excuſed humſelf , and ſaid he could 


, Not meddle1n 1t -: He-hath a very Tow and bad 


<_ opinion of the Greeks, and he told me that 
none of their Prieſts were' more 1nveterate en- 
nemiesto the Church of Rome'then thoſe that 
were bred up at Rome; for they,to free them. 
{elves of the prejudices, that their Countrey- 
men are apt to conceive againft them ,. becauſe 
of their education among the Latines do affe& 
to ſhew an oppoſition to the Latin Church 
beyond any other Greeks, He told me that 
he knew the 1gnorance and corruption. of the 
Grecks was ſuch ,, that as they did. not. know 
the doftrines of their own Church, ſoa very 
little money , or the hope of proteCtion-from 
any of the Ambaſladors that come from the 
Weſt, would prevail with them to. ſign any 
thing that could be defired of them: He-added 
C onething, that tho he firmly believed Tran- 


believed it; let them fay what they pleaſed 
themſelves , he took his meaſures of the do- 
ctrine of their Church, rather from what they 
{ did, then from what they ſaid : For their rites 


were 


d ſubſtantiation himſelf, he did not think they. 


not being changed noy:. for a great many ages. 
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were the true Indications of the dofrines -re- 
ceived among them ; whereas they were both 
ignorant of the tradition of their dodrine, 


and very apt to prevyaricate when they ſaw 
Wvantages or proteftion ſet before them, 
therefore. he concluded that lince they did nor | 
adore _the Sacrament after the” conſecration, 
that was an evident fign that they did not be- 
lieve the corporal preſence, and was of a force 
well able to balance all their ſubſcriptions : 
He told me he was often ſcandalized to ſee 
them open the bag in which the Sacrament 
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was preſerved, and ſhewit withno ſortof re- = _1 
ſpect no more then when they ſhewed any Ma- 4, J 
nuſcript, and he looked on adoration as ſuch RI 
aneceliary conſequent of Tranſubſtantiation, ,>v 
that he could not 1magine that the latter was di ; | 
reccived in a Church that did nat praftice the £ Y 
former, To this I will add what an eminent & 4 | 
Catholick at Paris told me}, he ſaid the Or» </ K 
ginals of thoſe atteſtations were in too exatt - & 
and too correct a ſtile to have been formed vw = 
in Greece , he allured me they were| * v 
penned at Paris by one that was a Maſter| & 
of the purity of the Greek tongue. I do not} + k&; 
name thoſe perſons becauſe they are yet a- 4} JE 
live , and this might be a prejudice to.  ,, 
them, One of the chief Ornaments of Ve- U þ 


nice was the famous young Woman that ſpake 
five Tongues well , of which the Latin and 
Greek were two; ſhe paſſed Doctor of Phylick 
at Padua according to the ordinary forms ; but .-, 
which was beyond all, ſhe was a perſon of ſuch 

Extraordinary yertue and piety , that ſhe 18<.* 
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ſpoken .of as a Saint , The died ſome months 

before I came to Venice : ſhe; was of the noble 
Family of the Cornara's, tho not of the three 
chief branches , which are Saint Maurice, 
Saint Paul and Calle, who are deſcended from 
the three Brothers of the renowned Queen of 
Cyprus, but the diſtinftion of her ' Familie 
' was Piſcopia, Her extraordinary merit made 
all people unwilling; to remember the blemiſh 
of her deſcent of the one{ſide, for tho the Cor- 
nara's reckon themſelves a fize of Nobility 
beyond all the other Famihesſof Venice, yet 
her Father having entertained a Gondalier's 
Daughter ſolong that he had ſome Children by 
her, at laſt for their, ſakes married the Mother , 
and paied a conſiderable fine to ſave the for- 
feiture of Nobility , which his Children muſt 
have undergone, by reaſon of the meanneſs 
of the Mothers birth. The Cornara's carry 
it ſo high that many of the Daughters of that 
Family have made themſelves Nuns , be- 
cauſe they thought their owniname was ſo No- 
ble that they could not induce themſelves to 
change it with any other , and-when lately 
one of that Familie married the Heir of the 
Sagredo, which is] alſo one of the antienteff 
Families that was extream rich , and ſhe had 
ſcarce any portion at all , for the Cornara's 
are now very low, ſome of their Friends came 
to with them joy of ſo advantagious a match; 
but they very coldly reje&ted the complement, 
and bid .the others go and wiſh the Sagredo 


Joy , fince they thought, the advantage was 
wholly of their (ide. 


There 
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"There are of the truely ancient Noble Fa 
milics of Venice four uy yet remain» 
ing, and even among theſe. there are twelve 
that are thought ſuperior to the reſt inrank: y 
fince the firſt formation of their Senate they 
have created many Senators. In their Wars 
with Genua they conferred that honour on 
thirty Families : ſeveral of their Generals have 
had that honour given them as a reward of 
their ſervice : They have alſo! offered this ho- 
nour to ſome Royal Families; for both the 
Families of Vzlois and Bourbon were Nobles 
of Venice, and Henry the. I1I. when hecame} 
through Venice from Poland to take poſſeſlion 
of the Crown of France-, went and fate a- 
mong them ,j and drew. his ballot as a Noble 
Venetian : many Popes  haye Fo red this 
honour for their Nephews :. Only the Barbe- 
rines would have the Venetians offer it to cher 7 
without their asking it , and the Venetians 
would not give it without the others asked it, 
and ſoit ſtuck at this. . Byt during the War 
of Candy Cardinal Francis Barberin. gave 
twelve thouſand Crowns a year towards the 
War, andthejterwper found for making them. | 
Noble Venetians was, that the , Queen 'Mo- } 
ther of France moved the Senate to rant it.. | 
In all the Creations of Senators before the. 
laſt War of Candy, they were free; and the 
conſiderations were either great ſervices , or 
the great dignity of thoſe, on whom: they be- 
ftowed this Honour. Thoſe new Families 
' aredivided intothoſe that are called Ducal Fa- 
milies, and thoſe that were called ſimply new 
Fr FINS" POP " Pa 
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Families ; the reaſon py the former d:{igna: 
ton 1s not rightly underſtood ;- but one that 
knew all that related to that conſtitution par. 
ticylarly well gave'me a good account of it”: 
That which naturally occurs as the reaſon of 
it, is , that all thofe Families that are calleq 
Ducal, have had the Dukedom in their houſe: 
But as all the old Families have had the 
fame honour , though they carry not that 
Title, ſo ſome of the new Families have alſo 
hadit, that yet are not called Ducal. Others 
fay that thoſe Families that have had branch. 
eS , 'who! have been made Dukes , without 
their being firſt Procurators of S. Mark , or 
that have Been choſen to that honour, with- 
ont their pretending to it, are called Ducal; 
Bur the true account of this is, that from the 
year 1450. to the' year 1620. for a hundred 
and feyenty years there was a combination 
made among thoſe new Families to preſerve 
the Dukedom till among them: For the old 
Families carrying it high, and excluding the 
new Families from the chief Honours, nine- 
teen. of the new. Fatnilies entred into mutual 


eta to exclude the ancient Nobility : 
It is rrue they made the Dukedome ſome- 
rimes fall on fome of the new Families that 
were.not of this Aﬀociation ; bit this was more 
indifferent to theth , | as long as the ancient 
Pamilies were; ſhut out, and that it appeared 
that they bore the cluef ſway in the Etection. 
This. Combination was a thing known to the 
very people , tho the Inquiſitors did all they 
could to break it , and at leaſt to hide it , fo that 

I never 
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I never met with it in any of their Authors pid 
Bur this failed 1n the year 1620, when Mem. 
mio was choſen Duke ,. who was deſcended = CO 'D 
one of the ancient Nobility, which was iN 


at 2 mortification to the caſe Ducale tha, 


one of them (Venniero) hanged himſelf, by - 
the rage to which that diſgrace drove him, yet 
his man cameanto the room 1n time before he 
was dead, and cut him down', and he hved 
long after that in a better mind. Since that Q 
time one of the Bembo's, two of the Corna- pork 
ro's, and one of the Contrarini's , and the pre- 4 \ 
ſent Prince of the'Juſtiniani , the firſt of that R 
family that hath had that honour , have been J 
Dukes , Who are all of the ancient Families: _ < 
So that this FaCtion is now ſo intirely. buried, 
thatit- 1 1$ not generally known, even in Venice 
itſelf, that it was ever amongſt them; and thus 
time and other accidents bring 'about happy 
events, which no. care nor induſtry could pre- + YL 
tuce': For that which all the indeavors of thecſ\: 
Inquiſitors could not compaſs, was brought 
about of it ſelf. Itis true the FaCtions-in bel 
nice-, tho violent enough in the perſons of 
thoſe who manage them, yet are not derivee 
by-them as an inheritance to their poſterity, 
41t was among theFlorentines;/ who tho they: 
value themſelves as a ſize of men much above 
the] Venetians, whom they deſpiſe as a phleg-| * 
matick and dull race of people, yet hewed ; 
how little they underſtood with all their viva- 
city. , to condutt their ſtate , fiance by their 
domeltick heats they Tolf their liberty , "which 5 W } 
theVenct 1ans have hadthe wiſdom fo pre- 
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"> -  ferve- This FaRion of the Caſe Ducale-waz 
EY. rhaps willing to let the matter fall , for they 
LY more then they gat byit; for the ancient 
Families in, reyenge ſet themſelves again 
them, and excluded them from all: the: other 
advantagious implaiments. of the State; - For 
the others being only united in that ſimple 
point relating:to the Dukedom , the ancient 
Families [let them carry it., but in all other 
Competitions they ſet up alwaiesſ\uch Compe. iſ a 
titors againſt the--pretenders that were of th ſl r 
Ducal Families, that were much moreeſteem.Þſ r 
ed then theſe were, ſo that they ſhut them out © } 
: of all the beſt- Offices of the Republick. Such | 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 


6 a Faftion as this was, if it had been, ſtill kep 
Fe ho ight in concluſion have proved fatal t5 
qotvvam Fes Ther, It 1s indeed a wonder to-ſce, 
——— thcdignityof thc Duke ſo_much;courted, for 
| he is only-7 priſoner of ſtate ried up to fuch 
rules, ſo ſeverely reſtrained and ſhur upjas it 
.Wereinan apartment of the Palace of St. Mark, 
hat it 15 not ſtrange to ſee ſome of the greateſt 
Families, in particular the Cornara's;declineit, 
All the Family , if ever ſo numerons,,. muſtre- 
tire qut af the: Senate, when a Duke (1s choſen 
out ofit, only'one that 1s next to him-of kin 
fits fill, but without a Vote: And theyonly 
real Priviledge- that the Duke hath ;is that:he 
can of himſelf, without communicating with 
the Savii., propoſe. matters , either to, the 
Council of [ten-,-- to the Senate, ar to! the 
great Council ; whereas all other propofi- 
fitions muſt be firſt offered to the Savu';-and 
examined by them, whothave aſort of T'ribus' 
nitian 
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gitian power to reject what they diſlike; and 
tho they cannot hinder the Duke to make a 
propoſition , yet they can mortifie him when 
he hath made it : they can hinder it to be 
voted, and after it is voted they can ſuſpend 
the execution ' of it till it fis examined over 
again : AndaDuke that 1s of ari active Spirit 
muſt reſolve to indure many of theſe aflitions, 
and it 1s certain that the Savii do ſomtimes 
affe&t to ſhew the greatneſs of their Auto- 
rity, and exerciſe a ſort of Tyranny in the 
rejefting of propoſitions when they intend to 
humble thoſe that make them, Yet the 

reateſt part of the beſt Families court this 
Wu of Dukedom extreamly;when Sagredo 
was upon the point of being choſen Duke , 
there was ſo violent an outcry againſt it over 
all Venice, becauſe of the diſgrace, that they 
thought would came on the Republick, ame if 
they had a Prince whole ny had miscarred 
in ſome unforti disorders, the Sena- 
te complied ſo farre with this averſion , 


that the people teſtified , that tho the Inquiſi- 


tors took care to hang or drown many of 


the chief of the mutineers, yet they let the 
+ deſign for Sagredo fall : Upon which he was 


ſo much diſguſted 'that he retired to a houſe 
hehadin the Terra firma, and never appeared 
more at Venice: During which time of his 
retirement, he writ two Books, the one Me. 


morie Ottomaniche whichis Printed, and he is 


accounted the beſt of all their modern Au- 


thors: The other was Memoires ' of the 
Government, and Hiſtory of Venice, which 
| hath 


Sagridh 


| 
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\ hath ts; and ſome ſay it 15 toG 
fincere, andtoo particular, ſo thatit1s thought 
it will be reſerved among their Archiyey, 
It hath been a ſort of maxime now for ſome. 
time not: to chuſe a married man to be Duke, 
for the Coronation of a Dutcheſs goes high, 
and hath coſt above a hundred thouſand Du. 
cats, Some of the ancient Families have 
affected the Title of Prince, and have called 
their branches Princes of the Blood, and 
tho the Cornara's have done this more 'then 
any other, yet others upon the account of 
ſome Principalities, that their Anceſtors had 
in the Iflands: of the Archipelago, have alſo 
affected thoſe vain Titles : But the Inqui. 
ſirors have long ago obliged them , to lay a 
fide all thoſe high Titles, and ſuch of them as 
boaſt too much of their blood, find the diſlike 
which that brings on them very ſenſibly ; for 
when ſoever they /pretend to any great im. 
ploiments; they find themſelves alwaies ex. 
cluded. When an Election of Ambaſtadors 
was propoſed, or of any of the chief Offices, 
it was wont to be made in thoſe terms, that 
the Councel muſt chuſe one of 1ts principal 
Members for ſuch an imployment : Bur be. 
cauſe this lookt like a term of diftin&ion'", 
among the Nobility , they changed it five 
and twenty years ago; and inftead of Princi- 
pal, they uſe now the term Honorable, which 
comprehends the whole body of their Nobi- 
Iity. , without any diſtinction. Ir is at Ve- 
nice in the. Church , as well as in the State, 
| thatthe Head. of the Body hath'a great Title; 
under 


"a _.... 
and particular honors done him , whereas int 
the mean while this is a meer Pageantry , and 
under theſe big words there is lodged only 4 
light ſhadow Wy for their Biſhop has 


authorit F 
the glorious Title of Patriark, as well as the 


Duke is called their Prince, and his Terenity, / 


and hath his name ſtampt upon: their Coin, fo 
the Patriark with all this high Title hath really 


no authority : For.not only Saint Marf's | 


Church 1s intirely exempted from his juriſdi- | 
tion, and 1s immediatly Tubje&t tothe Duk2, | 


but his authority is in all other things ſo ſubject 
tothe Senate, and ſo regulated by them that 


he hath no more power then they are pleaſed 


to allow him : So that the Senate 1s as really, 
the ſupream Governor over all perſons, and | 


in all cauſes asThe Kings of England have pre- 


tended to be in their own dominions fince the | 


Reformation : But beſides all this the Clergy 
of: Venice have a very extraordinary fort of 
exemption , and are a ſort of a body like a 
Presbytery independent of the Biſhop : 'The 
Curats are choſen by the Inhabitants of ever 
Pariſh, and this makes that no Noble .Vene- 
tian 1s ſuffered to pretend to any Curacy, for 
they think it below that dignity to ſuffer one 
of their body to engagein a competition with 
one ofalower order, and torun the hazard of 
being reje&ted. TI was told the manner of thoſe 
elefions was the moſt ſcandalous thing poſli- 
ble, for the ſeveral candidates appear on the 
day of election, and ſet out their own merits, 


and defame the other pretenders in the fowlelt. 
language, and in the moſt ſcurrilous manner, 


thing 
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imaginable ; the ſecrets of all their lives are 
publiſht in moſt reproachtul terms., and no. 
thing is ſo abjeC&t and ridiculous that is not 
put 1n practice'on thoſe occaſions : There is a 
ſort of an Aſſociation among the Curats for 


judging of their common concerns, and ſome 
of the Laity of the ſeveral Pariſhes affiſt in 


T" Courts, ſo that here 1$areal Presbyte- 


theſe: popular elections all comes our. 


| 


ry. Thegreat libertinage that is ſo undecent- 
ly practiſed by moſt ſorts of people at Venice, 
extends it ſelf to the Clergy to ſucha degree, 
that tho 1gnorance and vice ſeem the only 1n- 
delible characters that they carrygenerallyover 
all Italy, yet thoſe appear herein a much more 
conſpicuous manner then elſewhere, and upon 
The 
Nuns of Venice haye been under much ſcandal 
for a great while | pri are ſonie Monaſteries 
that are as famous for their ſtrictneſs and exatt- 
neſs to their rules, as others are for the liberties 
they take chiefly thoſe of Saint Zachary and 


"YSaint Laurence, where none but Noble Ve- 
- f/ . , "I . ; 
D /aurSiyunetians are admitted, and where it 15 not {6 


much as pretended that they have retired for 


{devotion ; bur 1t 1s owned to be done meerly 
/ | that they might not be too great a charge to 


their Family : They are not vailed , their 


neck and breaſt 1s bare, and they receive much 
company : but that which I ſaw was in apud- 


lick Room, in which there were many grills 


for ſeveral Parlors, ſo thar the converlation is 
very confuſed, for there being a different com- 
pany at every grill, and the Italians ſpeaking 


generally very loud, the noiſe of fo many load 
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"talkers is very diſagreeable. 'The Nuns talk 
much and very ungracefully , and allow them- 
ſelves a liberty in rallying that other places 
'could not bear, About four years ago the 
Patriark intended to bring 'in a reform into 
thoſe Houſes, but the Nuns of St. Lau- 
rence with whom he began, told lum plain- 
ly they were Noble Venetians who had choſen 
that way of life as more convenient for 
them , but. they would not ſubject them- 
ſelves to his regulations, yet he came and 
would ſhut up their houſe, ſo they went 
to ſet fire to it ; upon which the Senate 
interpoſed and ordred the Patriark to de- 
hiſt, There 1s no Chriſtian State in the | 
World , that hath expreſſed a jealoutic of | 
Churckmens getting into the publick Couns- | 
cels ſo much as the Venetians, for as a 
Noble Venetian that | goes into Orders , 
looſes thereby his right of going to vote in 
the great Councel , ſo when any of them 
are promoted to be Cardinals, the whole! 
kindred and family muſt during their hves | 
withdraw from the great Councel , and are} 
alſo incapable of all imploiments : * And by 
a claule which they added when they re- 
ceived the Inquiſition , which ſeemed of no 
oreat conſequence , they have made 1t to 
become a Court abſolutely ſubject to them ; 
for it being provided that the Inquiſitors | 
ſhould do nothing but in the preſence of} 
{ach as ſhould be Deputed by the Senate to - 
be the witnefles of their procecdings , 
thoſe Deputies etther will not come bur | 
K when 
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whep they think fit , or will not ſtay longer 
then they are pleaſed wath their proceedings; 
ſo that either their abſence or. their with. 
drawing diſſolves the- Court : for acitatjon 
cannot be made, a witneſs cannot be.cxamin. 
ed , nor the leaſt paint of form carried on 
if the Depuries of the Senate are not preſent: 
and thus itis, that tho there 1s a Court of In. 
quiſition at Venice , yet there 1s ſcarce any 
perſon brought into trouble by it, and there 
are many of the Proteſtant Religion that live 


| there without any trouble: and tho there 1s 4 
Congregation of them there .that hath their 


Xe 
| 


g 
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exerciſes of Religion very regularly , yet the 
Denate gives them no trouble, Ir 1s true the 
Hoſty's not being carried 1bout in Proceſhon, 
but ſecretly by the Pricſt to the Sick, makes 
that this uncalie diſcrimination -of Proteſtant 
and Papiſt doth not offer it {elf == 4 1n other 
places , for the ſtraitneſs of the-ſtreets, and 
theChannels through which one muſt go almoſt 
every foot, makes that this could not be done 
in Venice as it is elſewhere , and from Venice 
this rule 15 carried over their whole [Territory 
tho the like reaſon doth not hold in the Terra 
Firma, The Venertians are gcnerally igno- 
rant of the matters of Religion to a ſcandal, and 
they are as unconcernednn them , as they arc 
ſtrangers to them, ſo that all that vaſt pool 
in their. Ceremonies, and wealth in their 
Churches 15 afeaed rather as a point of ma- 
&mficence, or a matter of emulation among 
families, then that ſuperſtition hath here ſuch 


' a power over the Spirits of the people as it 


| Fils hath 
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bath elſewhete * for the Atheiſm that is re- '% Hf 
ceived by many here 1s the dulleſt and cour- | 

ſeſt thing that can be imagined. The og |—— 


\ 


Nobility are ſo generally corrupted _in their 
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Morals , and fo given up to a molt {upine igno- < 
rance of all ſort of knowledge , that a man 
cannot ealtly imagine to what a height this is 
grown , and for Military Courage there 1s ty 
ſcarce _lo_much as the ambmon o bag | 
thought brave remaining among the greater 

part of them, Ir ſeemedto meaitrange thing 

to ſee the Broglio ſo full of graceful young 
Senators and Nobles, when there was ſo 
glorious a War on foot with the Turks , but 
inſtead of being heated in point of honour 

to hazard their lives, they rather think it an 
extravagant piece of folly for them to goand 
hazard it when a little money can hire ſtrangers 

that doit on ſuch eafie terms, and thus their 
Arms are inthe hands of ſtrangers , while they 

ſtay at home managing their intrigues 1n the | 

Broghio .,, and diſſolving their ſpirits a= | 

mong their Courtiſans, And the reputation 

of their ſervice 1s of late years ſo much ſunck 

that 1t 1s very {trange to ſee ſo many come to 

2 ſervice ſo decried , where there 1s ſo little 

care had of the Souldiers;. and ſo little regard 

nad to the Officers: the arrears arc ſo flowly 

plaid ; and the rewards are ſo {cantly diftri- 

buted, thar if they do not change their ma- 

ums they may come to feel this very ſenſibly; 

for as their Subjects are- not acquainted with 

Warlike matters , ſo their Nobility have no 

ort of ambition that way , and ftrangers are Y& 
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48 
extreamly diſguſted. *; 1s chiefly to the con? 
juncture of aftaires that they owe their ſafety, 
for the fceblencſs of all their neighbours, 
the Turk, the Emperor, the King of Spain, 
the Pope, and the Duke of Mantua, preſeryey 
them from the apprehenſion of an Invaſion, 
and the quarrels, and degeneracy of their 
Subjeds , ſave them from 'the fears of 
Revolt ,, but a formidable neighbour woul( 
put them hard to it. One great occaſion 0 
the degeneracy of the Italians , and in parti. 
cular of the Venetian Nobility , 1s a maxim 
that hath been taken up for ſome conſiderable 

| time, that for the preſervation _of their Fa. 
milies, it 1s fit that only one ofa family thoull 

| marry , to which I will not add that it is 

' generally beleeved that the Wife is in common 
to the whole family : By this means the 

| younger brothers that have appointments for 

' life, and that have no Familics that come from 
them, arc not ſtirred up by any ambition to 
Genalize themſelves or to make Families , and 
ſo they give way to all the lazineſs of luxury, 
and are quite cnervated by ir, _V Vhereas the 

4 beſt Tervices done in other States flows from 


-_ 


the necefhties as well as the aſpirings of 


younger brothers or their Families, wholc 


blood qualifies them to pretend , as well 5 

* ( thar pride and uckellne,. puſh them on , to 
; acquire firſt areputation , andthen a fortune: 

| Burt all this 18a myſtery to the Venetians \ WHO 
apprehend ſo much from the active Spirits ot 
neceſliitous Nobility , thar to lay thoſe to {leep, 
they incourage them in all thoſe things thi 
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may blunt and depreſs their” minds, and 
outh naturally hates Letters as much as it 
Loves pleaſure, when 1t 1s ſo far from being 
reſtrained , that 1t 1s rather puſhed on 
to all the licentiouſneſs of unlimited dif. 
orders. 
Yet I muſt add one thiug, that tho Venice, 

3s the place in the whole World where pleaſure 7 
ismolt ſtudied , and where the youth have 
both the greateſt VVealth, and the moſt 
leiſure to purſue 1t : yetit 1s the place that I 
ever ſaw where true and innocent pleaſure 
is the leaſt underſtood, in whichT will make 
alittle digreſſhion that perhaps will not be, un- 
1; | pleaſant. As for the pleaſures of friendſhip or 
marriage they are ſtrangers to them, for the 
horrible diſtruſt, in which they all ive, of 
. | 0c another , makes that it 18 very rare to find 
afriendin Italy , but moſt of all in Venice: 
and tho we have beentold of ſeycral ſtories of 
celebrated friendſhips there , yet theſe are 
11 | now very rare. As for their V Vives they are 
bred to ſo much 1gnorance, they converſe ſo 
1. iirtle,that theyknow nothing but the dull ſuper. 
mn fition on Holydaies in which they ſtay in_ 
Fi} the Churches as long as they can , and ſo 
{ prolong the little liberty they have of going 
| abroad on thoſe daies as children do their 
of bours of play : They are not imploied in 
-.. | their domeſtick affairs, and generally they 
to underſtand no fort of work, ſo that ] was 
Calif 221d that they were the infipideſt creatures 
my imaginable : they are perhaps as vitious ye in [ | 
haſ} ner places, but it is among them down- 
n2y KR 11 right 
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right lewdneſs, for oy are not drawn into 
it by the intranglements of amour that inveigle 
and lead many perſons much farther then they 
1magined or intended at firſt, but in them 
the firſt ſtep without any preamble or pre. 
parative , 1s downright beaſtlineſs. And 
an Iralian that knew the World well ſaid 
upon this matter a very lively thing to me, 
he faid their jealouſie made them reſtrain their 
daughters, and their V Vives ſo much , that 
they could have noneof thoſe domeſtick enter. 
tainments of wit, converſation , and Friend. 
ſhip, that the French or Engliſh have at ho. 
me ; Tr 1s true thoſe he ſaid hazard a little 
the honour of their Families by that liberty, 
but the Italians by their excefive caution, 
made that they had none of the true delight; 
of a married State ; and notwithſtanding all 
their uneaſfiejealouſie, they were ſtill 3n danger 
of a contraband Nobility , therefore he 
thought they would do much better to hazard 
a little , when it would produce a certain fa- 
tisfaction, then to watch fo anxioufly , and 
thereby have an inſip1d companion inſtead ofa 
lively Friend, tho ſhe might perhaps have ſo- 
meill moments. As for their houſes they have 
nothing convenient at Venice, for the Archi- 
tecture 1s almaſt all the ſame, ane flair-caſc, 
a Hall that runs along the body of the houſe, 
and chambers on both hands, but there are no 
apartments , no Cloſets or Back-ſtairs ; fo 
that in houſes that are of an cxceffive wealth, 
taey have yet no ſort of convenience; Their 
bediteads are of iran, becauſe of the vermin 
that 
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that their moiſture produces, the bottotris are 
of boards , upon whith they Ity fo marty quilts 
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that it is a hoage ftep to get upto rheri , their 


rear Chairs are all uptigkr without a Mop its | 


he back, hard in thebottom', andthe wood of 


the arms i$ not covered : they” mix warer With | ._ 
their wine in there Hogſheads , ſo that for above | / 
half the 3ear the wine is either JeaTor four, | © 


extream heavy, and the Ovenis roo much 


o 


they do not leayeti their bread , fo that it is | 
} 


heated, fo that the crum ts as d6ngh , when rhe 
crafk is as Natd'as aftone, in Ml Fark they boil 
meat Arif before it 1s roaſted, andthus as indeed 


| they taRepir feridet,, foitis quite raftle(s, and 


mſpid 5” And as for their TWnd-carriage all 
Lombardy over It 18 extrearn inconvenient , for 
their Coaches 4refaftned ro the peatch , which 
makes them as nuricaſre ds a4 Cart : Fr is res 
they begin to have at Rota&, and Naples , 
Coaches that are faftned to 1 fort of double 
perch, that rutis al6ng'the bott6mm of the Coach 
of both ſides, which are fo thin that they 
ply to the motion of rhe Conch, and are ex- 
tream eaſic, but thoſe are not. known. m Lom- 
bardy , and befides this their” Caleſhes are 
open, ſo that one 1s expoſed to'the Sun, and 
duſt in Surtmer, and to the weather ny Winter: 
Bur tho they are covered as ours ate, on the 


. 
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other {ide of the Appenins , yet I faw none 


[that were covered in F.ombardy : and thus by 


an enumeration' of many of the innocent plea. 
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ſures, and conveniences of life , it appears! 


that: the Venetians purſue ſo violently forbid- 
den pleafures, that they know not how ro fintl 
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out that which 1s etble. Their conſtant 
practiſes in the Broglio is their chief buſineſs, 
where thoſe that are neceſſitous are purſuin 
for imploiments of advantage , and thole that 
are full of wealth take a ſort of pleaſure in 
croſling their pretentions , and in. imbroiling 
matters, The walk in which-the Nobility 
treadis left to them, for no others dare walk 
among them , and they change the ſide of the 
/ ſquare of Sr, Mark as the Sun, and the wea- 
\ ther direct them, Perhaps a derivation that 
Mr. Patin gave me of Brolio from the Greek 
Peribolgion, a little corrupted is not forced, 
and ſince they make all their parties ajand ma. 
nage all their intrigues in thoſe Waxs , I an 
apt to think that broils, brovillonseand im- 
broilments are all derived from the agitations 
that are managedin thoſe walks, 

As for the laſt created Nobility of Venice, 
Icame to know ſome particulars that I have 
not yet ſeen in any. books, which I ſuppoſe 
' will not be unacceptable to you. Itis certain 
that if the Venetians could haye foreſeen at 
the beginming of the War of Candy, the vaſt 
Expence-in which the length of it ingaged 
them, they would have Foeoforied the Ifle, 
rather then have waſted their Treaſure , and 
debaſed their Nobility, This laſt was extream 
ſenſible to them ; for as the dignity of the rank 
they hold 1s ſo much the more eminent as 1t 1s 
reſtrained to a ſmall number, ſo all the beſt 
1imploiments and Honours of - the State 
belonging to this body, the admitring ſuch a 
number into it, as mult riſe put of ſeventy 
| _ eight 
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. eight Familics, was in effeCt the ſharing their 


inheritance among ſo many adopted brothers. 
This had been leſs infamous if they jhad com- 
municated that Honour only to the ancient 
Citizenz of Venice , or- to the Nobility of 
thoſe States that they have ſubdued in the 
Terra firma ; for as there are many Citizens 
who are as ancient as the Nobility , . only 
their Anceſtors not hapning to be of- that 
 Councel that aſſumed the Government about 
four hundred years ago, they have not been 
raiſed to that Honour , ſo there had been 
no infamy in creating ſome Wehor to beof the _ 
Nobility. It had been alſo brought under con- 
faltatioNd long ago , upon the reduction of 
thole States in the Terra firma , whether 
it was not adviſable according to the ma- 
xims of the ancient Romans to communi- 
cate that dignity to ſome of their chief \Fa- 
milies , as being. the, ſureſt way 'to give 
ſome contentment. to thoſe States , it being 
alſo a real as*well as a cheap ſecurity , when 
the chief Families in thoſe Cities, were ad- 
mitted to a ſhare in all the Honours of 'the 
Republick,. Itistrue ſome of. the Nobility. of 
thoſe States thought they -had Honour enough 
by their birth, and ſo Zambara of Breſcia retu- 
ſed to accept an Honour from thoſe that - had 
robbed his Countrey of its liherty, yet his poſte= 
rity are now af another mind, for:they came and 
bought in this laſt ſale of honour that which was 
freely offercd to their Anceſtor, and was re- 
jected by him. VVhen the. Senate found it 
{elf extreamly preſſed for money during the | 

war 
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war it was # fifft LL, that ſome fa. 
mihes, fo the nittiber of five, night be 
eftiobled; they offering ſixty thouſtnd Ducats 
if they were Venetizns, and ſeventy thouſand if 
they were ftratigers : There was but one per- 
ſon that oppoſed fhts in the Senate fo it being 
paſſed there, Wis prefented to the great Coun. 
cil; and there it was like to have | with. 
out any diffrenulty, bttt one perſon oppoled 
It with ſo much vigor, that tho the Duke de. 
fired him to give over his oppofition , ſince 
the neceſſifies of the War required a great 
ſupply, yer he perſifted fill; and tho one of 
the Savit fet forth with tears the extremities 
to which the State wis reduced, heſtill infiff- 
ed and fell uport' one conceit that turned the 
whole Councel , he faid they were not fure if 
five perſons could be found that would pur. 
chaſe that hofiour at farcth a rate , znd ther it 
woald be a vaſt diprace , to expole the offer 
of Nobility firft ro ſale, and then to the af- 
front of finding no btyers when it was offered 
to be fold , and by this means he pur by the 
rveſolution' for that tirtie * But then another 
mcthod ws takefi that was more horiourable, 


to the great Cotthcel , ſetting forth his me- 
fits towards: the Republick , and defiring that 
.he might be thought worthy to offer a hun 
dred thouſand Dictts towards the fervice of 
the State : this was underſtood to be the ask- 
ing to be made noble at that price. Delfirio 
fad he thought every nian might be well ivory 
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ged worthy to offer ſfach an aſfiſtance to the 
Publick , and that ſuch as brought that ſup. 
ply might expect a ſuitable acknowledgement 
from the Sehate,who might after wards of their 
own accord beſtow that honour on thoſe that 
expreſſed ſo mich zeal for the Publick + ard 
this would in ſome ſort mamftain that .degree 
which would be too much debafed if it were 
thus bought and ſold: but it feems the purcha. 
fers had no mind fo part with their money, 
and to leave the reward to the gratitude of 
the Councel , fo the Petition was gfanted if 
plain terms : and the Nobility ſo acqurred was 
not only to deſcend to the Cluldreti of tim 
that was enobled , but to his Brothers and the 
whole Family to ſuch a degree. After La- 
bia a great many more catne with the like Pe- 
titions , and it was not unpleaſant to ſee in 
what terms Merchants, that came to buy this 
Honour fer forth their merits , which were 
that they had taken care to furtiſh the Repu 
blick with ſach things as were neceflary for'its 
preſervation. There was 4 ſort of a Triurm- 
virat formed ofa Jew, a Greek, 4idan Fatian, 
who were the Brokers , atid found 6ut the 
Merchants: #nd at laſt bronght down the price 
from a hundred thouſand ts fixty thoutfand 
Ducats , and no other qualifications were re- » 
quired if they had money enough : For whets | 
Correge ſaid to the Dake that he'was afraid to | 
ask that honour for want of merit, the Duke | 
| 
| 


asked him if he had a hundred thouſand Ducats, 
and when the other anſwered the ſum was rea- 
dy, the Duke told him that was a great mierif. | 
Artlaft ſeventy eight purchaſcd this honour " > 
rac 
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the great regret of Labia : who ſaid that if he 
had 1magined that ſo many would have fol. 
lowed himin that demand, he would have bid 
ſo high for it that it ſhould have been out of 
their power to have doneit. It is true many 
of the Purchaſers were Ancient and Noble Fa- 
milies, but many others were not only Mer. 
chants, but were of the loweſt ſort of them : 
whoas they had-inriched themſelves by Trade, 
did then impoveriſh themſelves by the ac- 
quiſition of an honour that as it obliged them 
to give over their Trade , and put them in a 
higher way of living, ſo it hath not brought 
them yet in any advantage to ballance that 
lofs : for they are ſo-much deſpiſed, that they are 
generally excluded when they compete with 
the ancient Nobility , tho this is done with 
that diſcretion , that the old Families do not 
declare alwaics againſt the new, for that would 
throw the new into a faction againſt them , 
which, might be a great prejudice to then: , 
for the new are much more numerons then 
the old. Another great prejudice that the 
Republick feels by this great promotion , 1s 
that the chief families of the Citizens of Ve- 
nice, who had been long practiſed in the affairs 
of State, and out of whom the Envayes, the 
Secretaries of State, and the Chancellour thar 
15 the head of the Citizens, as well-as the Duke 
is the head of the Nobility , are to be cho- 
ſen , having purchaſed the chief honor of the 
State there js not now a ſufficient number of 
capable Citizens leſt for ſerying the State 
in thoſe 1imploiments; but this defe&t will 
be redreſt with the help of a little time. 

| But 
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But if this increaſe of the Nobility hath leſ- 
ſened the dignity of the ancient Families , 
there 1s a regulation madein this age that ſtill 
preſerves a conſiderable diſtin&tion of Autho- 
rity in their hands. Crimes _ the State, 
when committed by any of the Nobility , were 
alwaies judged by the Inquiſitors , and the 
Councel of ten, but all other crimes were jud- 
ged by the Councel of forty. Butin the year 
1624. one of the Nobles was accuſed of Pecu- 
lat committed in one of their Governments , 
and the Avogadore. in the pleading as he ſet 
forth his crime, called ima Rogue and a Rob- 
ber: yet tho his crimes were manifeſt , there 
being bur fix andtwenty Judges preſent twel- 
veonly condemned him, and fourteen acquit- 
ted him, this gave great offence, for tho he 
was acquitted by his Judges, his crimes were 
evident, ſo that his fame could not be reſtored: 
for the depoſitions of the witneſſes , and the 
Avogadores (or the Attorney Generals) charge 
were heard bythe people; 1o it was propoſed 
'to make a difference between the Nobility and 
the other ſubjects ; and ſince all Trials before 
the forty were publick, and the Trials before 
the ten were in ſecret, it Teemed fit to remir 
the Nobility to be tried by the ten : Some 
foreſaw that this would tend to a Tyranny , 
and raiſe the di _rury, of The ancient_Eamines, 
Goh 
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of whom the 


of W cel of ten 1s alwaies com- 
poſed, too high: therefore they oppoledit u- 
pon this ground , that ſince the Councel of 
forty ſent out many orders to the Governors , 
it would yery much leflen their authority , 


if 
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if they were not to be che Judges of thoſe who 
were obliged to receive their Orders: but to 
qualify this oppoſition, a Proviſo was made that 
reſerved to the Council of 40a power to judge 
of the obedience that was given to their orders 
but all other accuſations ot the Nobility were 
remitted to the Councel of ten: and the body 
of the Nobility were ſo pleaſed with this di- 
{tinftion that was put between them and the 
other Subjects, that they did not ſee that this 
d:d really inflave them ſo much the more, 
and brought them under more danger : ſince 
| thoſe who judge in ſecret have a treer Icope. 
"| to their Talon: , then thoſe whoſe proceed- 
mgs are publick , and ſo are in effect judged 
| oy pac Fublick ahicfis ofenSvery elfectial 
reſtraint upon the Judges themſelves. Bur 
the Councel of ten being generally in the 
hands of the great Families: whereas thoſe of 
all ſorts are of the Councel of forty , which 
was the chief Judicatory of the State , and is, 
much Ancienter then that often: it had been 
much more wHely done of them to have been 
{tz1] Judged by the forty : And if they had 
thought it for their honour , to have a diffe- 
rence made in the way of judging the Nobi- 
ty, and the other ſubjects, it had been more 
for their ſecurity to have brought their Trials 
_ tothis, that whereas the forty Judge all other 
oftenders with open doors , the Nobility ſhould 
be judged the doors being thut , which 1s a 
thing they very much deſire now, but with- 
out any hope of ever obtaining it : For this 
power of Judging the Nobility is now confi- 
dered 
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dered as the Right of the 'ten; and if 
any man would go about to change it , 
the Inquifitors would be perhaps very 
quick with him as a mover of Sedition ,' and 
be , in that caſe , both Judge, and Party ; 
Yet the Inquiſfitors being apprehenſive of the 
diſtaſt that this might breed in the body. of 
the Nobility, have made a ſort of regulation, 
tho ir doth not amount to much ; which is 
that the Nobility ſhall be Judged before the 
Councel of ten for attrocious caſes, ſuch as 
matters of State, - the robbing the Publick, 
and other enormous Crimes ; but that for all 
other matters they are to be Judged by the 
forty : yet the Councel of ten draws all caſes 
before them , and none dare diſpute with 
them. ————— 
But this leadsme to ſay a little to you of 
that part of this Conſtitution, which 1s fo 
much cenſured by ſtrangers : but is reall 


both the "greateſt glory , and the chief {ſecu- X } Y; 5 


rity of this Republick, which is the unlimited 


power of the Inquiſitors, that .cxtends not 
ly to the C no: of the Nobility , butto the 


Duke himſelf, who is ſo ſubject to them, 


— 
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ten, This 1s the dread not only of all the 
dubje&ts, but of the whole Nobility, and of 
all that bear Office in the Republick , and 
makes the greateſt among them tremble ,and 
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To obligeth them to an exa& condu&t, But 
tho it 15notto be denied that upon ſome oc- 
cafions they may have been a little too ſug. 


den ,. particularly 1 in the known ſtory of Foſ. 
carin1 , yet ſuch injuſtifiable ſeverities have 
occurred ſo ſeldom , that as the wiſdom of 
this body in making , and preſerving ſuch an 
inſtitution , cannot be enough admired , {6 
the dextrous conduct of thoſe who manage 
this vaſt truſt, ſoas not to force the body aes 
totake 1t out of their hands, 1s hikewiſe 2wite high- 

ly to be wondered at, _In ſhort th 1nſolence, 

the factions, therevenges, the neceſſities and 
ambition that muſt needs poſlels a great ma- 
ny members of ſo valt body as 1s the Nobility 
of Venice , muſt have thrown them often in 
to many fatal convulſions, if it were not for 
the dread in which they all ſtand of this Court: 

which hath ſo many ſpies abroad , chiefly a. 
mong the Gondaliers , who cannot fail to dif. 
cover all the ſecret commerce of Venice : be- 
{ ſides the ſecret advices that are thrown in at 
ſo many of theſe Lions mouths that are in ſe- 
veral places of St. Mark's Palace , within 
which there are boxes that areunder the keys 
of the Inquiſitors , {o that it 1s ſcarce poſhble 
for a man to be long i in any deſign againſt the 
ſtate, and not to "be diſcoyered by them, 

And when they find any 1n fault, they are lo 
inexorable , -and ſo quick as well as ſeverein 
their Iuſtice , that the very fear of this 15 ſo 
cftectual a reſtraint , that perhaps the long 
preſervation of Venice , andoot 1ts hberty , 
is owing to this ſingle pecce of th-ir con{t1- 
tution . 
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nerally ſo diſtinguiſhed -for their mietit -who 
muſt be all of different :Families'; ' -and their 
Authority laſts ſo ſhort a while that the advan- 
tages of this vaſt Authority that is lodged with 
them are conſtant and: vifible'; whereas the 
unhappy inſtances 'of their being impoſed on, 
and carrying their ſuſpicions too far', are fo 
few , that when ever the Nobility grows 
wearyſof this yoke , "and throws it off, one 
may reckon the Glory afd- Proſperity of Ve- 
nice at an end. It was terribly attackt_not 
long ago by Cornaro, when Jerom Cornaro 
was put to death for his correſpondance with 
Spain ; he was not near a kin to the great 
Family of that nome , 'yet the Family 
thought their Honour was ſo much toucht 
when one of its remoteſt- branches was con- 
demned of Treaſon \ 'that' they offered a 
hundred thouſand Crowns to have ſaved him, 
and by conſequence.to have preſerved the 
Family from that infamy ; bur tho this was 
not accepted , for he ſuffered as he well de- ) 
ſerred”, yet it was fo viſibile that none of 
the Family were concerned in his Crimes , 
that it did not at al! turn to their prejudfce, But 


. upon the firſt occaſion that offered it ſelf after 


that, to quarrel with the proceedings of the 
Inquiſitors , they laid hold onit , and aggra- 
vated the matter extreamly, and moved for the 
limiting of their Authority , but the Great 
Councel was wiſer then to touch ſo ſacred a 
part of the Government, ſo they retain their 
power very intire , but they manage it with 
| L j all 
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all poſſible cauton. z.; A'Forreigeer that hath 
been,many \ ears intheir ſervice told me that the 

. Storics with;which'ſtrangers were frighted at 
the Arbitrary power That was reſted in thoſe 
Inguifitors wersi flight things , in compariſon 

. of the advantages that, they found from 1t: and 
atter-eleven years {petit in their ſervice, he 
faid , he.never was ſo:much as once tent far 
to receiye 'a reprimend, from them. And if 
the Nobility , that have any Commerce with 
TRrangers:, confeſs! it:{ſtacerely to the Inquiti- 
tors, they. are in no danger by it; but if they 
conceal it, or any main circumſtances of ir, 
their -Proceſs will, be ſeen diſpatched, Theſe 
are the'moſt remarkable: things that I could 
pick up, during my ftay at Venice, I have 
avoided, to ſay any: thing relating to their ſe- 
veral Councels, Offteers, and Judicatories, or 
tothe other partsgff thezr Government, which 
are to be found in-all-heoks ; and the forms by 


known!, that it were an abuting of your time 
to/in. large my ſelf concerning them; nor was 
T ſufficzently informed - concerning the particu- 
lars of the Sale of Nobility that is now on foot 
fnce this laſt War with the Turks , which 
hath made them willing to take up once a» 
gain this eafie way of raiſing of mony : Nor 
could I give credit to that of which a perſon-of 
great eminence there aſſured m2 , that there 


falary , and was imploied by the Inquifitors to 
ditpatch thoſe againlt whom a publick procee- 


ding would make too great anole ; thus I could 
| -—"*""""—_ 


which they give their votes by ballor are ſo well. 


was.a poiſoner general in Venice, that had a 
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not beleeve, tho my Xuttior proteſted that 
the brother of one that was ſolicited to accept 
of the; imploiment diſcovered it to him. There 
isnoplacein the World where ſtrangers live 
with move freedom , and I was amazed to ſee 
ſo hittle exactneſs among the ſearchers of the 
Cuſtom-houſe : for though we had a Mullets- 
lead of Trunks, and Portmantles, yet none of- 
tered to ask us, either coming or going, what 
wewere, or What we carried with us. But the 
beſt and Nobleſt entertainment that Venice 
aftorded while I was there, was the company 
of Mr. dela Haye the French Ambaſſador, who 
as he hath ſpent his whole hfe in publick Em- |, 
baſhes, ſo he hath acquired ſo great a 
knowledge of the World , with ſo rrue a 
Judgment , and ſo obliging a civility, that 
he may well paſs for a pattern 3 and 1t 1s no 
wonder to ſec him ſtill ingaged 1n a conſtant 
tucceflion of publick implotments ; and: his 
Lady is ſo wonderfull a perſon, that I pay 
them both, but a very ſmall part of whar 
lowe them, in this acknowledgment, which 
I judge any ſelf bound to make of their ex- 
traordinary civilities tro me: and indeed 
without the advantage of ſuch a rendevous 
12s: T had there , a fortnights ſtay at Venice 
had been a very tedious matter : - *'From Ve- 
nice we'went again to Padua; From thence 
to Rovigo , which 1s but a ſmall Town , 
and ſo to the Po , which divides. the Ter- > 
ritory of the Republick , from the Fer- » 
rarele, which 18 now the Popes Country, and 

-here one ſees what a difference a good and.a 


L 1 bad 
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bad Government tines ina Country ; for 
tho the ſoil, is the ſame on both ſides of the Ri: 
ver, andthe Ferrareſe was once on of the beau. 
tifulleſt ſpots of all Italy, as Ferrara was one 
Fe YYOLYA of its beſt Towns, while they had Princes' of 
their own who for a courſe of ſome Ages were 
Princes of ſuch Eminent vertue , and of ſo He. 
roicalÞ a Noblenes that they were really the 
Fathers of their Country , nothing can be 
1magined more changed than alt this 1s now, 

f, [13 c 'The ſoil is abandoned , and uncultivated ; nor 
{ © were there hands enough fo much as to moy 
fete ,< theirgraſs, which we ſaw withering 1n their 
6/19 14 Meadows toour no ſmall wonder. We were 
1WILofamazed ro (ſee ſo richa ſoil thus forſaken of its 
#8 LS | Inhabitants, and much more when we paſſed 
f c Through that vaſt Town, which by its extent 

3  ſhews what it was about an ageago, andis now 
fo much deſerted that there are whole ſides of 

ſtreets without Inhabitants , and the poverty 

of the place appears ſignally in the Churches, 

which are mean-and poorly adorned, for the 
{ſuperſtition of Italy 1s ſo ravenous, and makes 
ſucha-progreſs in hin Age, that one may juſtly 
take the meaſures of the Wealth of any place 
from the Churches. The ſuperſtition or Va- 
nity of this Ageis ſo much beyond that' of the 
paſt tho the contrary to this 1s commonly be- 
_ Teevedthatall the vaſt buildings of great Chur- 
_. chesorrich Covents, and the {urprizing wealth 
that appears in them on Feſtival daies are the 
donatives of the preſent Age ; ſo that it 1s 1 
vulgar error that ſome have taken up ,*- who 
fancy that ſuperſtition 1s at a ſtand , if as 

h ; oh 
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decay , unleſs it be acknowtedged that - the 


craft of the Prieſts hath opened to them a new 
method to ſupport their riches, when the old 


ones of Purgatory , and Indulgences were be- 


com leſs feral in an Ape of more know- 
ledge , and better inl:;ghtned , and that 1s to | 
ingagemen to ancmulationand a vanity in in- | 


—- 


Italians have inthe inriching theirPalaces,' ſo 

that as they hayeapleaſure as wellas a vanity | 
in ſeeing ſo much dead wealth m their houfes, | 
they havetranſlated the ſame humour to their | 


riching their Churches,” "3s much as other | 


Churches: and the vanity. of the preſent Age | 
that beleeves little or nothing'df thoſe contri- | 


yances ,. of Purgatory, or thelike', produceth 


IS 


and inriching their Churches, .'and fo carries 


, 


the ſame 1f nor greater effe&s in the building | 


thing. But toreturn to Ferrara. I could not 
but askall I ſaw how it camethar fo rich a ſoil 
was ſo ſtrangely abandoned, ſome ſaid the Air 
was becom ſo unhealthy , that thoſe who ſtay 
in1t were very ſhort-lived; but it is well known 
that fourſcore' years ago it: was well peopled; 
and the ill Air is occaſioned by the want of In- 
habitants, for there not being people tadrain 
the ground andto keep the Dies clean, this 


makes that there.is a great deal af water that hes | 
ontheground-and rots, Which infedts the Air 


m the ſame manner fas is obſerved in that vaſt 


— 


it inexpence and prodigality from the ſuperſti- 
tion” of the former Ages that belceved every | 


and rich but uninhabited Champaign of Rome, 
{othat the 1ll Air is the cfie@ rather then the ) 


caulc"ofthe diſpeopling: of the Popes Domi- 
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nions, 'The true cauſe is the ſeverity of the 
Government, and the heavy Taxes, and fre, 

e quent Confilcations by which the Nephews of 
ſeveral Popes , as they have devoured many 
of the Familics of] Ferrara, ſo they have driven 
away many more. And this appears more vi. 

ND , ſibily by the Snonns ſtate as well as the Con. 

pot. -11:4a ſtitution of Bologna which is full of people 

6 that abound in wealth , and as the ſoil is ex. 

| 0 rich , ſo it 1s cultivated with all due 
care, For. Bologna dehvered it ſelf to the 
. Popedom upon a capitulation, by which there 
are many priviledges reſervedto tt : Crimes 

EX there are only puniſhed in- the perſons of thoſe 

TH; a; Who commit them , but there are no con- 
AG 7, fiſcations of Eſtates; andthothe > Authority, 


Zþ in cfiminal matters , belongs to the Pope, 


1:27; and 1s managed by a Legate:; and his Officers, 
| l - 6 Yet the Civil Government, the' Magiſtracy, 
Ong the power of Judicature in Civil matters, 
Gong, interely in the hands of the State : And 
£ / # Dy this regulation 1t- 1s that. as the riches of 
3; [48 Bologna amazes a firanger , '1t. neither being 
on a NavigableRiver,by which i 1t 1s not capable 

0uy”, 2.5: 'K of much Trade ,- nor being the center of 1 
_  * Soveraignty where a Court-1s kept ; ſa the 
T axes that the Popes fetch trom thence are {0 

. conſiderable, thar he draws much more from 
this place of Tiberty ,. then. from thoſe where 

his' Authority - 1s unlimited and abſolute, 

, bur that are by thoſe meansalmoſt quite-aban- 
Mo doned : for the greatneſs of a Prince or State 


riſing from the numbers of the Subjects;thofo 
maxims that retain the:Subjects , aud that 
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draw fttafipers to ci ati6hp” them... are 


certaitily the tract maximns for advancing Gb | 
grearnels of the Naffer. * And1 could notbut |, 
with wiich ſcorn' 6b{erve. the folly of ſome 
Frenchmen, who made uſe of this argument <. 

fo ſhew the Freatriel? of their Nation, that <S” 
one fouti wt Frenchmen in all places -to 
which one could confe, whereas there were 
ho Engliſh 'hor Dutch, no Swirzers ;.. and 
very few Germans: but, this is juſt "Contrary 

to the right, confequence that ought -to. be 

drawn” from” this ob{ervation; - It is certain - 
that few leave their Country , and goto ſettle 


dſewhere',* if they are not. prefled; with 19 - \:.0 
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much uhealineſs at, home: that they cannot xy 20 
welt tiye among their friends. and kinred , 7 RV 
ſo that" a' mild Government drives 'ott. no av... | 
ſwarms © Whereas it is the ſure_ mark of þ& I 
{ ſevere. Government that weakens/elf ita ZE 
when many ,of the 'Subje&s. find: it . fo So 


Xx 
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hard to ſubfift at home , that they are for- / 


ced r& ſeek that abroad , which they would  2.- 
much rather do in their own Country , If in» I Fed 
poſitions, and other ſeverities did not force | = f 
them 'to change their habitations, . DON. = 


Burt to return to the wealth of Bologna, , 
It ppoars Io every corner of the Town, and r 
all round it: tho its ſcituation, is not. very fa- 
vourable;, "forit. ties at the foot of the Ap- 
penins on the North fide, and is extream cold .. 
in Winter. | The houſes are Huilt as at Padua | - 
and Bern ', fo that 'one walks all the Town g 4 
ovet' covered under Piazza's ;' but the walks, - 
hereare both higher tid larger then any Where p< Þ & | 
:29 uf | 111} elſe 2 ' E T 
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16 
elſe: there are many Noble Palaces all over 
the Town, and the Churches, and Convents 
are, incredibily rich : within the 'Town the 

| richeſt are, the Dominicans , which 1s the 
| chief houſe of the Order, where their Foun. 

_| ders body. 1s laid in one of the beſt Chappels 

o of Italy.: and next to them are the Fran. 
ciſcans, the Servites, the Jeſuites, and 
the Canons Regular of St. Salvator, In this 
laſt there is a ſcrowl of the Hebrew Bible , 
which tho it is not the tenth part of the Bible, 
they fancy to be the whole Bible : and they 
were made beleeve by ſome Jew, that hath 

- No doubt ſold it at a high rate ,\ that it was 


paſt long for current : but the Manuſcript 
is only a fine Copy like thoſe that the Jews uſe1n 
their Synagogues , that may be perhaps three 
or four hundred years old: that paſt of 1t on 
which I caſt my eye was the book of Eſther, 
ſo by the bulk of the ſcrowl, I judged it to 
be the colleqtion of thoſe ſmall books of the 
Old Teſtament that the Jews. ſet after the 
Law; but thoſe-of the houſe fancy they have 
a preat treaſureinit, and perhaps ſuch Jews as 
have ſcen1t are willing to laugh at their 1gno- 
rance , and ſo ſuffer them to go on in their er- 
ror. | 'Tbe chief Church in the Town 1s vt, 


exa& Meridional-line, which that rare Afſtro- 
nomer Caſſini laid along a great part of the pa- 
| vement ina braſs Circle : it-marks the truc 
point of midday from Tune to January, and iS 
one- ofthe © beſt performances that perhaps the 


-4 written by Ezrah's own hand , and this hath - 


GS Tenet Met there one ſees the curious and 
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World ever ſaw. In the great ſquare before __ 
the. Church , on the one {ide of which is the /7** fo 
Legates Palace, among other Statues one LA 
ſurprized me much, it was Pope Joans, which Pope 
is ſo named by the people of the Town, it Jo am} 
is. true the learned men fay it is the Statue 
of Pope Nicolas the TV. who had indeed a 
youthly and womaniſh face. Burt as I looked 
at this Statue very attentively., through a 
kttle proſpect that I carried with me, it 
appeared plainly to have the face of a young 
Woman , and was very unlike that of Pope 
Nicolas the I V. which 1s in St. Maria Mag- 
giore at Rome : For the Statue of that Pope, 
tho it hath no beard, yet hathan age 1n it that _. 
is very much different from the Statue' at Bolo- Nt a 
gna, I do not build any thing on this Statue, for Vro- 
I do not beleeve that = at all, andI my ſelt | P- 
faw in England a Manuſcript of ' Martinus }*; 
Polonus, who 1s one of the ancient Au- ky 
thors of this matter. , which did not-| /a 
ſeem to be written long; after the Au- thy 
thors time , 1n it this Seory, 1s not .1n | 

e 


the Text , . but is added on the margin by 
another hand. On the Hill above _ Bolo- 'J 
gna ſtands. the Monaſtery of St. Michael in ,5- //{: m 
Boſco ,. which hath 'a moſt charming ſci- Poſes. 
tuation., and proſpe&., and 1s one, of they 
beſt Monaſteries in Italy ; it hath many | 
Courts , and one that is Cloiſtered., and-; 
is Qctangular : which is ſo nobly. painted. in; | 
Freſco,, . that it is great pity to ſeeſuch work | 
expaled to the Air,:, All was retouched by / 
the famous. Guido Reni,, -yet it is now again .. 
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Much decaied : The Dormitofy 1s very Mac 
enificent : the Chappel is littl©but very fine, 
and the Stalls are richly carved. On the oth. 
er ſide of Bologna , ' in the Bottom , - the 
Carthuſians have alfo a very rich Monaſtery: 
For miles from Bologna there is a Madona 
of St. Lukes, and becauſe many go thither 


—_ 
<e, F< img, which is already carried on almoſt half 


Gee | 


eat devotion , there 1s a portico a build- 


way : it is walled towards the North , bue 
ſands on Pillars to the South , and 1s about 
twelve foot Broad, and fifteen foot h igh , Which 
is carried oft very vigorotly, for incightor ten 
years the half is builr, ſo that in alittle time, the 
whole will be very probably finiſhed , and this 
may prove the beginning of many ſuch likePor- 
tico'3 in Italy, for things of this kind want only 
a beginning , and when they are once fet on 
foot they do' quickly fpread themſelves' in a 
Country that 1s ſo mtirely ſubdued by ſupet- 


 Kition' and the artifeces of their Prieſts, - Th 


Bologna they reckon there are ſeventy thou- 
ſand perſons. IT faw not one of the chief glo- 
ries of this place for the famous Malapight 
was' out of Town while I was there. T faw a 
Play there , but the'Pecfie was' ſo bad , the 
Farces'fo rude , and all was ſo ill atted, thar 
F was not alittle amazed to fee the Coimpany 
expreſs' ſ6'great a ſitisfa&tion in that which 
would have been hiffd'off the ſtage cither in 
England'or France. From Bologna we go 
cight miles in 2 Plain ," aid then we ingage 
into that range of Hills that'carry the name 
of ' Apetiinis , the- that is ftrictly given only 

| to 
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to one that [18 the: bigheſt :- All the way to 
Florence this:track of Hills. continues /, tho. 


there are ſeveral bottoms, and ſome conlide- 
rable hittle Towns in them, but all is;up-hill 
and down-hill ; and Florence 1t felf is juft at 
the bottom af the laſt Hill. 'Fhe high-ways 
all along thefe Hills are kept m ſo very:good 
caſe that in few of the beſt inhabited Com. 
tries doth'one find the high-waies ſo well: main. 
tained as in thoſe forſaken' Mountains :. bur 
this 15 ſo great a paſſage that all that axe con- 
cerned in it find their account in theexpence 
they lay out upon it.. On the laſt 'of theſe 


Hills, tho m a little: bottom , r-the-mniett 


ea, ftands Pratolino, one of the great 
Dukes Palaces, where: the. retreat in ſummer 
muſt be. very agreeable , for the Air ,of thoſe 


- Mountains 1s extream thin and pure. | The | 


Gardens mm Italy are made at a great: coſt, 
the Statues and Fountains are very rich and 
noble, the Grounds are well laid out', and 
the Walks are long and even :'. But as they 


have no Gravel to give them thoſe firni/ and | 


beautiful walks that we have ift England, [ſo 
| the conſtant ' greennefle of the Box doth: 16 
much pleaſe.them , that they-preferrmg: the 
light to the ſmell, have:their Gardens i{o high 
' by-plots made: with thenr , _thar-rhere 
18 No pleafnre tro 'watk in them; they alfolay 
their walks:fo 'between hedges , that one 1s 
much: confined/ in them. ' Faw firft in a Gar- 
den at Vincentza, thatrwhich Ifound afterwards 
in many. Gardens in'Traly , which was extream 
convemenit,there wenta courſe of Warer round. 


þ os 


| 


about 


x. i 


+ - | 
; about the Walks, bans afoot from the groung 
| achannel of ſtone thit went along-the ſide of 
' the Wall; and in this there wereholes ſo made, 
that a pipe of white Iron or wood put to 
them , conveyed the Water to ſuch plants, 
as indry ſeaſon, needed watring ; and a cock, 
ſet the Water a running in this courſe, {6 
that without the trouble of carrying Water, 
/ [on perſon could cafily: manage the watring of 
- 2 great Garden. Florence 1s a beautifull and 
rt ,- noble Town , full of : gfeat Palaces , rich 
Churches, and Hately Convent The ſtreets 
are payed in imitation of. the old Roman high- 
wayes , | with great Stone bigger then our 
common pavement Stone, but much thicker, 


another , that horſes find faſtning enough to 
their feet : There are many Starues and Foun- 
tains in the ſtreets , ſo that in every corner 
one meets with many agreeable objects. Iwill 
| not entertain you with a deſcription of the 
| great Dukes Palace and: Gardens, or of the 
th . | old Palace and the Gallery that joins to it , 
=” | and of the vaſt Colle&ion of Pictures , Sta- 
tues,Cabinets , andother curioſities that muſt 
| needs amaze every. one that ſces.them : the 


| 


< | the great Coach, are:all ſuch extraordinary 
things that they. would require a very copl- 
ous deſcription ; if that. had not been done ſo 
often , that it were to. very little. purpoſe. to 


are ſo exactly ſeen by every traveller, that L 
can ſay nothing that is more particular, of thele 
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which are ſo hollowed in' their joinings to one. 


| Plate, and in particular the Gold Plate, and 


Copy: what others have ſaid: and theſe things 
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logkedtoo likealivery , and had notthatair of 
nobleneſs which in my opinion. becoms fo glo- Tx 
rious aFabrick. 'The Baptiſtery that ſtands 

before it was a Noble Heathen Temple :- its 
Gates of brals are the beſt of that ſort that » M:&n gt 
are in the VVorld: There are ſo many Hiſto- 5a; 
ries ſo well repreſented: in bas reliefs :mthem, 0% VF 
with ſo much exa&neſs, the work 1s ſo natu- iv (hd 
ral and yet ſo 'fine , that.a curious -man*could. + 
find entertainement for 'many dates, if: he 4%, 
would examine the three: Gates of this' Tem- 14+ mf , 
ple, with a critical exa&tneſs; The Annunct- 
ata, S, Marks, S. Croce','and S. Maria'No- 


vella , are Churches of 'great. beauty and vaſt 
riches: but the Church & Chappel of ST. Lau- £% 
rence exceeds them all'as much in the-riches a 
within ,' as it 18 inferior to 'them in the out- 


ſide which is 
_ but on 
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till -the Gunone Change is Amſhed; : But 1 
| -wagmuch ſcandalized to ſee Statues, with nu. 
| dities here, which'I do not remember to have 
| ſeen any where elſe in Churches. I: will ngt 


offer at a deſcription of the Glorious Chappel, 
which-as it is without doubr the ,r:cheſt peece 


Taw , ſoit goes on ſo ſlowly, that tho there 
are, alwayes many at work , yet 1t. doth not 
 ſeem+ to advance proportionably to the num. 
ber of the hands; that are 1mploied in it. A- 
 mong_ thg . Statues that are to be in it there is 
£ one of thE;\Virgins made-by Michael Angelo, 
which repreſents her grietat rhe Paſſion of 

, her Bleſſed Son, that hath the. maſt life in it, 
=_\ by of all the Statues Lever ſaw. Bur the famous 
1 \1* Library that belongsto this Conyent took up 
YT/ - -more-of my, time then all the: other curiofities 
/ .of Florence ;. for here is acolle&ion 'of many 
Manuſcripts,moſt of them areGreek,that where 
gathered rogether'by Pope Clement the: VII, 
'and- given ,to his Country : there are very 
Few.Printed Books mixed with them 3 and thole 
_Books that are there, are ſo rare; that they 
| .are;almoſt as curious as Manuſcripts. I ſaw 
#f7: Fon lomeof Virgils Pocms im old Capitals. There 


« 


» 


Says 'o 1,18 a Manuſcript: in which ſome parts both of 
oo / a5 'Dacitus and Apuleius'are written, and in one 


place, one ina different hand hath writ that he 
57 compared ; thoſe Manuſcriprs: :. and he 


| 06s 2.Gate 10 this in. Olibriug's time , which 
.1s about twelve hundred years ago. I found 


fome dipthongs 1n it caſt into one Letter, 
which ſurprized me , for 1 thought that 


Nh f | x Thullging That: Perhaps The JVerld ever 


way 


I 
way of writing them 4} not been ſo ancient: 
but that which _ me moſt was that the 
Library-keeper aflured me thar one had late- 
ly f found the — of St, Chrilolfs. 
mes to Celarius in Greek , in the end of a 
Volume ful of other things, and not among | 
the -Manuſcripts of that Fathers Books of 
which they have a great many, He thought 
he remembred well the place where the Book 
ſtood ; ſo we turned over all the Books that 
ſtood 'near it , bur' I found it not : he 
promiſed to look it out forme if I came back 
that way. But I changing my delign, and © 
going back another way , could not ſee the IE 
bottom of this, It is true the famous Ma ag- 4.3 
<< 


ſabecchi who is the Great Dukes Library- 
keeper , and 1s a perſon of moft wonderful > 
civility and full of candor as well as he is lear. & 
ned- beyond imagination aſſured me that. this KY 
oulT be" no other then a miffake of the Li- FIX 

brary keepers; he ſaid ſuch a diſcovery could eG, 
not have been made without making fo much* 
noife that he ruſt have heard of ir, He added - 
there was not one man in Florence that either gc 


underſtood Greek , :or that examined Manu- 


Te 


(cripts,fo that he aſlured me I could not build on 
what an 1gnorant Library-keeper had told me: 


So I ſet down this matter as I found it with=- : 

out building much on it. Florence ws much 

ſunk from what it was, for they do not reck- 

on that there are above fifty thouſand ſouls in 8 & 
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t:and the other. States that were oncegreat Re. 
publicks , ſuch as Siena and Piſa, while they vg 
retained their liberty , are now {hrunk almoſt W 
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mtonothing : Ir 1s certain that all three to: 
| gether are now not ſo numerous , as any one 
of them was two hundred years ago. Le. 
gorn is full of people: and all round Florence 
there are 'a' great many Villages ; but 
as one goes over Tuſcany 1t appears ſo diſpeo. 
pled, that one cannot wonder to find a Coun. 
try that hath been a Scene of ſo much aCtion 
and,ſo many V Vars now ſo forſaken and f 
poor, and that in many places the Soil is quite 
neglected for want of hands to cultivate it : 
and in other. places where there are more peo: 
ple, they look ſo poor, and their houſes are ſuch 
miſerable ruines, that 1t 1s ſcarce accountable 
how there ſhould be ſo much poverty in fo 
rich a Country, which1s all over full of Beg- 
gars : and here the ſtile of begging was alitle 
altered from what I found it in; Lombardy; 
. for whereas there they begged-for the ſake of 
.. S. Anthony , here all begged for the ſouls that 
were in Purgatory , and this was the ſtile. in 
all the other parts of Italy through which 1 
paſted. In ſhort the diſpeopling of Tuſcany, 
and moſt of the Principalities of Italy , but 
chiefly, of the Popes Dominions , which are 
more abandoned then any other part of Italy, 
feemed to flow from nothing but the ſeverity 
of the Government and the great 'decay of 
Trade . for the Freateſt Trade of Italy being 
in Ik, the vaſt importation of Silks that the 
a{t-India Companies bring into Europe, 
| hath quite ruined all thoſe that deal in this 
| manufacture : [Yet this is not the chief cauſe 


L-. of rhe dilpeopling of thole rich Countries ,: 


33-45 11 9 03S the 
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LT 7 
the ſeverity of the aXcs is the true e reaſon : 7 


' notwithſtanding all that decay of Trade, the 
Taxcs are ſtil] kept up. Beſide this, the vaſt 
Wealth of the Convents, where the only peo-| -— > 
ple of Italy. are to be found , thar live not. FO ; 
only at their caſe J but In great plenky | wr” 
and luxury , _makes many torlake all 1oit of} ' 
induſtry ;. and ſeek for a retreatzone of thoie ay 
ſeats T pleaſure ; ſo that the peopTe do not Ph /# 
incrcaſe taſt | cnough to make a new race to 4” 
come 1iniſtcad of thoſe whom. a hard Govern. wr 
ment drives away. It ,muſt needs furprizeÞ/o oc 
an unattentive Traveller to ſee not only the —— 
Venetian Territory ; which is he: 7 a J/ 
rich Country, but the Baliages of ther 
Switzers, and the Coaſt of Genoa fo full 7700 5 
of people , when Tuſcany, the Patrimo- 
ny, and the Kingdom of Naples have ſo 
few Inhabitants. In the Coaſt of Genua , 
there is for many miles as it were a conſtant 
tract of Towns and Villages, and all thoſe 
are well peopled , tho they have ſcarce any 
ſoil at all, lying under the Mountains that 
are very bar ren, and that expoſe.them to 
a moſt uncaſie Sun ; and that they he upon 
aboiſtrous Sea that is almoſt alwaies in a 
c | form, and that affords very few fiſh : 
and, yet. the gentleneſs of the Government 
draws_ſuch_multitudes thither , . and 1d thoſe 
are. To. full of wealth *, that mony goes at > 
. | tvo per. cent. . Bur on the other hand to 
ballance. this a little, , fo ſtrange and wild 
a hog, ls, the Nature of, man , L, leaſt of 

Ita- 
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Italians, that TI oa told that the worft 
people of all Italy are the Genoefes, and 

»;the moſt generally corrupted in their Mo. 
rals, as to all forts of Vice, fo that th 

a ſevere Government , and Slavery are con. 
trary to the nature of man, and to human 
Society , .to Juſtice and Equity ; and to 
thar etlential equality that 'nature hath made 
among men : yet on the other hand all men 

4 cannot bear thar eaſe and Iiberty that becom 
the human nature. The ſuperſtition of Ita. 
Fly, and the great waſt of wealth that one 

h {: q fees in their Churches , particularly thoſe 
prodigious maffes of Plate with which their 
Altars are covered on holidates , doth alfo 
fink their Trade extreamly ; for tilver, 

RY in Commerce, what blood is 1n tht 
ody , when to much of that 1s dead and cr. 
culates no more ; 1t 1s no wonder if ſuch 

_ an extravaſation (1f T may uſe ſo long and 
ſo hard a word) of filver, occafions a great 
deadneſs in Trade, TI had almoſt forgot one 
remark that I. made in the laſt Hill of the 
Appenins, jutt above Florence', that | 
» never ſaw ſuch tall and big Cypreſſes any 
where as grew over all that Mill » Which 
ſe:med-a little ſtrange , that tree being apt 
ro be ſtarved by a, cold Winter amongus 
and there the Winters are ſevere, All tht 
way in Tuſcany 1s very rugged » except on 
the: ſides of the Arne. at | the! unecaſinels 
of the Road 1s much qualified by the great 
Care that is had of the highways, which 
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are all in very good caſe : the Inns are 
wretched and 1ll furniſhed both tor. Lodging | 


and Diet. This is the plague of all Ita- 


EE ——— 


ly when once one hath paſled the Appen- | 


nis: for , except m the great Towns, 
one. really ſuffers ſo much that way , that 
the pleaſure of Travelling is much abated 
by the inconveniences that one, meets in 
evcry ſtage through which he paſſes. I] am 
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From Rome, the 8 of December 1685, 


| 
| 
| 


over Italy ; for fince my laſt from Flo- 
rence | have not only got hither , but 
have been in Naples; and have now fatisfied 
my curiofity ſo fully, thar' I intend to leave 
this place within a day or two, and go to Civi- 
tavecchia ; and from thence by Sea to Mar- 
ſcilles, and ſo avoid an unpleaſant Winters 
1our”ney over the Alps. Itis true loſe the fight 
of Turin, Genoa, and ſom other Counts : but 
thoI am told theſe deſerve well the pains ofthe 5 
journy; yet when ane riſes from a great meal, 
* No delicacies, how much ſoever they might Þ £ 
tempt himat another time can provoke his ap- 
petite : So I confeſs freely that the ſight ofl |. 
Naples and Rome have ſo ſet my ſtomack that 
way , that the curioſity of ſeeihg new places | 
now very low with me, and indecd theſe that | 
have. of late {cenareſuch, that places which! s 
another timer would pleaſeime much , would a 


now make but a ſlight and cold Impreſſion. all © 
| 


|| Am now 1n the laſt ſtage of my. voyage 
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All the way from Florence, throu gh rhe. 


' Great Dukes Country looked © ſad”, - hs L 


concludedit muſt be the moſt: difpeopled ofi:all. 
Italy : but mndeed I changed! my note when I 
came into the Popes Territories at Pont Centi- 
io, where there was a rich bottom all unculti- 
rared, and'not ſo much asflocked with Cattte: 
But as I paſſed from M. Fraſcone to Viterbo;, 
this appeared" yer more amazing : for a vaſt 
Champian Country lay almoft quite deſerted, 
And that' wide''Pown which'is- of fo great a. 
compals, hath yet'ſo few Inhabitants , '' and- 
thoſe Jooki{o poor and miſerable, that the-peo-" 
ple in theordmary Towns in Scotland, and 'in 
its worſt places make a better appearance. 
When I was within a dates journy of Rome, L 
fancied that the neighborhood of ſo great a 
City muſt mend rhe raatrer 7 but I was much 
dfappointed;, for 'a ſoil that was-fo rich, and: 
lay ſo ſweetly that it for exccedfed any thing ( 
ever ſaw our of Italy, had neither Inhabitants 
mit, nor Cattel-upon it, to.the tenth part of 
What 1t could bear : The: tſurprize that this 
rave me increaſed upon mc as {: went out of 
Rome on 1ts' other fide ,. chiefly all the way 
to Naples, and on the way to Civitavecchia's 
for that vait'and rich Champian Country that 
runs all along to Terracina, which from Civ1- 
tavecchia is abovea hundred mileslong, and 1s$ 
m many places twelve or twenty miles broad, 
18 abandoned to ſuch adegree, that as farre as 
ones ey can carry one, there as often not ſo 
much as a houſe ro be ſeen; but on the Hills that 
areon the North-fide of this Valley and by this 
M I] dil. 
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diſpeopling of the Country, the Air is now 
become ſounwholeſome, that it is not ſafe to 
be. a-night1n it all the Summer long ;- for the ' 
Water that lies upon many places not being 
drained, it rots : and inthe Summer this pro. 
duces ſo many ngiſom ſteams , rhat it is felg 
even in Romeait ſelf; andifit were not for the 
beeſes that come from the Mountains, the Air 
would be intollerable : VVhen one ſees all 
this large but waſt Country from the Fill of 
Marino twelve miles beyond Rome , hecannot 
wonder enoughat it, In a worditas the rigor 
of the Government that hath driven away the 
Inhabitants, and their being driyen away , 
hath now reduced it to ſuch a pals, that it is 
hasdly poſſible to repeople it : for ſuch as would 
come ro drain and cultivateit , myſt runa great 
hazard., and few can reſolve on that , when 
they can hope for no other reward of their In- 


VV _ duſtry, bur an uneafie Governmeat. It is 
TY ut # the greateft Tolialm in Government for the 


Prince ta be Ele ive, and yet Abſolute, for 
6 an Hereditary Prince is induced to cenlider his 
( poſterity, and to maintain his people , ſo 
- that thoſe that come after him may {ti11 ſupport 
( the rank which they hold in the V Vorid : But 

an Eleftive Prince hath nothing of that 1m his 
, ey unleſs he hathapitch of generoſity which us 

not ordinary zmong men , and leaſt of all 
among Italians who havea paſſion for their Þs- 
milies, whichisnot known in other places: 
and thus a Pope who comes in late to this dt- 
pnity , which by conſequence he cannot 


hope to hold long , doth very naturally turs 
| to 


TOTES — NINETLINRYS 
to thoſe Councels > by which his Family may ? 
wake all/ the hay they can during this "1-4 ? $ 
ſhine : Andtho anciently the Cardinals were 
a check-upon the Pope, and a fort of aCoun- 
cel without whom he could doe nothing even in 
Teraporals ; yet now they have quite loft 
that ; and they haveno other ſhare in affairs 
then that tp which the Pope thinks fit to admit 
them, ſothat he is the moſt abſolute Prince 
in Eurepe, [It is true as to Spirituals they ( 
retain Tt alarge ſhare, fo that in cenfures 5 
and dehmtions the Pope can doe nothing regu- 
larly, without their concurrence; tho it is 


|| -entain that they have not fo good a Title to 
_ to that as to a ſhare in the Temporal 
rincipality.” . For if the Pope derives any 
thing from St. Peter ,. all that , is ingly in, 
limiclf ,' and 1t is free to him to procced by 
What method he thinks beſt; ſince the In- 
tallibility , according to their pretenſions , $ 
relts ſingly in him : Yer becauſe there was 
not ſo much to be got by aCfting Arbitrary in 
thoſe matters, and A ol ene way of exerciling 
this Authority , might have tempted the World 
to have enquired roo much into the grounds 
| on which it is built; Therefore the Popes 
5 have letthe Cardinals retain {till a ſhare in this 
s | Supremacy over the Church , tho they, have 
1 nodaim to it, neither by any Divine nor 
- | Ecclefialtical warrants : But as for the en- 
| dowments of the Sce of Rome, to which 
- i they may juſtly lay claim, as being in a 
ol Manner the Chapter of thax See; there 1s , 
8 {o muchtobe gat by this, that the Popes have 
to | M uy in. 
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ingroſſed it wholly tothemſelves': and thug 
1t 1s that, the Government of this Principa. 
Iity 1s very unſteady. Sometimes the Popes Fa. 
< mily are extreamly glorious , | and 'magnifi. 


cat, at other times, they think of nothing but 
of eſtabliſhing their houſe : Sometimes the 
Pope is a man of ſenſe himſelf ; Sometimes he 
1s quite ſunk , and as the laſt Pope'was, he 
becomes a Child again through old age : 
Somtimes he hath a particular ftiteneſs of tem. 
per, with a great, flowneſs':of - underſtan- 
ding, and an inſatiable deſire: of heaping up 
wealth , which is the chara&er of him that 
now reigns. By this diverſity which appears 
eminently in every new Pontificate that com- 
monly avoids thoſe excefles that'i made the 
former reign odious , the Councels of the 
Popedom are weak and disjointed: Bur if this 
15 ſenſible to all Europe, with relation. to the 
general concerns of that Body, it is much mo- 
re viſible in the Principality” it {elf that 1s 
ſubje&to ſo variable ahead. 'There:hath been 
inthis Age a ſucceſſion of four ravenous reigns, 
and tho there yas a ſhort interruption in the 
reign of the Rolpigliof, that coming after the 
Barberins, the Pamphilz , and the Ghigr's , did 
not 1nrich it ſelf : and yet it diſordered the 


Revenue by the vaſt magnificence in which he 


reigned, more in twenty nine mouths time, 
then any other had done in ſo many years. 
The Alrieri did, in a moſt ſcandalous:manner 
raiſe themſelves.in a very ſhort and deſpiſed 
Reign, and built one of the Nobleſt- Palaces 
in Rome. He that reigns now:.doath not 
il- 


18 | 
indeed raife his Family avowedly » but he 
doth Hot eaſe the people of their Taxes : and 
as there is no magnificence 1n his'Court , - nor 
any publick buildings now carrying on.at Ro- 
me', ſo the_many vacant Caps , occaſion 
many empty Palaces : and by this mean there 
isſo httle expence now made at Rome, that 
it is-not poſſible for the people to live and pay 
the Taxes, which hath driven as'1s beleeved 
almoft a fourth 'part of the Inhabitants out 
of Rome , during this Pontifieate. And as 
the pretemption_ on of the corn' makes thar there / 
is no'profit made by the owners, our of the > 
cultivation of the So1l', | all that going wholly | 
to the Pope , - ſo there are 'no' waies 1cft 
here of imploying ones mony to any conlide- } 
rable' advantage : © For the” publik Banks , 
which are all in the Popes hand, do not pay 
in effect three per cent tho they pretend to give 
four pericent of mtereſt : - The -ſerrlement is 
indeed fourper cent; andthis' was thoughts 
preatan advantag ,- that actions onthe: P 
Bank were bought at a 'hundred-'and Sixteen 
the hundred; But this Pope broke through 
all this , - and declared he i wonld give all 
men their mony again, unleſs they would 
pay Him thirty* per cent--for :the conti- 
nuing of this intereſt;  and-' thus: for a hun- 
dred Crowns Printipat ; one not' only paid 
at firſt- one hundred: lixteen © © but eraindd 
thirty : in all 'one hundred Gx and. forty for 
the hundred'whieh is almoſt the half loſt”: 
For whenſoever the Pope will pay. them back 
their ony all the reſt is loſt : And while 
| I 


c 136 | 
I arm | Here there 15.4 report that the Pope iz 
treating wk with the Genoeſes for mnony 
gt two percent , and if he gets at on tholg 
terms , then he will pay his debts : and the. 
_— that have put 1n mony an This bank, 
will, by this means, loſe fix and forty percent, 
which is almoſt the half of their ſtock. A man 
of quality at Rome, and ag eminent Charch- 
man A who took me likewiſe for one of theix 
_ Clergy, becauſe] wore the habit of a Church- 
man ,{aid that it way a horrible icandal ro the 
whole Chriſtian World, and made one doubt of 
the truth of the Chriſtian Religion , to {ee > 
more oppreſſion and cruelty in their. Texritoy ) 
Ty , then was io. be found even in Turky x » 
tho it being 18 the hands of Chrilt's Vicar, vac 
ſhould expett to find there the pattern. of 4 
mild and gentle Government :. and how {fid 
be can a man expect to find his Religion here, 
where the common - maxims of Juſtice and ) 
— ——. Mercy were not fo mich as known : And 1 
{ ca never forget therTively reflection that 8 


Roman Pripce made to me upon the folly 
all thoſe ſevere Oppreſhons ,, which as. they 
-Z | drive away tbe. Iohabitants, ſo they reduce - 

Ty ue thoſe that areleft ro ſuch a degencrary of Spir 

< | rit by their neceflities , that the Spaniards, 

' whoſe Domintons look fo big in the Map, axe 

' Now brought ſo Jow : and if they had kept 

fill the polſeſfion they once had of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands, they would {ignific no more 

towards their preſervation , then their other 

C Provinces d1d : which , by their  unskil{ul 

c condud& they have both diſpcopled and ex» 


|  hauſted 
Prov: 


PW kercks ir Tofin "tholo$e5 
cn BN inces , thoſe Stares have EIlen ups upon 7, 
ſuch wile Nations-of Government, .and have 
drawn_ſo much Wealth , and ſuch numbers 
of people together, that Spain it (elf was now 
reſerved by them, and was faved in this Age 
bo the lofle it made of theſe Provinces in the 
Jaſt: and thoſe States that if they had re- 
mained ſubject to Spain , {would have fignified 
little to its ſupport , did that now much more 
conſiderably by being Alies , then they could 
haye done if they had not ſhaken of their yoke. 
Indeed if Spain had been ſo happy as to 
have ſuch Viccroys and Governors, as It 
has now in Naples , their affairs could not 
. have declined 1o fait as they have done, 'The 
Marquis © 
have taken ſo ſevere a revenge of an inju- 
ry that he thought the Jlate "Ling of Spain 
did him in an amour', that he iened the 
blowing him up by Gua-powder , when he 
was 1n the Cpuncel Chamber 
was diſcovered m- tame : 
forgiven him in conſideration of the greatnets 
of his Family , he being the ſon of Don Le- 
wis de Haro: bur after that he was made for 
ſeveral years Ambaſſador in Rome : He is 
Qnow Viceroy of Naples, and 1s the only. Go- 
Cyexnor of all the places through which L al- 
<ſicd, that is , without exception beloved 
_ ( andeltecmed by all ſorts of people: for dur- 
nig the few years of his Mmiſtry , he hath 
redrefſed ſuch abuſe that ſeemed paſt cure , 
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and that required an Age to correct them : 
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arp1, in his youth intended to |}! 


but that crime - 
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}- 4 He hath repreMTed"the infolence of the Span- 
izrds ſo much at Naples , that the Natives 
have no occalion to complain 'of the haughti- 
neſs of their Maſters: for he proceeds againſt 
the Spaniards with no leſs ſeverity , when 
they give cauſe for it , then againſt the Nea- 
polirans : He hath taken the pay of the foul- 
2 < ciers ſo immediately into his own care , that 
they , who before his coming , were half 
naked, and robbed ſuch 'as 'paſſed on the 
| freets of Naples in day light, are now exact- ) 
ly paied , well diſciplined , and fo decently » 
cloathed , that it 1s a pleaſure to ſce then : » 
{ He examines their Maſſes alſo fo exattly , 
| that he is ſure not to be cheated by falſe liſts : 
3 --< He hath brought the Markets and Weights: - 
of Naples to-a true exactneſs - and whereas 
the Bread was generally too light , 'he has ſent 
for L.oaves out of the ſeveral places of the 


Markets and weighed them himſelf : and by-5 
2 fome ſevere panifments"on thoſe that ſold 
the! bread too hght , he hath brought this 


matter to a juſt ' regulation : He hath alſo 
4 { brought the Eos of Judicature , that were 


thought generally ver Corrupe ,'' to reputa- 
tion again , and 1t 15-belceved he hath TpieSto 
& watch 1n eaſe the trade. of bribes. is found to be 
fit 'going on : He hath fortified the Palace 
'<£ 4 which was before his time, fo much ex- 
poſed , that it would have been no hard thing 
to have made a-deſcent upon 1t: But the-two 
things that raiſe his reputation moſt , are his 
 extirpating of rhe Binditi , and the regula- 4 
? tion of Th Coin-, which he hath taken itfv > 
hand. / 
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hand. __It is well enough known whit a_pla- 24> 
gue the Banditt have been to the Kingdom 4 0747 
for they going in Troops , not only robbed | 
the Country, but were able to reſiſt an 
ordinary body of ſouldiers if they: had ſet 
on them: Theſe travelled about ſeeking 
for ſpail all the ſummer long , - bur in 
Winter they were harboured by ſome of 
the Neapohtan Barrons , who gave them 
Quarters : and thereby did not only portect 
their own Lands, but had them as ſo many 
Inſtruments ready to execute their revenges 
on their Enemies. This was well known at 

Naples and there, was a Councel that had the 
care of the reducing the Barrditi committed to 
them , who as they catched ſome few , and 
hanged them , ſo they fined ſuch Barrons as 
gave them harbour , and 1t was beleeved that 
thoſe Fines amounted to near a-hundred and 
fifty thouſand Crowns a year: And thus the 
diſeaſe went on; only now and then there was 
a little blood let, which never went to the 
bottom of the diſtemper. But when the pre- 
< ſent Viceroy entred upon the Government 
he Telolved to extirpate all the Banditi, and | 
he Arſt Ietall the Barons underſtand That if 
they harboured them any more, a little Fine 
would not ſave them: but that he would 
proceed againſt them with 'the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity , and.;by this means the Bandi:ti could 
find no Winter Quarters: So thcy, be took | 
themſelves:to! ſome taſtnefes among the Hills, 
.and reſolved to make good the Paſies, and to 
accommodate. 'themſelyes the -beft they, could | 
| amidit 


x 
amidſt the Mats The Viceroy ſent 6 
\ great body againft them , but they defended 
themſelves for ſome time vigoroutly , and in 
<< one ſally they killed five hundred men: bur 
at laſt ſecing that they were like to be hard 
preſt ; and that the Viceroy intended to 
come againſt them in Perfon , they accepred 
of the terms that he offered them, Which Was 
a pardon for what was palt both as to life and 
Gillies , and f1x pence a day tor Te 
rteinment in Priſon during lite , or the Vice- 
roys pleaſure; and fo they rendred themſely- 
es. They are kept 1n a large Priſon , and 
now and then as he ſees cauſe for it he ſends 
ſome few of them up and down to ſerve in 
Garriſons, 'And thus , beyoud all mens ex- 
pectation , he finiſhed this matter in a very 
few months; and the Kingdom of Naples 
that hath been ſo long a ſcene of Pillage and 
Robbery , is now fo much changed . thatin 
no place of Europe do the (nbjeas injoy a 


>——— more entire ſecurity. As for the Coin, it as all 


(111 theother Spaniſh mony , is ſo ſubjett to clip- 

" Ping that the whole mony of Naples is now 
light and tar below the true value , ſo the 
Viceroy hath reſolved to redreſs this : he con- 
 fiders that the crying down of mony , that 


paſſeth upon the publick credit, 1s 4 robbing 
| of thoſe in whole hands the mony happens to 
| be. when ſuch Proclamations are put out, and 
therefore he takes a method that is more gene- 
ral , in which every one will bear his ſhare , 
ſo that none will be cruſhed by it, He hath 
X laid ſom "Taxes on the whole Kingdom , 90 

at 
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hath got a great many to bring in ſome Plate 
to be coined : and When he ach thus pre- 
pared ſuch a_quantity » AS may terve_tfor the > 
circulation that 1s neceffary , he imtends ro 
call tn all the old mony, and to give out new 
mony for it. 'Thus doth this Viceroy ſer ſuch » 
4 pattern to the other Miniſters of the Crown 
of Spain , that if many would follow it, the 
State 2D their affairs would be ſoon altred, -—— 

The Kingdom aples is the richeſt part of 
all Italy , for the very Moutitains that laps W "ol 
the half of the Soil, are TruitfuT, and produce 07 
either Wine or Oll, in great abundance. Apulia |, 
jSTFfeat Corn Countty , but it is exceſſive hot, 


and in ſom years allis burnt up. The Jcſuites are 
the Proprietors obnear the half of Apulia, and 
they treat their Tenants with the ſame rigour 
hat the Barons of this Kingdom do ny 
uſe towards their Farmers : for the Cn 
here are ſo miſerably -opprefled , thatin many 
places they dy of hunger even amidft the great 
plenty of their beſt inp , forthe Corn 1s ex- 
Cported to Spain : bur neither the Spaniards Bo 
nof The Neopolitans underſtand Trade fo well » 
as fo be their own Marchants or Carriers, fo 
that the Engliſh do generally carry my the 
profit of this Trade. 'The Oil of this King- 
dom 1s ſtill a yaſt Trade , and the Manu- 
fa&ure of the Wool and Soap of England, | 
conſumes ycarly ſome thouſands of Tuns. The 
filk Trade'1s fo. low that it only ſerves them- ) 
ſelves , but the exportation is inconſiderable: 


the ſloth and lazineſs 6F This people renders) PU 3 
t 


them incapable of making thoſe advantages 
| 0 
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of forich a ſoil. , that . more 1nduſtrious fort; 
of people would find out ; For it amazes a 
ſtranger to ſee in their little Towns, the whole 

C men of the toune walking in The Market Place, 

e 1m their torn Cloaks, and doing nothing ; and 

tho in ſome big towns, ſuch as Capua, there 

1s but one Inn, yet even- that 1s ſo miſera. 

ble, that the beſt Room and bedin it, is 6 

ſobad, that our Footmen in England would 

make a grievous outcry if they were no better 
lodged : not is. there any thing to be had in 
them : the Wine 1s intollerable, the Bread 
iſ] baked ; no Victuals, except Pigeons ; and 
rhe Otis Totten. In ſhort except one carries 

\ his whole proviſion from Rome or Naples, he 

mult reſolue to indure a good deal of miſery in 
the four days journy that is between thoſe two 
places. And this 1s what a Traveller , that 
fees the riches of the ſoil , cannot compre- | 
hend : but as they have not|hands enough | 

( for their ſoil, ſo thoſe they have are generally | 

ſo litt imploied , thatit1s no TS to ſee 


AS 


their ſoil produce ſo little , that" in the midſt I * 
of all that abundance that Nature, hath ſer be- | 
fore them, they areone -of the -pooreſt Na- | 
tions of Europe. - Burt belide this whichT have 
K named ,- the vall and dead wealth that is in 
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dent cauſe of their miſery.-- One that knew 
the Satc of this Kingdom well, aſſured methat 

if it were divided into five parts, upon a ſtrict 
ſurvey it would be found that rhe Church 
<{ men had tour parts of the aye : : which. he made 
” out thus , they. have in ſoil aboyec thc Ae: of 
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the whale , which 1s i and a half : andin ( 
Tithes and Gifts and Legacies they have one 
and a half more : for no man dieth without 
leaving a conſiderable Legacy to ſome Church 
or ſome Convent. The wealth that one ſees in 
the City of Naples alone ,_ paſſeth imagina=- 
tion ; "ves 16 four and twenty Route of 
the Order of the Dominicans, of both Sexes, 
and two andtwenty of the Franciſcans, ſeven 
of the Jeſuites; beſides the Convents , of 
the: Olivitanes.,, the Theatines , the Carme- 
lites, the Benedictines : and above all, for GC: 1-4 
ſcituation and riches the Carthuſtans on the top 3 J 
of the Hill that lieth over the Town, The 

riches of the Annuncaata are prodigious : Itis 1/h 
thegreateſt Holpitall in the World, the Re- 

venue 1s faid to be four hundred thouſand{('> 
Crowns a year : the number .of the Sick 1s not 

ſogreat as at Milan: Yet one convenience WG 

tor their ſick I obſerved in their Galleries , 
which was conſiderable, that every Bed ſtood 
451n an Alcove, and had a Wall on both fides 
ſeparating it from the Beds on both hands, and 
as much void ſpace of both fides of the Bed, 
that the Bedit ſelf took up but half the Room. 
The young Children that they maintain are ſo 
many, that one can hardly beleeve the numbers 
that they boaſt of: for they talk of many thou- 
lands that are not ſeen, but are at Nurſe : a 
greatÞpart of the wealth of this houſe goeth to 
the inriching their Church, which will be all 
over within cruſted with inlayings of lovely 
Marble, in a great variety and beauty of co- 
lours : The Prace that is 1n the Treaſure here 
N and 
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andin the Dome, (which 1s but a mean buil. 
Jing, becauſe itis ancicnt, but hath a Noble 
Chappel, and avaſt Treaſure) and 1n a great 
many other Churches are fo prodigious, that 
upon the modeſt eſt eſtimate, the Plate'of the 
DTCC of Naples amounts to eight millions 

rowns, The new Church of the Jcluites, 

that of S. John the Apoſtle, and that of S. Paul 
are ſurprizingly rich ; the gilding and painting 
thati1s on the roofs of thoſe Churches have colt 
millions : And as there are about a hundred 
Convents in Naples, fo every one of thele, if 
It were 1n another place , would be thought 
well worth ſecing, tho the riches of the greater 
Convents here, Take many of them to be lels 
viſited, | Every year there is anew Governour 
of the Annunciata, who perhaps puts 1n his 
own Pocket twenty thouſand Crowns; and to 
make ſome compenſation when he gocth out of 
Office, he giveth a vaſt peece of Plate to the 


O 
Houſe, a Statue for a Saint in Silver, or {ſome 


Coloſs of a Candleſtick ; for ſeveral of thole 
pieces, of plate are faid to be worth ten thou- 
fand Crowns ; and thus all the Silver of Naples 


V. UV. 43: Nx becoms dead and uſeleſs: The TJeſuires are 


great Merchants here ; their Wine Cellar 15 
a avaſt Vault , and helds above a thouſand 


Hogs heads —71nd the beſt Wine of Þ Naples | is 


| ſold by them, yer they do not retail it out fo 


ſcandalouſfly as the Minims do,, who live on 
the great ſquare before the Viceroys Palace, 
and fell'out their Wine by retail : they pay no 


duty, and have extraordinary good Wane, 


| and arcin the beſt Place of the Town for this 
re- 
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'the Trade ſeems very unbecoming men of 
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retail, Itis true the Neapolitans are no great 


drinkers, ſo the profits of this Tavern are not ſo 

reat as they would be in colder Countries : 
Pr here men go only in for a draught in the 
mornings, or when they area thirſt, © Yet the 
Houſe groweth extream rich, and hath one 
of the fineſt Chappels that is in all Naples; but 


that Profeſſion , and of ſo ſtrict an Order. 
The Convents have a very particular priviledge 
in this Town; for they may buy all the houſes 
that ly on either fide , till the firſt ſtreer 
that diſcontinueth the Houſes; and there 
being ſcarce a ſtreet in Naples in which there is 
nota Conyent, by this means, they may 


C come to buy in the whole Town - And_ the 


progreſs that the wealth of the Clergy makes A 


in this Kingdom is fo viſible, thar if there 
is not ſome ſtop put to it , within an Age 
they will make themſelves Maſters of the 
whole Kingdom: Itis an amazing thing to ſee 
{o profound an ignorance as reigns among the 
Clergy prevail ſo effectually, for tho all the 
Secular perſons here ſpeak of them withall poſ- 
ſible ſcorn, yct they are the Maſters of 


« the Spirits of the people. The V Vomen are 


( 


infinitly ſuperſtitious, and give their husbands 


«no reſt, but as they draw from them great 


C 
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preſents to the Church. It 1s true there are 
Societies of men at Naples of freer thoughts 
then can be foundin any other place of Italy : 
The GreeE Tearning begins to flouriſh there , 
and thenew Philoſophy is much ſtndied ; and 


there is an Aſſembly that 1s held in D. Joſeph 
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Valleta's Library ( Gillne there 1s a vaſt col- 
le&tion of well choſen Books) compoſed of 
men that have a Tight taff of true learning and 
good ſenſe : they are ill looked on by the 
Clergy , and repreſented as a ſet of Atheiſts, 
and as the ſpawn of Pomponatius's School : 
But I found no ſuch thing among them , for 
I had the Honour to meet twice or thrice with 
a conſiderable number of them , during the 
ſhort ſtay that I madeamong them : 'There 1s 
a learned Lawyer Franciico . Andria that 1s 
conſidered as one of the moſt inquiſitive men 
of the Aſſembly : Thereis alſo a Grandchild 
of the Great Alciat who is very curious as well 
as learned. Few Churchmen come in to this 
attempt for the reviving of Learning among 
them : Onthe contraty , it is plain that they 
dreadit aboveall things. Only one Eminent 
Preacher Rinaldi that is Archideacon of Ca- 
pua aſſociates himſeif 'with them : he was once 
of the Jeſuite Order bur left it ; and as that 
alone ſerved to give a good character of him 
to me, ſo upona long converſation with him, 
I found a great many other things that poſteſſed 
me with a high valuefor him, Some Phyfitians 
in Naples are brought under the ſcandal of A- 
theiſm , and it 1s certain that in Italy men-of 
- ſearching underſtandings, who have no other 
Idea of the Chriſtian Religion, but that which 
they ſee received among them, are very natu- 
rally tempted to disbeleeve it quite; for they 
beleeving it all alike in groſs without diſtin- 
ftion; and finding ſuch notorious cheats as 
appear 1n many parts of their Religion , arc 
upon 
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upon that induced to disbeleeve: the whole. 
The Preachings of the Monks in Naples are 
terrible things. IfawaJeſuit go in a ſort of a 
Proceſſion, with a great company about him, 
and calling upon all that he ſaw, tofollow him 
to aplace where a Mountebank was ſelling his 
Medicins, near whom he took his Room , and 
entertained the people with a ſort of a Farce, till 
the Mountebank got him to giveover ; fearin 
leaſt his action ſhould grow tedious , and Gif” 
perſe the company that was brought together. 
There are no famous Preachers, nor men af 
any reputation for learning among the Jeſu1- 
tes: Iwastold they had not men capable to 
teach their Schools, and that they were for- 
ced to hire ſtrangers : The Order of the Ora- 
tory hathnot that reputation 1n Italy, that 1t 
hath gained i France , and the little. Lear- 
ning that is among the Clergy in Naples, 1s 
among ſome few Secular Prieits. 

The new method of Molinos doth ſo much 
prevailin Naples, that it 1s beleeved he hath 
above twenty thouſand followers in this Ct-' 
ty: Andfince this hath made ſome noiſe in 
the World, and yet 1s generally but little un- 
derſtood , I will give you ſome account of 
him : - He 1s aSpaniſh Prieſt that ſeems to be 
but an ordinary Divine, and1s certainly a very 
1H reaſoner when he undertakes to prove his 
opinions: He hath writ a Book , which 1s 
intituled z/ Guida Spirituale, which 1s a ſhort > 
abſtract of the Myſtical Divinity ; the ſub- 
ſtance of the whole , is reduced to this, that | 
in our prayers and other dcyotions, the belt 
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methods are to retire: the.mind from all groſs. 
Images, and ſo to form an act of Faith , and' 
thereby to preſent our ſelves before God : 


' iEneedukES eat — 7 men . 
' and then to ſink into a filence and ceſlation 
| of new acts, and to let God act upon us, 


and ſo to follow his conduct : This way he pre- 
fers to the multiplication of many new acts , 
and different forms of deyotion ; and he makes 


£ſmall account of corporal auſterities , and re- 
z duces all the exercizes of Religion to this im- 


plicity of mind : He thinks this 1s not only to 
be propoſed to ſuch as livein Religious Hou- 
ſes, bur even to Secular perſons, and by this 
he hath propoſeda great reformation of mens 
minds and manners : He hath many Prieſts in 
Italy, but chiefly in Naples, that diſpoſe thoſe 
who confeſs themſelyes to them , to follow 
his' methods : _The Jeſuits haye ſet themſel- 
ves much againſt this "conduct , as foreſceing 
that it may much weaken the Empire that 
Superſtition hath over the minds of people , 
that it may make Religion become a more 


— —— —— 


plain and ſimple thing, and may alſo apen 


\ adoor to Enthulalms : they alſo pretend that 


his conduct 1s factious and ſeditious, that this 
may breed aSchiſm in the Church. And be- 
cauſe he ſaith, in ſome places of his Book, that 
the mind may riſe up to fucha ſimplicity 1n its 


God immediately , without contemplating the 
Humanity of Chriſt , they have accuſed 
him, as1intending to lay aſide the Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Humanity , tho it is plain that he 
ſpeaks only of the purity of ſome ſingle a&ts; 
Upon 


| acts, that it may riſe in ſome of its devotions to 
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Upon all thoſe heads they have ſet themſelves 
much againſt Molinos ; and they have alſo pre- 
tended that ſome of his Diſciples, have infu-* 
ſed 1t into their Penitents , that they may go 
and commnnicate as they find themlelves dil- 
poſed without going firit to Confeſſion, which 
they thought weakned much the yoke , .by 
which the Prieſts ſubdue the Conſciences of 
the people to their Conduct : Yet he was 
much ſupported both in the Kingdom of Na- 
ples and in Sicily ; he had alſo many friends 
and followers at Rome. So the Jeſuites,as a Pro- 
vinciall of the order aſſured me finding they 
could not ruine him by their own force, gor 
agreat King that 1s now extrearmaly in the Ln. 
tereſts of their Order to 1nterpoſe,and to repre- 
{ent to the Pope the danger of ſuch innoya- 
tions. ft 1s certain the Pope under{fands the 
matter very little, and that he is poſleſſed with 
a great opimon of Molino's ſanctity , yet upon . 
the complaints of ſome Cardinals, that fecon- 
ded the zeal of thatKing, he-and ſome of his 
followers were clapt 1n the Inquiſition , where 
they have been now for ſome months, bur 
they are ſtill well uſed, which 1s bcleeved ro 
flow from the good opinion that the Pope 
hath of him , E Teh eiTl , FREThG BER 
erred, yet heis certainly a good man : Upon 
this impriſonment Paſquin 1aid a pleaſant thing } 
in one week , one man had been condemned 
to the Gallies for ſome what he had ſaid, uno- 
ther had been hanged for ſome what he had 
writ , and Molinos was clapt in Priſon, 
whoſe Doctrine conſiſted chieflly in this, thor 
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men ought to being their minds to a State of 
;inward quietneſs, from which the name 
of Quietiſts was given to all his fallo. 
vers: 'The Paſquinade upon all this, was 
/* parliamo , in Galere , fi ſcrivemmo Impiccatt , 
fiſtiamo in quiete all! Sant? Officio', e che biſogna 
fore L If we ſpeak we are ſent to the Gallies, if 
we write we are hanged : if we ſtand quiet 
we are clapt up in the Inquiſition : what muſt 
2we do then ? Yet his Followers at Naples are 
not daunted , .but they belceve he will come 
out of this trial victorious. 

The City of Naples as1t 1s the beſt ſcitua. 
ted, and in the beſt climate, ſo it 1s one 
of the Noblck Cities of Europe, and if it is 
; '4 not above halfe as big as Paris or London, 
AH | yer hath much more beauty then either 
| * of them: the ſtreets are large and broad, the 

pavement is great and Noble , the Stones 
being generally above a foot ſquare : andit 1s 
full of Palaces and great Buildings: The 
Town 1s well ſupplied by daily Markets , fo 
that provifions are ever freſh and in great 
enty ,.the Wine is the beſt of Europe, and 


zoth the Fiſh and Fleſh is extream good : It 1s 
ſcarce ever cold in Winter, and there is afreſh 
Air comes both from the Sea and the Moun- 
tains in Summer. The Viceroys Palace 1s no 
extraordinary Building , only the Stair-caſe 

is great : Butit 1s now very richly furniſhed 
within , in Pictures and Statues : there are 

Fe in it ſome Statues of the Egyptian Deities of 

© > Touchſtone, that are of great value : There 
are ,no great Antiquities here , only there 
an 
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ancient Roman Portico that is very Noble ; 
before St Pauls Church : But without the 
* City near the Church and Hoſpital of St. 
Gennaro , that 1s without the Gates, are the 
Noble Catacombs : which becauſe they were 
beyond any thing I ſaw in Italy, and to 
which the Catacombs of Rome are not to be 
compared, and ſince I do not find any ac. 
count of them , in all the Books that I ha- 
ve yet ſeen concerning Naples , I ſhall def 
cribe them more particularly. 

They are vaſt and long Galleries cut out 
'of the Rock : | there are three Stories - of 
them one above another. I was in two of 
'them, butthe Rock is fallen in the loweſt, 
ſo that one cannot go in to it , but TI 
ſaw the paſſage to it : Theſe Galleries arc 
generally about twenty foot broad , and 
about fifteen foot high : ſo that they are 
| (Noble and ſpacious places !, and not little 
and narrow as: the Catacombs at Rome, 
which are only three or four foot broad, 
and five or ſix foot high. IT was made 
beleeve that theſe Catacombs of Naples , 
Qyvent in to the Rock nine mile long ; 
but for that I have it only by report : 
yet if that be true, they may perhaps 
-run towards Puzzolo , and ſo they may 
have been the burial places of the Towns 
on that Bay ; but of this I have no cer- 
Etainty, TI walked indeed a great way , and 

found Galleries going off in all hands without 
end, and whereas in the Roman Catacombs 
there are not aboyec three or four rows of _ 
Laart 
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that are cut out in- the Rock one over anoth. 
er , into: which the dead bodies were laid ; 
Here there are generally ſix or Teyen rows of 
thoſe niches ana-they are both larger and 
higher ; ſome niches are for Childrens bo. 
dics , and in many places there are in the 
Floors , as it were great Cheſts hewn out 
of the Rock , to lay the bones of the dead 
as they dried, in them ; but I could ſee no 
marks either of a coyer for theſe holes that 
looked like the bellies of Cheſts , or of afac- 
ing to ſhut up the niches when a dead body 


was laid in them ; fo that it ſeems they- were 
monſtrous unwholeſome and ſtinking places , 


where ſome thouſands of bodies lay rotting , 
without any thing to ſhut in ſo loathſome a 
{fight , and ſo odious a ſmell: For the Niches 
ſhew plainly that the Bodies were laid in 
them only wrapt in .the dead cloaths, they 
being too low for Coffins, In ſome places of the 
Rock there1z as it were alittle Chappel hewen 
out in the Rock, that goes off from the com- 
mon Gallery , and there are niches all round 
about ; bur I ſaw no marks of any Wall that 


ſhut in ſuch places, tho I am apt to think 


theſe might be burying places appropriated to 
particular families. There 1s in ſome places 


on th: Walls and Arch, Old Moſaick work , 
and ſome Painting , the Colours are freſh , 


and the manner and characters are Gothick, * 


which made me conclude that this might have 


been done by the Normans about ſix hundred 


years ago, after they drive out the Saracens: 
In ſome places there are Palmtrees painted , 
and 
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and Vines in other places. 'The freſhneſs of 
the Colonrs ſhews theſe could not have been 
done while this place was 1mploied for bury- 
ing , for the ſteams and rottenneſs of the 
air, occaſioned by ſo much corruption, muſt 
have diſſolved both Plaiſter and Colours. In 
one place there 1s a man painted with a little 
beard , and Parnln7 is written by his head : 
there is another reaching him a Garland, and 
by his head Lazd 1s written , and this 1s re- 
peated in another place right over againſt 
it, Inanother plece I found a crols painted, 
and about the upper part of 1t theſe Letters 
]. C. X. O. and in the lower part NJK A. 
are painted : A learned Antiquary that went 
with me, agreed with me that the manner of 
the Painting and Caracters d1d not feem to be 
above fix hundred years old; but neither of 
us knew what to make of theſe Letters: The 
lower ſeemed. to relate to the laſt'word of the 
Vifion , which it 1s ſaid that Conſtantine ſaw 
with the croſs that appeared to him : Buttho 
the farſt two Letters might be for Jeſus it 
being ordinary in old coins and Inſcriptions 
to putaC. foranS. and X. ſtands for Chriſt, 
yet we knew not what to make of the O, unleſs 
it were for the Greek Theta, and that the lit- 
le line in the boſom of the Theta was worn 
out, and then it ſtands for Theos ; and thus 
the whols Inſcription 1s , Jeſus Chriſt God 
vvercometh. Another Picture in the Wall 
had written over it S. Johannes, which was a 
clear ſign of a barbarous Age : In another 
place there is a Picture high in the Wall ; Wo 

Lnree 
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three Pictures under it x that at top had no In: 
ſcription ; thoſe below it had thele Inſcripti. 
ons S. Katharina, S. Agape, andS, Margarita, 
theſe Letters are clearly modern, beſides that 
Margaret and Katherine are modern names:and 
the addition of za a little above the S. were ma. 
nifeſt evidences that the higheft Antiquity that 
can be aſcribed to this Painting is ſix hundred 
years. I ſaw no more, Painting, andI began 
to grow weary of the darkneſs, and the thick 
Air of the place, ſo ſtaiſd not above an hour 
in the Catacombs. 'This made me reflect more 
particularly on the Catacombs of Rome thenl 
had done , I could imagine no reaſon why (0 
Iittle mention is made of thoſe of Naples, 
when there is ſo much ſaid concerning thoſe of 
Rome;and could gave my ſelf no other account 
of the matter , but that it being a maxim to 
keep up the reputation of the Roman Cata- 
combs, as the Repoſitories of the Reliques of 
the primitive Chriſtians, it would have much 
lefsned their cred dit, if it had been thought 
that there were Catacombs far beyond them 
in all reſpects, that yet cannot be ſuppoſed to 
4 havebeenthe work of the primitive Chriſtians, 
and indeed nothing ſeems more evident then | 
that theſe wererhe common burying places of 
the ancient Heathens. Qne enters into them 
without the Walls of the Towns, according to 
the Laws of the twelve Tables, and ſuch are 
the Catacombs of Rome that I ſaw, which were 
thoſe of S, Agnes and S. Sebaſtian, the entry 
mto them being without the Town; this an- 
ſwers the Law , thgin effe& they run under ' 
or 
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for in thoſe daies When they had not the uſe of 
the needle , they could not know which way 
they carried on thoſe works when they were 
once ſo far ingaged under grond as to loſe 
themſelves. Ir 18a vain 1magination to think 
that the Chriſtians, in the primitive times, were 
able to carry on ſuch a work; for as this prodi- 
gious digging into ſuch Rocks, muſt have been 
a very viſible thing by the Mountaines of Rub. . 
biſh that muſt have been brought out, and by 
the vaſt number of hands that muſt have been 
imployedinit; ſoit 1s abſurd to think that they 
could hold their Aſſemblies amidſt the annoy- 
ance of ſo much corruption. I found the ſteams 
ſo ſtrong, thattho Iam as little ſubject to ya- 
pours as moſt men, yet I had all the day long 
after I was 1n them, which was not near an hour, 
a confuſion and as 1t were a. boiling in my 
head , that diſordred me extreamly ; and 
if there 1s now ſo much ſtagnating Air 
there, this muſt have been ſenſible in a more 
eminent and inſufferable manner while -there 
were vaſt numbers of bodies rotting in thoſe 
niches. But beſides this 1mprobability that pre- 
ſents it ſelf from the nature of the thing, I called 
to mind a paſſage of a Letter of Cornelius that 
was Biſhop of Rome, after the midle of the 
third Century , which 1s preſerved by Euſe- 
bius in his ſixth Book, Chapter 43. in which 
we have the State of the Church of Rome 
at that time ſet forth, There were forty ix 
Presbyters , ſeven Deacons, as many Sub. 
deacons , and ninety four of the Inferior Or- 
ders of the Clergy among them : there wa 
allo 
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alſo fifteen hundred Widows, and other poar 
maintained out of the publick Charaties, TI; 
may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the number 
of the Chriſtians were as great when this Epi. 
ſtle was writ, as they were at any time before 
Conſtantine*s dayes ; for as this was writ at 
the end of that long peace , of which both 
S. Cyprian and Lactantius ſpeak , that had 
continued above a hundred years ; ſo after this 
time there was ſuch a ſucceſſion of Perſecu. 
tions that came ſo thick one upon another after 
ſhort 1ntertals of quiet, that-we cannot think 
the numbers of the Chriſtians increaſed. much 
beyond what they were ar this time. Now there 
are two particulars in this State of the Clergy, 
upon which are may make a probable eſtimate 
of the numbers of the Chriſtians : the one is 
their poor, which were bur fifteen hundred, 
. now upon an exact ſurvey , 1t will be found that 
where the poor are well looked to , their 
number riſes generally to be the thirtietly or 
fortieth part of mankind : and this may be 
well beleeved to be the proportion of the 
poor among the Chriſtians of that Age: For 


as their Charity was _vigorous_and, tender , 
ſo we find Celſns, Iulizn , Lucian , Prophi- 


ry , and ofhers object this to the Chriſtians. 
of that time, that their Charities to the poor 
drew vaſt numbers of the lower ſort among 
them, who made themſclves Chriſtians that 
they might be ſupplied by their Brethren : S0 
that this being the Stare of the Chriſtians , 
then we may reckon the poor the tairtieth 
part , and fo fiftcen hundred multiplied by 
| thirty , 
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thirty , produce five and forty thouſand : And 
I am the more inclined to think that this riſes 
up near to the full ſum of their numbers, by 
the other character of the numbers of the Cler- 
gy , for as therc were forty {ix Presbyters , 
ſo there were ninety four of, the inferior 
Orders , who were by two more then. the 
double of the number of the Prieſts: and 
this was in atimein which the care of Souls was 
more exactly looked after,then it has been in the 
more corrupted Ages, the Clergy having then 
really more work on their hands, the inftru- 
cting of their Catechumeus, the vihting their 
Sick, and the ſupporting and comforting the 
weak , being tasks that required ſo much apph- 
cation, that 1in fo vaſt a city as Rome was in 
thoſe dayes , in which it 1s probable the Chri- 
ſtians were ſcattred over the City , and mi- 
xedinall the parts of it, we make a conjecture 
that 1s not 11] grounded, when we reckon that 
every Presbyter had perhaps abaut a thouſand 
Souls committed to his care , ſo this riſes to 
fix and forty thouſand : which comes very near 
the ſum that may be gathered from the other 
hint, taken from the number of their poor. 
So that about fifty thouſand is the higheſt ac- 
count *to which we can reaſonably raiſe the 
numbers of the Chriſtians of Rome in that 
time: And of ſo many perlons , the old', the 
yong, andthe women, make more then three 
fourth parts, ſo that men that were in condition 
to work were not above twelve thouſand : 
and by conſequence they were in no cond1- 
' tion to undertake and carry on fo valt a work. 


Io 
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Tf Cornelius in that Letter ſpeaks of the 
numbers of the Chriſtians in exceſhve terms, 
and if TertuMan in his Apologetick hath alſo 
ſet out the numbers of the Chriſtians of his 

——atime, in a very high ſtrain , that 1s only to 

| be aſcribed to a pompous eloquence , which 

- diſpoſeth people to magnifie their own par- 

| ty, and we muſt allow a good deal to a hy. 

- perbole that is very naturall to all that ſet 

forth their forces in general terms. It 1s true 

it is not ſo clear when thoſe vaſt cavities were 
dug out of the rocks. We know that when the 
lawes of the twelve tables were made ſepul. 
ture was then in uſe: and Rome being 
then grown to a vaſt bignes no doubt they had 
repoſitories for their dead : ſo that fince nonc 
of the Roman Authors mention any ſuch 
work it may not be unreaſonable to Imagine 
that theſe vaults had been wrought and cut 
out from the firſt beginnings of the 
City, and ſothelater Authors had no occaſion 
to take notire of it. It 1s alſo certain that tho 
burning came to be in uſe among the Romans, 
yet they returned back to their firſt cuſtome 
of burying bodies long before Conſtantines 
time; ſo that it was not the Chriſtian religion 
that produced this change. All our modern 
writers take it for granted that the change 
was made in the times of the Antonins : yet 
there being no law made concerning it,and no 
mention being made in an Age full of writers, 
. of any orders that were given for burying 
| Places Veſlerus opinion ſeems more probable 
That the cuſtome of burning more out by de- 
- Brees 
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grees,and fince wearc fs that they once bur1- 
ed it 1s more natural to think that the {laves 
and the meaner ſort of people were {till 
buried that being a leſſe expence ful and a more 
ſimple way of beſtowing their bodies then 
burning, which was both pompous and charge- 
' able, and, if there were already burying places 
prepared, it1s much eaſter to Imagine how the 
cuitome of burying grew Univerſal without 
any Law made concerning it. 

I could not for ſome time find out upon 
what grounds the Modern Criticks take it for 
granted that burying began in the” times of 
the Atifonins; till 1 had the happines to talk 
of this matter with the learned Gronovius 
who ſeems to be ſuch a Maſter of all the An- 
tient learning as if he had the Authors lying 
alwayes open beſore him: he told me that 1t 
was certain the change from burning to bu- 
rying was not made by the Chriſtian Empe. 
rours, for Macrobius (lib. 7. chap. 7.) ſayes, 
mn plain terms, that the, cuſtome of burning 
the bodies of the dead was quite worn out 1n 
that age: which 1s a clear Intination that it 
was not laid aſide ſo late as by Conſtantin, 
and as there was no Law made by him on 
that head,ſo he and the ſucceeding Emperours 
gave ſuch an entire tolleration ſo Paganiſme, 
admitting thoſe of that Religion to the 
oreateſt Imployments, that it is not to be ima- 
eined that there was any order given again{t 
| burning, ſo that 1t 1s clear the Heathens had 
changed it of their own accord : other wayes 
we ſhould have found that among, the comp. 
Q plaints 
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plaints that they made of the grievances under 


which they lay from the Chriſtians. Bur it 
1s more difficult to fix the time when this 
change was made. Gronovius ſhewed me a paſ. 
fage of Phlegons that mentions the bodies that 
were laid in the ground, yet he did not build 
on that, for it may have relation to the cuſtoms 
of burying that might be elſe where, And 
fo Petronius gives the account _of the burial 
of the E pheſian M 


atrons husband: but he made 
it apparent to me that burying was,.commonly 
practiſed in Commodus's time, for Aiphilinus 
tells us that in Pertinax's time the fricnds of 
thoſe whom Commodus had ordered to be put 
to death had dug up their bodies ſome bring. 
ing out only ſome parts of them, and others 
railing their entire bodies, The ſame Au. 
thor alſo tells us that Pertinax buried Com. 
modus's body, and ſo faved it from the rage 
of the people, and here 1s a poſitive Eviden- 
ce that burying was the common practiſe of 
that time. JIt 15 true 1t 1s very probable that 
as we ſee ſome of the Roman Families con- 
tinued. ro bury their dead even when bur- 
ning was the more common cuſtome, ſo per- 
haps others continued after, this to burn ther 
dead the thing being Indifterent , and no law 
being made about it , and therefore it was 
particularly objected to the Chriſtians after 
this time, that they abhorred the cuſtome of 
burning the bodies of the dead, which 1s men- 
tioned by Minutius Felix , but this or any 
other evidences, that: may be brought from 
Meddalls of Conſecrations after this time, will 
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enly proye_that ſome were {till burnt, and 


that the Chriſtians practiſed burying Univer- | 
fally as expreſſing __ beleefe of the Refur- | 
-. oþ wheras the Heathens held the thing 
Indifferent. It 1s alſo clear from the many | 
genuine Inſcriptions that have been found © 
in the Catacombs which bear the dates of 
the Conſulls, that theſe were the common 
buriall places of all the Chriſtians of the 
fourth and fifth Century : for I doe not remem- 
ber that there 1s any one date that 1s Antienter: 
and yet not one of the writers of thoſe Ages 
ſpeak of them as the work of the Primitive 
Chriſtians. They ſpeak indeed of the burial 
places of the Martyrs, but that will prove no 
more but that the Chriſtians might have had 
their quarters, and their walks in thoſe common 
buriall places where they laid their dead, and 
which might have been known among them, 
tho 1t 1s not likely that they would in times of 
perſecutions make ſuch Inſcriptions as might 
have expoſed the bodies of their dead friends 
to the rage of their Enemies. And the Spuri- 
ous acts of ſome Saints and Martyrs are of 
too little credit to give any ſupport to the 
common Opinion. Damaſus*s Poetry 1s of 
no better authority. And tho thoſe Ages 
were Inclined enough to give credit to Fables, 
yet 1t ſeems this of thoſe Catacombs having 
been the work of the Primitive Chriſtians 


4 was too grolle a thing to have been ſo early 
4 Impoſed on the world. And this filence in an 


1 {ge in which ſuperſtition was going on at 
lo great a rate has much force in it, for ſo vaſt 
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a work, as thoſe Catacombs are, muſt have 
been well known to all the Romans. It were 
ealie to carry this much turther , and to ſhew 
that the bas reliefs that have been found in 
ſome of thoſe Catacombs , have nothing of 
the beauty of the ancient and Roman time, 
'This 1s allo more diſcernable 1n many Inſceri- 
ptions that are more Gothick then Roman,) 
and there are ſo many Inſcriptions relating to 
Fables, that it 1s plain theſe were of later 
times , and we ſee by St. Jerom that the Monks 
began , evenin his time, to drive a trade of) 
Reliques; ſoit 1s no wonder that to raiſe the 
credit of fuch aheap as was never to be ex- 
hauited, they made ſome miterablc Sculptu- 
res, and fome Inſcriptions ; and perhaps ſhut 
up the entries into them with much care 
and fecreſy , intending to open them upon ſome 
dream or other artifice, to give them the more 
reputation , which was often practiſed in 
order to the drawing much wealth and great 
devotion, even to ſomelingle Relique ; anda 
few being upon this ſecret, either thoſe might 
have died, or by the many revolutions that 
hapned in Rome, they might have been dl: 
perſed before they made the difcovery :- And 
thus the knowledge of thoſe places was loft, 
and came to be diſcovered by accident in the 
laſt Age, and hath ever fince ſupplied them 
with 2n incxhauitible Magazin of Bones, 
which by all appearance are no other then th! 
Bones of the Pagan Romans; which are nov 
ſent over the World to feed a ſuperſtinol 
that 1s as blind as it proves expenlive, an 
thu 
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thus the Bones of the * FOO Slaves, orat 
leaſt thoſe of the meaner fort, arc now ſet in 
Silver and Gold with a great deal of other 
coſtly garmiture , and entertain the ſuperſti- 
tion of thoſe who are willing to be deceived 
az well as they ſerve the ends of thoſe that ſeek 
to deceive the World, But becauſe it can- 
not be pretended that there was ſuch a number 


of Chriſtians at Naples, as could have wrought Xx 


ſuch Catacombs , and if it had been once 
thought that thoſe were the common burial 
places of. the ancient Heathens , that might 
have induced the world to think that the Ro- 
man Catacombs were no other ; therefore 
there hath-been no care taken to examine theſe. 
I thought this deſerved alarge diſcourle , and 
therefore I have dwelt perhaps a little too 
long on this ſubject. I will not enter upon a 
long defcription of that which is ſo well known 
as Mount Veſuvio, it had roared fo loud 
about month before I came to Naples , that 
at Naples they could hardly ſleep in the nights, 
and ſome old Houſes were lo thaken by the 
Earthquake that was occaſtoned by this con- 
vultion of the Hill, that they fell ro the ground: 
And the lait eruption, above fifty ycars ago , 


.was {o terrible that there was no {mall fear 


in Naples, thoit lies at the diſtance of ſeven 
miles from the Hill, yet the Stormwvas choaked 
under ground; fortho it ſmoakt much more 
then ordinary , yet there was no eruption: It 


was indeed ſmoking not only,in the mouth of 


the little Mount that is formed within the great 
Walt that the fire hath made, bur alſo ail aiong 
O 1 the 


— 
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the bottom that is between the outward 
mouth of this Mountain, which is four 
miles in compaſs ; and that inward Hill, 


' When one ſees the mouth of this fire, ang 


ſo great a part of the Hill which 1s covered 
ſome foot deep with aſhes and ſtones of a 
metallick compoſition, that the fire throws 
out, he cannot but Rand amazed, and wonder 
what. can be the fuel of ſo laſting a burning, 
that hath calcined ſo much matter , and 
ſpewed out ſuch prodigious quantities, It 
is plain there are vaſt Veins of Sulphur all 
along in this Soil , and it ſeems in this 
Mountain they run along through {ome 
Mines and Rocks , and as their flow con- 
ſumption , produceth a perpetual ſmoke , 
{ſo when the Air within 1s ſo much rarifhed 
that it muſt open it ſelf, 1t throws up thoſe 
maſſes of Mettle and Rock #hat ſhut it in ; 
but how this Fire draws in Air to nouriſh its 
Flame , 1s not ſo eaſily apprehended, unleſs 
there 1s cither a conveyance of Air under 


X'ground » by ſome undiſcovered vacui- 


ty, or a more inſenſible tranſmiſſion of 
Ar , through the pores of the Earth. The 
h:2Cof this Hill operates ſo much upon the Soll 
tt lies upon it toward the foot of 1t, that it pro- 
Cuce:h the richeſt Wine about Naples, andit 
aiſo purifieth the Air ſo much, that the Village 
- bortom 1s thought the beſt Air of the Coun- 

, fo that many come from Naples thither for 
hoe health. Tichia that is an TsIand not 


"* HY far from Naples, doth allo lomtimes, ſpew 
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On the other 41ide of N aples to the Welt, 
one paſſeth through the Cave that pierceth the 
Pauſalippe , and 1s four hundred and forty 
paces long , for | walked 1t on foot to take 
its true meaſure, 1t 18 twenty foot broad, and 
at firſt forty foot high ; but afterwards it 1s 
but twenty foot high; the Stone cut out here 
is good for building fo that as this opened the 
way from Puzzoli to Naples , it was alſo a 
Quarry for the building of the Town : All 
along the way here one diſcovers a ſtrange boil- 
ing within the ground, fora little beyond this 
grot of Pauſahippe, as we come near the lake 
of. Ariano, thereis of the one hand, a bath oc- 
calioned by a ſteam that rifeth ſo hot out of 
the ground , that as ſoon as one goeth a little 
into it , he finds himlelf all over in a ſweat, 
which 1s very proper for ſome diſeaſes, eſpe- 
cially that which carrics its name from Naples: 
And about twenty paces from thence, there 
s another little grot , that ſends out a pot- * 
. ſonous ſteam, that as it puts out a candle, as 
ſoon as it cometh near it, ſo it infaillibly ki- 
leth any living creature within a minute of 
time; for in halfthat time a dog, upon which 
the experiment 1s co mmonly tried, the grott 
being from thence called Grotto di Cane: , 
tell in a convulſion. From that one gocth to 
lee the poor reſts of Puzzoli, and of all that 
Bay that was once all about a tra&t of Towns, 
It having been the retreat of the Romans , 
during the heats of the ſummer. All the ra- 
rities here, have been ſo often, and ſo copioutl- 
ly deſcribed, that I am ſenſible I can add no- 
O 1 thing 
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thing to what is ſo well known, I will ſay no: 
thing of the Amphitheater or of Cicero and 
Virgils houſes, for which there 1s nothing but 
a dubious tradition ; they are ancient brick 
buildings of the Roman way, and the vaults 
< 3 Virgts Foule are {t11] 1nrire ; 'The Sulfatara 
1sa ſurprizing thing ; here 1s a bottom out of 
which the force of the fire, that breaks out ſtil! 
in many places, ina thick ſteaming ſmoke,that 
1s full of Brimſtone, did throw up about a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago,a vaſt quantity of Earth 
which was carried above three miles thence, 
and formed the Hill called Monte Novo upon 
the ruines of a Town, that was overwhelmed 
with this eruption , which 1s of a very conſi- 
derable heigth , they told me that there was 
before that time a Channel that went from 
the Bay into the Lake of Averno , of which 
one ſees the beginnings in the Bay at ſome di- 
ſtance from the ſhore; it carrieth ſtill the na- 
me of Julio*s Mole , and is beleeved to have 
been made by Julius Czſar. But by the ſwel- 
\ ling of the ground upon the eruption of the Sul- 


fatara, this paſſageisToprt, and the Averno 15 
now freſh water., it is eighteen fathom deep. 
On the fide of it is that amazing cave, where 
he Sibil is ſaid to have given out her inſpira- 
tions: the hewing 1t our of the Rock , hath 
been a prodigious work, for the Rock 1s one 

' of the hardeſt flones in the World , and the 
cave gocth in ſeven hundred foot long, twen- 
ty foot broad, andas I couldgueſs cighreen foot 
thigh ;* And from the end of this great Galic- 
ry , there is a narrow. paſſage of three foot 
broa Q 
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broad, two hundred hoeptony; and ſeven high, 
to a little apartment , to which we go in a 
conſtant ſloping deſcent from the great cave; 
here are 'three little rooms: in one "of them 
there are ſome reſts of an oid Moſaick , with 
which the Walls and Roof were laid over ; 
there 1s alſo a"ipring of Water, and a Bath in 7 
which it is ſuppoſed the Sibil bathed her ſelf; 
and from this cave it 1s ſaid that there runs a 
cave all along to Cuma , which 1s three 
long miles, but the paſſage 1s now choakt by 
the falling in of the Rock in ſeverall places : 
This peece of work amazed me, I did not 
much-mind the popular opinion that 1s eably 
' received there , thar all this was done by the 
Devil ; the marks of the chizzel in all the 
parts of the Rock ſheweth that this 1s not a 
work of Nature, Certainly they had both 
much leiſure , and many hands at their com- 
mand who ſet about it , and it ſeems to have 
been wrought out with no other deſign but to > | 
1uBdae the people more intirely to the condutt 
of the Prieſts that managed this Impoſture , 
{o buſie and induſtrious hath the ambition and LEE 
fraad ofthe Prieſts been in all Ages andin all (Yue 
corrupt Religions. But of all the Scenes of 
Noble objects that preſent it ſelf in the Bay 9, 
of Puzzoli , the = of Caligula's Bridge no(2 U. 
the moſt amazing, for there are yet ſtanding iy 
eight or ten of the Pillars that ſupported the _- Q 
Arches , and of ſome of the Arches the half ©; 
is yet intire, I had nota line with me to ex- Y 
amine the depth of the Water where the fur- 
theſt of thoſe Pillars is built, but my Water- 
Oy man 
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man aſſured me it was fifty cubits. 'This I 
cannot beleeve , but 1t, 1s certainly ſo deep 
that one can ſcarce imagine how it was poſh. 
ble to build in fuch a depth, and for the car. 
Tying off of the Sea that ſeems yet more 1m. 


poſſible. It is a Noble Monument of the pro- 


om and extravagant expence of a Brutal Ty. 


Baſin of Water wrought like a huge Temple 
{tanding upon eight and forty great Pillars all 
hewed out of the Rock ; and they are laid 
over with four cruſts of the old Plaiſter, which 
1s now as hardas ftone; this 1s beleeved to be 
a work of Nero's : and about a quarter of a 
mile from thence there 1s another vaſt work 
which goeth into a!Rock; butat the entrance 
there 1s a noble Portico built of Pillars of Brick, 
and as one enters into the Rock he finds a 
great many rooms regularly ſhaped , hewed 
out of the Rock , and all covered over with 
Plaiſter , which 1s ſtill intire, and ſo white 
that one can hardly think that it hath not been 
waſhed over fince 1t was firſt made; there are 
a vaſt number ot thoſe rooms, they are ſaid to 
bea hundred; from whence this cave carrieth 
the name of the Centuwm Camere : This hath 
been as expenſive a work as it is uſeleſs, it 1s 
intituled to Nero, and here they ſay he kept 
his Priſoners, But there is nothing in all 

this 
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this bay that 1s both ſo curious and ſo uſefull as 
the Baths, which ſeems to flow from the ſame 
reaſon that 1s the cauſe of theſe eruptions in 
the Veſuvioand Sulfatara, and the Grottas for- 
merly mentioned; that as this heat makes ſome 
Fountains there to be boiling hot, ſo it ſends up a 
ſteam through the Rock that doth not break 
through the pores of the Stone where it 1s hard , 
but where the Rock 1s ſoft and ſpungy there the 
ſteams come through with ſo melting a heat 
that a man 1s ſoon , as 1t were , diſllolved in 
{weat ; but 1f he ſtoops low in the paſlages 
that are cut inthe Rock he finds no heat, be. 
cauſe there the Rock 1s hard. Thoſe ſtcams 
as they are all hot , fo they are impregnated 
with ſuch Minerals as they find in their way 
through the Rock ; and near this Bath there are 
Galleries hewed out of the Rock and faced 
' with a building ; in which there are , as1t were 
Bedſteads made in the Walls, upon which, 
thoſe that come thither, to ſweat for their health, 
lay their Quilts and Bed-cloaths, and fo come 
regularly out of their ſweats. 

It 1s certain that aman can no where pals 'a 
day of his life both with ſo much pleaſure,and 
with ſuch advantage,as he finds 1n this journy to 
Puzzolt and all along the Bay : but tho ancient- 
ly this was all fo well built , ſo peopled, and 
ſo beautifully laid out , yet no where doth one 
ſee more viſibly what a change time brings upon 
all places: for Naples hath ſo intirely eat our 
. this place , and drawn its Inhabitants to it , 
that as Puzzol1 1t ſelf is but a ſmall village , fo 
there 1s now no other in all this Bay , which 

Was 
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was anciently built almoſt all round, for there 
were {even big Towns upon it, Having thus 
told you what found moſt conſiderable in Na- 
ples , I cannot paſs by that Noble remnant 
of the Via Appia that runs along thirty miles 
of the way between it and Rome, without ma- 
king ſome mention of it: this igh-way 1s twelye 
foot broad, all made of huge ſtones, moſt of 
them blew, and they are generally a foot and 


| halflarge of all ſides : the ſtrength of this cauſe- 


way appears in its long duration, for it hath 
laſted above eighteen hundred years : and is 
in moſt places for ſeveral miles together, as in- 
tireas when 1t was firſt made: and the botches 
that have been made for mending ſuch places, 
that have been worn out by time, ſhews a ve- 
ry viſible difference between the ancient and 
the modern way of paving. One thing ſeems 
ſtrange that the way 1s level with the earth on 
both ſides : whereas ſo much weight as thoſe 
Stones carry ſhould have ſunk the ground un- 


| der them by ts preſſure : Beſides that the 


Earth , eſpecially in low grounds , receives 
a conftant increaſe chiefly by the duſt which 
the Winds or Brooks carry down from the 
Hills, both which reaſons ſhould make a more 
ſenſible difference between thoſe wayes and 
the ſoil on both'fides: and this makes me apt 
to beleeve that anciently thoſe wayes were 4 
little raiſed above the level of the ground , 
and that a courſe of ſo many Ages hath now 
brought them to an equality : 'Thoſe wayes , 
were chiefly made for ſuch as go on foot : 


for as nothing is more pleaſant then to walk 


along 
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along them, ſo nothing is more inconvenient , 
for Horſes and all ſorts of carriage, andindeed 
Mulets are the only beaſts gf burthen that can 
hold out long in this Road , which beats all 
Horſes after they have gone'it a little while. 
There are ſeveral reſts of Roman Antiquities 
at the Mole of Cajeta; but rhe Isle of Caprea, 
now called Crapa, whichis alittle way 1nto the 
Sea off from Naples, gave meaſtrange Idea 
of Tiberius's Reign , fince 1t 1s hard to 
tell whether it was more extraordinary to 
ſee a Prince abandon the beſt Seats and ® 
Palaces of Italy , and ſhut himſelf up 
in a little Island , in which I was told 
there was a tradition of ſeven little Palaces. 
that he built in it ; or to ſee ſo vaſt 
a body as the Roman Empire ſo gover- 
ned by ſuch a Tyrannical Prince, at ſuch a 
diſtance from the chief Scene , ſo: that all 
might have been reverſed long before that the 
news of it could have been brought to him. 
And as there is nothing more wonderfull in 
Story then to ſee ſo vait a State that had fo 
great a ſenſe of liberty , ſubdued by ſo bru- 
tal and ſo voluptuous a man as Anthony, and 
ſo raw a youth as Auguſtus ; ſo the wonder 
1s much improved when we lee a Prince at a 
hundred and fifty milies diſtance , ſhut up 
in an Island , carry the Reins of fo great'a 
body 1n his hand , and turn it which way he. | 
pleaſed. Rome 
But now I come to Rome , which as it was 
once the Empreſs of the World in aſucceſhon 
of many Ages , ſo hath in it at preſent more 
CU- 
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curious things to entertain the attention of a 
| | Traveller , then any other place in Europe. 
On the ſide of Tuſcany, the entry into Rome 
is very ſurprizing to ſtrangers, for one com- 
eth along tor a great many mules , upon the 
remains of the Yia Flamminza, Which is not in. 
| | deed ſo entire as the Via eAppza; yet there is 
enough left to raiſe a juſt fdea of the Roman 
greatneſs who laid ſuch cauſewaies all Italy 
over. And within the Gate of the Porta d1 
Populo, there is a Noble Obelisck, a vaſt 
Fountaine , two fine little Churches , like 
two twins reſembling one another, as well as 
placed near one another, and on ſeveral hands 
| one ſees along Vittaof ſtreets, There is not a 
Town 1n thele parts of the World where the 
| Churches, Covents , and Palaces are ſo Noble, 
\ | and ALES the other Buildings are ſo mean , 
———— | which indeed diſcovers very vitibily the mi- 
true  ſery under which the Romans groan. The 
: Churches of Rome are ſo well known that I 
will not adventure on any deſcription of them, 
and indeed I had too tranſicnt a. view of them 
to make 1t with that'degree of exactneſs which 
2 ./ the ſubje& requires. 5S. Peters alone would 
” { © 


N'maake a big Book , not to ſay a long Letter. 
Its length heighth and breadth are all fo 
exactly proportioned, and theeye 1s fo equal. 
ly pofſeſled with all theſe , that the whole , 
upon the firſt view, doth not appear ſo vaſt 
as it 1s found to be upon a more particular at- 
rention : and as the four Pillars upon which 
the Cupuloriſes, are of ſuch a prodigious 
bigneſs that one would think they were ſtrong 


/ enough 
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enough to bear any fapetfiry &ure whatſoever, 
ſo when one climbs up to: the top of that vaſt 
heighth , he wonders what Feundation can bear 
ſo huge a weight; for as the Church is of a 
vaſt heighth , ſo the Cupulo riſes four hun- 
dred and fifteen big ſteps above the Roof | 
-of the Church, In the heigth of the . Con- 
cave of this Cupulo, there 1s a repreſentation, 
that tho it can hardly be ſeen from the floor 
below , unleſs one hatha good ſight, and 
ſo it doth not perhaps give much ſcandal, yet 
itisa groſs indication of the Idolatry of that 
Church ; for the Divinity 1s there pictured 
as an ancicnt man compaſſed about with 
Angels. I will fay nothing of the great Altar, 
of the Chair of S. Peter, ofthe great Tombs; 
of which the three chiet are Paul the I I | 


x 


'Urban the VIII. and Alexander the 
V I I. nor of the vaſt Vaults under this 
. Church , and the remains of Antiquity that 
are reſerved in them: nor will I undertake a M2 
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deſcription of the adjoining Palace, where Va Fa 


conſequence wear out too loon, as 1n ſeveral 
places 1t 1s almoſt quite loſt already. I could 
not but obſerve in rhe Sala Regia that is before 
the famous Chappel of Siſto V. and that 1s all 
paintedin freſco , one corner that repreſents 
the murther of the renowned Admiral Cha» 
ſtilion, and that hath written under it thoſe, 
words Rex Colini necem probat : The vaſt 

lenght 
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length of the Gallery on one fide. andof the 
Library in another do ſurprize one; the 
Gardens have many Statues of a moſt excel. 


five value, and ſome good Fountains; bur 


the Gar dens are 111 entertained both here and 
in the Palace on the Quirinal. And indeed 
in moſt of the Palaces of Rome 1t there 
| were but a {mall coſt laid out to keep all in 
good caſe that is brought together at ſo yaſt 
| a Charge , they would make another ſort of 
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Src : In the apartments of Romethere 


rea great many things that offend the ſight : 
| 15 Doors are generally mean , and the 


L.ocks meaner ,. except in the Palace of 


Doors Prince Borgheſe , where as there is the 


valteft collection of the beſt pieces, and of 
the hands of the greateſt Maſters that is in 
all Europe, fo the Doors and Locks give 
not that diltaſt to the cyc, that one finds 
elſewhere. "The Flooring of the Palaces is 
| all of Brick , Which 1s ſo very mean , that 
one ſees the diſproportion that 1s between 
the Floors and the reſt of the Room , not 


(fr pl 2 ſenſible erception and dislike. It 
is tru] they ay their Air is fo cold and moitt 
inter that they cannot pA with Mar- 
ji and the heat 1s ſomrimes ſo great 1n 
Sommer rim” Flooring 'of Wood would 
CTac Ih he eat , as well as be eat up by the 
vermin that would neſtle in it. But 7 they 


\ kept in their great Palaces ba rvants to waſh 
| he Floors , © with that care that is uſed in 


Hollaad , where the Wir; iS - tr , and 
; the 


ſhew, and be looked at with much more . 
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the climate is more NOR of Vermine , ? 
they would not find 57 effe&ts from wooden ( 
floors, as they prerend. In a word there are - 
none that lay out ſo much wealth all at: once, 
as theItalians do upon the building and finiſhing 
of their Palaces and Gardens, and that after- 
wards beſtow ſo lhttle on the preſerving of 
them : another thing I obſervedin their Pala- 
ces ; there 1s indeed a great ſeries uf Noble 
rooms one within another , of which their a= ,, 5 42 
partments are_compoled , but I didnot find i (ovcrve 
at the end of the apartments, where the Bed- [Han 
Chamber 1is_, ſuch a_diſpoſition of rooms for) % 
back-ſtairs , drefhing-rooms, cloſets, ſervants | | 
rooms, and other conveniences as are neceſ[a- | 
ry for accommodatirig the Apartment, Ir is | 
true this 1s not ſoneceflary for an apartment of 
State , in which magniticence 1s more con{i- 
dered then convenience; bur I found the fame 
want 1n thoſe apartments 1n which they lodg- 
ed; ſo that notwithſtanding all the riches of 
their Palaces , it can not be faid that they are 
well lodgedin them , and their Gardens are yet | 
Or oAetbod and worſe kept then their Pa-| ———__— 
lates. Ir is true the Villa Borghele ought to 1 Aorgheſe 
be excepted whereas there 1s a prodigrous cola _ / 
lection of bas reliefs, with which the Walls 
are, as it were, covered ail over, that are of 
a vaſt value; fo the ſtatues within , of which 
ſome are of Porpliry , and others of Touch- | 
ſtone, are amazing things : The whole grounds 
ot this Park, which 1s about three miles mm | 
compaſs; and in which there are fix or {even 
lodges, arc latd out ſo iweetly, that I g's 
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TI was iv an Engliſh Park when I walkeq oyer 
Us» it. The Ya Pamphilia 1s better ſcituated 
[ 


/. upon a higher ground, and hath more Water. 

PH works , and twice the extent of the other in 

Soil , but neither doth the Houle nor Statues 

approach to the riches of the other , nor are 

the grounds ſo weil laid out and fo well kept, 

{ But for the Furniture of the Palaces of Rome, 

' | the publick apartments are all covered over 

Y / with Pictures and for thoſe apartments in which 

' they lodge they are generally furniſhed either 

with red Velver, orred Damask, with a broad 

' | gold Galloon atevery breadth of the ffuff, and 

Bhs ' a gald Fringe at top and bottom, but theres 
.\ very,Tapiſtry in Italy. 

TI have been carricd into all this difgreſſion, 
from the general view, that I was giving you 
of the Popes Palace, I named one part of it 

which well ingage me into new digreſhon , as 
Va /\ c-44 1t will deferves one, and that 1s the Library of 
K. // the Vatican: The Caſe 1s great, but that which 
Jiayy ; Bak | 
: 7 1s lodged in it 15 much greater ; for here is a 
| — collection of Books thar filleth a mans eye : 
There 1s farit a great Hall, and at the end of 
 4t there runs out on both fides, two Galleries 
of ſo vaſt a iength , that tho the half of them 
is already furniſhed with Books , yet one would 
hope that there 1s room left for more new 
. Books then the World will ever produce., The 
| Heidelberg Library ſtands by it ſelf, and fil- 
leth the one fide of the Gallery, as the Duke 
of Urbins Library of Manuſcripts filleth the 0- 
| ther. Bur tho theſe lai are very fair and beau- 


tiful , yet they are not of ſuch Anziquity as 
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thoſe of Heidelberg : When ic appeared that I 
was come from England, King Henry the 

VIIIs. Book of the ſeven Sacraments , with 

an inſcriptionwrit upon 1t with his own hand 

to Pope Leo the X. was ſhewed me; together 

with a colle&tion of ſome Letters that he writ 

to Anne Bolen of which ſome are in Englith, 

and ſome in French, I that knew his hand 

well ſaw clearly that they were no forgeries. 

There are not many Latin Manuſcripts of 
great antiquity in-this Library ; ſome few of 
Virgils I ſaw writ in Capitals, Burt that which 

took up almoſt half of one day Rar Tent 45 one 

time in this place, related to the preſent diſpute | 
that 1s on foot between Mr.Shelfſtrate the Libra- 
Tc keeper: and Mr. Maimbourg , concerning 
the Councel oF Conttance. JT he two. paints 
in debate are the words of the decree made 1n 
the fourth Seſhon , and the Popes confirma- 
tion, In the fourth SeMon, according to the 
French Manuſcripts, a Decree was made , 
ſubjecting the Pope , and all other perſons 
whatſoever , to the authority of the Councel, 
and to the Decrees it was to make, andto the 
Reformation it intended to eſtabliſh both in 
the Head and the Members : which as it ime 
plies that the Head was corrupted and needed 
to be reformed , ſo it ſets the Counce] ſo di- 
rectly above the Pope, that this Scilion being 
confirmed by the Pope, putteth thoſe who a{- 
lert the Popes infallibility to no ſmall traits: 
For if Pope Martin that approved this Decree 
was infallible, then this Decree is good {till ; 
and if he waz not infalliþle, no other Pope was 
P 13 In- 
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infallible : To all this Schelſtrat atiſwers from 
his Manuſcripts that the words of a Reforma.' 
tion, in Head and Members , are not in the 
| Decree of that Seſhon ; and he did ſhew me ſe. 
veral Manuſcripts, of which two were cvident- 

| Iy writ during the ſirting of the Councel, and 
were not at ail daſhed , in which thele words 
were not, IT know the hand and way of writ. 
| zng of that Age too well tobe calily miſtaken 
4 |in my judgement concerning thofe Manu. 
Icripts; but if thoſe words are wanting , there 
are other words in them that ſeem to be much 
ſtronger for the ſuperiority of the Councel 
above that Pope. For it is Decreed that Po- 

j pes, and all other perſons, were bound to ſub. 
X mit to the decilions of the Councel , as to 
Faith : which words are not in the French Ma- 

| Nuſcripts: Upon this I told M. Schelftrat that 
E thought the words in theſe Manulcripts were 
{tronger then the other: ſince the word Retor- 
mat1on, as it was uſed in the time of that Coun- 
cel, belonged chiefly to the correcting of abu- 
ſes, it being often applied ro the regulations 
that were made in the Monaſtick Orders, when 
they were brought to a more exact obſecrvati- 
on MT ELTON Order : Sotho the Coun- 
cel had, a Reformation both of Head and 
Members , I do not ſee that this would 1mport 
| more then that the Papacy had fallen into ſome 
 diforders that needed a Reformarion : and this 
Is not denied even by thoſe who aſſert the Po- 
p:s intallibility : bur a ſubmiſſion to points of 
Faith, thar 1s expreſly aſſerted in the Roman 
04 | Manuſcripts , i5a Much more poſitive evidence 
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aint the Popes Infallibility : and the word \, Yar 
Faith is not capable of ſo large a ſenſe as may = 

be juſtly aſcribed to Reformation. But this J £ =o 
difference, in1ſo main a point between Manu- 
ſcrips concerning 1o late a tranſaction , gave*? Þ 
me an occalion to reflect on t the vaſt uncer- 708 
tainty of tradition , eſpecially of matters that 

are at a great diſtance from us; when thoſe £ $56 
that were ſo lately tranſacted, are ſo differently 
rep reſented in Manuſcripts , and in which, J 
bach thole of Paris and Rome-ſeem to carry V. 
all pothble evidences of ſincerity. As for the Ne lp 
Popes confirmation of that Decree it 1s true by 
a General Bull, Pope Martin confrmed the 

Councel of Conſtance to ſuch a period ? by "bur? OH 
belides that he mad articular Bull, as * 
Schelitrat aſſured me , in Which he pon — AP N 
ted all the Decrees frhar he confirmed , | andV 0 > 
among thoſe this Decree concernin the ſupe- AS, 
riority of the Council is not RT IS 2 
ſeemed to be of much more 1m ance and * Þ 
therefore I defired to ſee theOr! nf; theBull: _ Th, 
for there ſeen to bejuſt reaſons to apprehend JDy 
a forgery here : He promiſed to do his in 8 CL 
deavours, tho he told me that would not be > & 
ealie ', for the Buls were ſtrictly kepr ; and © 
the next day when I came, hoping to ſee "Ra 
I could not be admitted : but he affſured me - 0 | 
that 1f that had not been the laſt day of my + 
fray at Rome , he would have prcoured ad} 
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Warrant for my ſecing the Original : fo this DH 49D 
Is all I can fay as to the authenricalneſs of *,< - 
thar Bull : But ſuppoſing it to be genuine, T_» < 


could not agree to Mr. Schelſtrat that the Ge-" ;4 
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infallible : To all this Schelſtrat atiſwers from 
his Manuſcripts that the words of a Reforma. 
non , in Head and Members , are not 1n the 
Decree of that Seſhon ; and he did ſhew me ſe. 
veral Manuſcripts, of which two were evident- 
ly writ during the ſitting of the Councel, and 
were not at all daſhed , in which thele words 
were not. IT know the hand and way of writ. 


| zng of that Age too well to be eaſily miſtaken 


in my judgement concerning thofe Manu- 
Icripts; but if thoſe words are wanting , there 
are other words 11t them that ſeem to be much 
ſtronger for the ſuperiority of the Councel 
above that Pope. For it is Decreed that Po- 
pes, 'and all other perſons, were bound to ſub- 
mit to the deciſions of the Councel , as to 
Faith : which words are not in the French Ma- 
nuſcripts: Upon this I told M. Schelftrat that 
F thought the words in theſe Manulcripts were 
{tronger then the other: ſince the word Retor- 
mation, as it was uſed in the time of that Coun- 
cel, belonged chiefly ro the correcting of abu- 
ſes, it being often applied to the regulations 
thar were made in the Monaſtick Orders , when 
they were. brought to a more exact obſervati- 


"on 0 LT cr Order : Sotho the Coun- 
cel had, 2 Reformation both of Head and 


"Members, Ido nor ſee that this would import 
more then that the Papacy had fallen into ſome 
"diforders that needed a Reformation : and this 
Is not denied even by thoſe who afſert the Po- 


p<s intallibility : bur a ſubmiſſion to points of 
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againſt the Popes Infallibility : and the word", 
Faith is not capable of ſo large a ſenſe as ma' 
be juſtly aſcribed to Reformation. But this) 


difference, in ſo main a point between Manu- EE 
ſcrips concerning 1o late a tranſaction 1 oh 


me_an occahion to reflett on the vaſt | Uncer- "7 
tainty of tradMtion , eſpecially of matters this 
are ar a great ' diſtance from us'; when thoſs £ Ny 5 SONY 
that were ſo lately Coed are {0 NNE, v E: 
repreſented in Manuſcripts , and in which , Y be J 
both thoſe of Paris and Rome-ſeem to carry © 

all pofhble evidences of ſincerity. As for the BY 
Popes confirmation of that Decree it 1s true by © "© 
a General Bull , Pope Martin confirmed the Wop 
Councel of Conſtance to ſuch a period }? f* but<.Þ £ 
belides that he made_a particular. Bull”, as 4 > | 
Schelitrat aſſured me , 1n which he enumera- 0a B Y 
ted all the Decrees char he confirmed , _ andV Q 8 


among thoſe this Decree concerning the "ki 
riority of the Council 1s not m1 this V7, 
ſeemed to be of much more importance , and * 
therefore T defired to ſee theOr; ginal of theBull: " 
for there ſeem to bejuſt reaſons to apprchend WT 
a forgery here : He promiſed to do his in 8 Fe 
deavours , tho hetold me that would not be » 1. ; 
ealie', for the Buls were {trictly kepr ; and 0 y 
the next day when I came, hoping to ſee Pi Bk. 
I could not be admitted : but he afſured me 
that if that had' not been the laſt day of my _ 
ftay at Rome , he would have prcoured '& Vs 
Warrant for my ſeeing the Original : fo this Mt 
Is all I can ſay as to the authenticalneſs of 
that Bull; But ſuppoling it to be genuine, I © 
could not agree to Mr. Schelſtrat that the Ge- Þ 
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Yneral Bull of Confirmation , ought to be li. 
Rn tmited to the other that enumerares the parti. 


NN? cular Decrees : but fince that particular Bull 
By | was never diſcovered till he hath found it out, 
F it ſcems it was ſecretly. made , and dd not 
pals according to the forms of the Conſ1 ory: 
o was a fraudulent thing of which no noiſe 


{oy * was to be made in that Age, and therefore 
Ay in-all the diſpute that followed in the Concel 
of Baſil between the Pope and the Council, 


upon this very point, no mention was ever 


x dy 6 made of it by cither fide: and thus 1t can have 
$30. 


no force, unleſs it be to diſcover the artifices 


> and 4waudot that Court : that at the ſame time 
Jad: W in which the neceſſity of their affairs obliged 
the Pope to confirm the Decrees of the Coun- 

£ FER ecl, he contrived a ſecret Bull, which in ano- 
P.< RY ther Age might be made uſe of , to weaken 

Q 1» % the Authority of the General Confirmation 
0 L that he gave : and therefore a Bull that doth 
' I;& Hot paſs 1n Jac form and is not promulgated 1s 
+ >, of no Authority: and ſo this Pretended Bull 
SS) 2 cannot limit the other Bull, There were ſome 


| x yo "i other things , relating to this debate , that 
ND 7. See ſhewed me by M: Schelſtrat, but theſe 


30D being the moſt important, I mention them 
3 only. Iwillnot give you here 4 large account 
Hs of the learned men at Rome, Bellori 1s deler- 
| IF . vedly famous for his knowledge of the Greek 
Ry. Q and gyptian Anriquitics, and for all that be- 
84 > longs to the Mythologies and ſuperſtitions of 
& 7Ithe Heathens, and hath a Cloſer richly fur- 
£ Ft a{gniſhed 1 with things relating to thoſe matters. 
<5 FRRETn 1s juſtly celebratedfor his Underſtand: 
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ing of the Qld Komen Archite&ure and Fa- 
bricks. Padre Fabr1 1s the chief Honour of 


the Jeſuits Colledge, and is much above the 
common rate both 7 Philoſophy , Machema- * 


ticks , and Church Fliffory. And heto whom I 
was the molt obliged, Abbot Nazari harh ſo 
encral a view of the ſeveral parts of learning , 
tho he hath:chiefly applied himſelf ro Philolo- 
pgy and Mathematicks , and is a man of fo 
ngaging a civility, and uſed my felf in fo par- 
ticular a manner , that I ow him, as well as 
thole others .whom I have mentioned , and 
whom TI had the Honour to ſee , all the ack- 
nowledgments ofeitcem and gratitude that 1 

can pofltbly make them. Se. 
One fees/in Cardinal d'Eftrees all the advan- 
tages of a high birth , great parts, a generous 
civility , and a meaſure of knowledge farre 
above what can be expected from a perſon of 
his rank ; Þdut as he gave a noble protection 
to one of the leardneft men thar this Age hath 
produced , Mr. Launnoy who hved many 
years with him, ſoit 1s viſible that he made a 
great progreſs by the converſation of ſo extraor- 
dinary a perſon; and as for Theological learning 
there 1s now none of the Colledge equalro him. 
Cardinal Howard is too well known m England 
toneedany character from me. he elevation of 
his prefenr condition hath not in the leaft chan- 
ged him;he hath all the ſweetneſs and gentleneſs 
M temper that we ſaw in himin England, and 
he retains the unaffefted {implicity and hu- 
mility of a Frier amidft all the dignity of the 
Purple , and as he ſhewcth all the generons 
P uy Care 
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Ineral Bull of ColiRica , ought to be 11. 
BNmited to the other that enumerates the part. 
X ®* cular Decrees : but fnce that particular Bull 
'> we3 Was never diſcovered till he hath found it out, 

> QC it ſcems It was ſecretly, made , and did not 

\ AO ps according to the forms of the Conliſtory: 
; | and. was a fraudulent thing of which no noiſe 
"3 was to be made in that Age, and therefore 
Js in-all the diſpute that-followed in the Concel 
oe of Baſil between the Pope and the Council, 
Cr a 2 upon this very point, no mention was ever 


YE made of it by cither fide: and thus it can have 
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Fin and «waud of that Court: that at the ſame time 
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ing of the Qld omen ArchiteQure and Fa- 
bilcks. Padre Fabr!1 1s the chief Honour 'ef 


ticks , urch Fliſtory. And he to whom I 
was” the moſt obliged, Abbot Nazari hath ſo 
eral a view of the ſeyeral parts of learning , 
tho he hathchiefly applied himſelf ro Phitolo- 
pgy and Mathemarticks , and is a man of fo 
ingaping a civility, and uſed my felf in fo par- 
ticular a manner , that I ow him, as well as 
thoſe others .whom I have mentroned , and 
whom I had the Honour toſee,, all the ack- 
nowledgments ofelteem and gratitude that T 
can pofltbly make them.. ods, 
One fees in Cardinal d'Eftrees all the advan- 
tages of a high birth , great parts, a generous 
civility , and a meaſure of knowledge farre 
above what can be expected from a perſon of 
his rank; but as he gave a noble protection 
to one of the leardneft men thar this Age hath 
produced , Mr. Launnoy who lived many 
years with him, ſoit 1s viſible that he made a 
preat progreſs by the converſation of ſo extraor- 
dinary a perſon; and as for Theological learning 
there1s now none of the Colledge equalro him. 
Cardinal Howard is too well known m England 
toneed any character from me. The elevation of 


tis prefenrt condition hath not in the leaft chan- 


ped him;he hath all the ſweetneſs and gentleneſs 
temper that we ſaw in himin England, and 
he retains the unaffefted Himplicity .and hu- 
mility of a Frier amidft all the dignity of the 
Purple , © and as he ſheweth all the generons 
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care and concern for Vis Country men that 
they can expect from him;ſol met with ſo much 
of it in ſo many obliging marks of his good- 
neſs formy ſelfe a that went for beyond a comes 
mon civility,that I cannot enough acknowledge 
it, I wastold the Popes Conteſlor.was a very 
extraordinary man for the Oriental Learning, 
which1s but little known in Rome :. He 1s a 
Maſter of the Arabick Tongue , and hath 
writ, as Abbot Nazaritold me, the learnedft 
Book againſt the Mahometan Religion , that 
the World hath yet feen, bur it 15not yet 
Printed : He is not fo much eſteemed 1n 

Rome as he would be elſewhere, for his Learn- 


ing isnot in vogue , and the School Divinity 
and Clſuiſteral Learning , being that for 
which Divines are moſt eſteemed there ; - he 
whole. Studies lead him another way, 1s not 
1o much valued as he ought tobe , and per- 
haps the ſmall account that the Pope makes 
of learned men, turns ſome what upon the Con. 
feflor, forit is certain that this is a Reigne in 
which Learning is very little incouraged. 
Upon the generall contempt that all the 
Romans have , for the pretent Pontificate, 
one made a pleaſant reflection to me, he {aid 
thole Popes that intended to raiſe their Fa- 
milies, as they ſaw the cenſure that 
th:s brought upon them , ſo they ſtudied tb 
leflen it by other.rhings that mighr ſoften the 
Spirits of the people. No man did more fgr 
beautifying Rome , for finiſhing St. Peters, 
and the Library, and for furniſhing Rome 
with water, then Pope Paul the ,V. tho yp the 
lame 
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ſame time he did not forget his Family ; and 
tho the other Popes that have raiſed great Fa-. 
milies, have not done this to ſo eminent a. 
degreeas hedid, yet thereare many remains: 
of their Magnificence , whereas thoſe Popes. 
that have not raiſed Families, have it ſeems 
thought that alone was enough to maintain 
their reputation , . and ſo they have not done 
much either torecommend their Government 
to their Subjects, or their Reign to polte- 
rity; and i is very plain an he preſent 
Pope taketh no great cage of this. His life 
hath been certainly very innocent , and free 
of all thoſe publick ſcandals that make a noiſe 
1 the World , and there 1s at preſent a F 
gularity in Rome that deſerveth great com- 
mendation , for publick Vices are not to be 
ſeen there : His perſonal ſobriety 1s alſo ſin- 
gular, One aſſured me that the expence of 
his Table did not amount to a crown a day , the 
tho this 1s indeed ſhort of Sifſto V. who gave 
order to his Steward never to exceed five and 
twenty bajokes , that 1s ezghteen pence aday 
for his Diet. The Pope 1s very carefull of 
his health , "and doth never- expoſe it, for 
upon the leaſt diſorder he ſhuts himſelf up in 

; his Chamber , -and often keepeth his Bod f 
for the leaſt indiſpolition many daies ; but 

his Government 1s ſevere , and his Subjects 
are ruined. 

And here one thing cometh into my mind 
which perhaps 1s not 1ll grounded, that the po- 
.verty of a Nation, not only diſpeoples 1t , 
by driving the. people out of 1t, but by weak- 
; ning 
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 _ ning the natural Fertility of the Subjects, for 
” - Vas men and women well cloathed, andweil 
ted » that are not exhauſted with perpetual 
labour , and with the tearing anxteties. that 
want brings with 1t , muſt be much more l:. 
fon then thoſe that are preſſed with want; fo 
It 1s very. likely that the one muſt be much 
more diſpoſed to propagate then the other : 
and this appeared more evident to me, when 
compared the fruitfulneſs of Geneva and 
T Switzerland, with the barrenne(s that reigns 
over all Italy. I ſaw two extraordinary 1n- 
ſtances of the copious productions of Geneva: 
Mr. Tronchin that was Profefſlor of Divinity , 
? and Father to the judicious and worthy Pro- 
feſlor of the ſame name, that 1s now there, 
dicdat the age of ſeventy fix years , and hada 
hundred and Efteen perſons all alive, that had 
either deſcended from him , or by mariage with 
thoſe that deſcended from im, called him Fa- 
ther. And Mr. Calendrin a pious and labo; 
rious Preacher. of that Town, that 1s deſcen- 
ded from the Family of the Calendrini; who 
receiving the Reformation about a hundred 
and fifty years ago , left Lucca their Native 
- City with the Turretini , the Diodati , and 
\ the Bourlamachi , and ſome others that came) 
and ſetled at Geneva : He 1s now bur ſeven 
and fourty years old , and yet he hath ahan-- 
dred and five perſons the aredeſcended of his 
Brothers and Siſters, or married to them ; 
ſo that it he Hvyeth but to eighty , and the 
Family multtplieth a+:t hath done; he may 
ſee ſome hundred that will be in the ſame re- 
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" lation tohim; - bur "1. PT IOPE theſearenot ,_ 
to befoundinltaly. = A 
There is nothing that delights a ſtranger 
more in Rome , then to ſee the great Foun- 
tains of Water that are almoſt in all the cor- 
ners of it : That old aquadu& which Paul 
the V. reſtored , cometh from a colle&ion of 
Sources, five and thirty miles diſtant from 
Rome , that runs all the way upon an aque- 
duct ina channel that is vaulted , andis likera 
River then a Fountain : It breaketh our in 
five {everall Fountains, of which ſome give 
water about a foot ſquare. That of Sixtus S,,, 
the V. the great Fnnntain of Aqua Travi, 
that hath yer no decoration , but diſchargeth 
a prodigious quantity of V Vater. 'The glo- 
rious Fountain in the Piazza Navona thar 
hath an air of greatneſs in it that ſurprizeth 
one, the Fountain in the piazza de Spagna , 
thoſe before S. Peters : and the Palazzo Far- 
nele with many others, furniſh Rome ſo 
plentifully , that almoſt every private Houſe 
hath a Fountain that runs continually : All 
theſe I fay are noble decorations, that carry an 
uſctulneſs with them that cannot be enough 
commended : and gives a much greater Idea” 
of thoſe who . have taken care to ſupply this 
City , with one of the chief pleaſures and conFT— 
veniences of lite, then of her who wav lata 14 at 
out millions meerly to bring quantities Fs, fol 
Water to give the eyealittle diverſion, which - 
would have been laid out much more nobl 
and uſefully, and would haye more cettual- 
ly eternized their fame , if they had been 
: 1N- 
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1mploied as the Romans did their Treaſy- 

F res itt furniſhing great Towns with, V Va. 
—Ter. 

There 1s an univerſal Civility that reignes 
atnong all ſorts of peopleat Rome , which in 
2'great meaſure flows from their Government, 
for every man being capable of all the advance- 
ments of that State , ſince a ſimple Eccle. 
fiaſtick may become one of the Monſignor: : 
and one of theſe may be a Cardinal, and one 
of theſe may be choſen Pope, this makes 
every man behave himſelf towards all other 
perſons with an exactnels of reſpe&t ; for no 

A man knows what any other may grow to. But 
this makes profeflions of eſteem and kindneſs 
go ſo promiſcuously to all ſorts of perſons, that 
one ought not to build too much on them. The - 
converſation of Rome 1s generally upon news, 
for tho there is no news Printed there, yet in the 
ſeveral Antichambers of the Cardinals (where if 
they mak2 any conſiderable figure, there are A(- 
ſemblies of thoſz that make their Court to 
them) one is ſureto hear all the news of Europe 
together with many ſpeculations upon what 
paiſeth. At the Queen of Swedens all that re- 
lateth to Germiny or the North 1s ever to be 
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found , _and thar Princeſs that muſt ever reign 
among all that have atrue traſt either of wit or 
learning, hath ſtil] in her drawing Rooms the 
beſt Court of the ſtrangers, and her civility 
together with the vaſt variety with which ſhe 
fFarniſheth her converſation, maketh her to 
be the chief of all the living rarities that one 
ſees inRome ; I will nat uſe her'own word, 

th ite 


to my ſelfe which was , 5 har the now grew to 
be one of the Antiquities of Rome. ' The Am- 
baſladors of Crowns, who hve here 1h another 
form then in any other Court ,. and the Car. 
dinals and Prelates of the ſeyeral Nations, that 
do all meet and center here, maketh thatthere 
is morencws in Rome then any where : For 
Prieſts and the men of Relis1ons Orders, write 
larger and more particular rs , then an 
other fort of men, Burt ſuch as apply therpſe]- 
ves to make their Court here, are condemned 
to a loſe of time that had need be well recom- 
penced, for it is very great. As for one that 
Studies Antiquities, Pictures, Statues, or HB 
Muſick, there 15 more entertaintnent for him at 
Rome, then in all the reſt of Europe , _ but 
if he hath not a taſt of theſe things, he will 
ſoon be weaty of aplace where the Converſa- 
tion 1salwaies general, and where there 15 little 
ſincerity or openneſs practiſed, and by conſe- 
quence , wherefriendſhip 1s hittle underſtood. 
The Women here begin to be a little more 
converſable, tho a Nation naturally jealous, 
will hardly allow a great liberty m a City 
that 1s compoſed of Ecclefiaſticks ; who being 
denicd the priviledge of Wives of their own, 
are ſuſpeted of being ſome times too bold 
with the Wives of others: The liberties ; 
that were taken in the Conſtable of Naples's 
Palace, had indeed diſguſted the Romans much © 
at that freedom , which had no bounds, , 
But the Dutcheſs of Bracciano that 1s a French 
Woman , hath by the exactneſs of her de- 
portment, amidit all the innocent Freedoms 


of 
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of a Noble cſi , recovered in agreaf 
meaſure , the credit of thoſe liberties that 
Ladies|, beyond the Mountains , practiſe 
with all the ſtriftneſs of Vertue ; *For ſhe 
receiveth viſits at publick hours , and in pu- 
blick rooms , by | Joins of ou 
converſation , maketh *tHat her Court is the 
ay erate Afﬀembly of ſtrangers , that 1s to 


e found in any of the Palaces of the Italians 
at Rome. 


—— Prillnot ingage in a deſcription of Rome 


either ancient or modern, this 'hath been done 
ſooft, and with ſuch exactnes , that nothing 
can be added to what hath been abready pubh- 
ſhed. Iris certain that when one is in the Ca- 
pitol, and ſees thoſe poor reſts of what once it 
was, heisſurprized to ſee a building of fo great 
a fame ſunk ſo low,that one can ſcarce imagine 
that 1t was one once a Caltle, ſcituated upon a 
Hill able to hold out againſt a Siege of the 
Gauls: The Tarpeian Rock is now of ſo ſmall 
afall, thata man would think it no great mat- 
ter,for his-diverſion. to leap over it:and the ſhape 
of the ground hath not been ſo much altered on 
one ide, as to make us think it is very much 
changed on the other. For Severus's 'Triumphal 
Arch, which 1s at the foot of the Hill on the 
other {ide, is not now buried above two foot 
within the ground, asthe vaſt Amphitheater of 
Titus 1s not above three foot ſunk under thele- 
vel of the geound. VVithin the Capitol one 
' ſees many Noble remnants of Antiquity”, but 


none 1s more glorious , as well as more 
uſefull, thenfheT 


ables oftheir Conſuls which 


arc 


2 
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Fe oF The 


are upon the the Inſ 
Columna,Roſfrela xx in the time of the hrſt ©, 1B 


on on the * 0 | 


Punick warre, is without doubt the molt ya- 


lua 


e Antiquity in Rome. From this all a- 


long the ſacred way, one findeth ſuch remnants 
of Old Rome in the ruines of the Temples , 
in the Triumphal Arches , in the Portico's , 
and other remains of that Glorious Body , 
that as one cannot lee theſe too often, ſo every 


time one fees them , they 
ideas of that Republick , 
fle&t on that which he learned in his 


with great p 


are half a mile in compaſs : 


kindle in him vaſt 
and make him re- 
youth 


lealure. From the heigth of the 
Convent of Araceli a man hath a full view 
of all the extent of Rome , bur literally. it 1s 
now ſeges ubs Roma fmt ; for the parts of the 
| City, that were moſt inhabited anciently, are 
thoſe that are now laid in great Gardens, or, 
as they call them , Vineyards, of which ſome 


The vyaſtne(G of 


the Roman magnificence and luxury , is that 


. which nt USBAtiOn s 
I1TUS 


Amphitheater 0 


the prodigious | 
, that could conve- 


niegtly receive eighty five thouland ſpectators; 


the great extent of the Circus maximus ; the 


vaults where the Waters that furniſhed Titus's 
barhs,and above all Diocletian's Baths,tho built 


when the Empire was in its decay , are fo far 
above all modern buildings, that there is not 


ſo much as room for a compariſon. The extent 


of thole baths is above half am; 


— — cw 


e1n compals: 


the vaſtneſs of the rooms in which the Bathers 
might ſwim of which the Carthuſians Church, 
that yet remains 1ntire , 1s one, and the many 
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great Pillars all of one ſtone, of Marble bean? 
tifully ſpotted, are things of which theſe latter 


Ages are not capable. The beauty of their 


Temples,. and of the Portico's before them is 
amazing, chiefly that of the Rotunda, where 
the Fabrick without looketh as mean being 
only Brick, as the Archite&ure's bold: for it 
riſeth up ina Vault, and yet at the top there 
is an open left of thirty foot in Diameter , 
which, as it is the only Window of the Church, 
ſo it filleth it with light , and 1s the hardieſt 
peece of Architecture that ever was made. 
The Pillars of the Portico are. alſo the nobleft 
in Rome, they are the higheſt and biggeſt thar 
one can ſee any where all of one Stone : and 
the numbers of thoſe ancient Pillars with which, 
not only many of the Churches are beautified, 
chiefly S. Mary Maggiore, | and S. John in the 
L.ateran, but with which even private houſes 
are adorned , and of the fragments of which 
there are ſuch multitudes in all the ſtreets of 
Rome , giveth a great idea of the expence * 
fulneſs of the old Romans in their buildings: 
for the hewing and fetching a few of thoſe 
Pillars, muſt have coſt more then whole Pa- 
laces do now : lince moſt of them were brought 
from Greece : Many of theſe Pillars are of 
Porphiry , others of Jaſp, others of granated 
Marble , but the greateſt number 1s of white 
Marble : The two Columns Trajans and 
Antonins : the two. Horſes that are in the 
Mount Cavallo , and the other two Horſes 
in the Capitol , which have not indeed the 


poſtures and motion of the other, 'The brafs 
horſe 
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| horſe that as 1s "ptr ri oe fc hin Au- 
relius; the remains of Nero's Coloflus , the 
Temple of Bacchus near the Catacomb of S. 
Agnes,which is the intireſt and the leaſt altered 
of all the ancient Temples: The great Tem- 
ple of Peace; thoſe of the Sun and Moon : that 
of Romulus and Kemus , (which I confidered | > 
as theancienteſf Fabrick that 15 now left, for it | 
is little and ſimple , and ftandeth in ſuch a place, | 
that when Rome'grew {6 coſtly , it could not \ 
, have been let alone unchanged , if 1t had not 
been that 1t was reverenced for its Antiquity) / 
; the'many other Portico's, the Arches of Sevc- 
rus, of Titus, and Conſtantine , in thelaft of 
which one ſees that the ſculpture of his age , 
was much ſunck from what it had been, only in 
the top there are ſome bas reliefs that are clear- 
ly of a much ancienter time , and of a better 
manner. And that which excedeth all the reſt, 
the manny great Aqueducts that come from all 
hands and run over a,vaſt diſtance, are things 
which a man cannot'oft enough, if he would 
form in himſelf ajuſt 1dea of the vaſtneſs of that 
Republick, or rather Empire: There are ma- 
ny Statues and Pillars , and other Antiquities 
of great value dug up in all the quarters of 


Rome theſe laſt hundred and fourſcore years, 
lince Pope Leo the/Xs. time _; who as he was 
the greateſt Patron ot learning and Arts, that 


perhaps ever was, ſo was the generouleſt Prince 
that ever reigned ; and 1t was he that fir{t fer 
on foot the inquiring into the riches of Old 
Rome, that lay, till his time , for the moſt 
part, hid under ground; and indeed 1t hc had 
been leſs ſcandalous in his Impiety and A- 

| th:iiims, 
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theiſm, of which neither he nor his Court were 
ſo much as aſhamed , he had been one of the 
moſt celebrated perſons of any Age. Soon after 
him Pope Paul the III. gave the ground of 
the Monte Palatino to his Family : But I was 
told that this large piece of ground, in which 
one ſhould look for the greateſt colle&ion of 
the Antiquities of the higheſt value, ſince this 
1s the ruine of the Palace of the Roman Em- 
perors , hath never been yer ſearched intg 
with any exactneſs : So that when a curious 
Prince cometh that 1s willing to imploy many 
i hands in diggihg up and down this Hill , we 
| may expect new Scenes of Roman Antiqui- 
ties. Bur all this matter would require Vo- 
mes , and therefore I have only named theſe 
things: > becauſel can add nothing to thoſe co- 
pious deſcriptions that have been ſo oft made 
Wola L, /Y of them. Nor will I fay any thing of the mo- 

11 4) 43 dern Palaces or the Ornaments of them , ei- 
7/0 + - ther in Pictures or Statues, which are things 
that carry one lo far, that it 1s not ealie to give 
bounds tothe deſcriptions into which one fin- 
6. 52d deth himſelf carried , when he once enters Uu- 
* bs pon ſo fruitful a ſubje&. The number of the 
22, Palaces 1s great , and every one of rhenr hath 
{ Kner Ek to tix the attention of a Traveller , 


Lormel 
4 + . thoughts: Ir 1s rrue the ic Palc{trina, the Bor- 
£4./+;119:4ghelc, and the Farneſc have ſomewhat in them 
447 Yar leave an impreſion which no new objects 

/ can wear out : and as the laſt hath a noble ſquare 
7 | before it with two great Fountains 1n it , fo 


"op ts the Statue of Hercules and the Bull that are 
Eo below , and the Gallery above ſtairs are unva- 


A luable 


2 - trill a new one drives the former out of his. 
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laable-; 'the Roof of the Gallery 1 15 one of the 


beſt peeces of Painting that is extant, 4 extant » being 

all of Carrachio's hand , and TH _LNQ_TRETG ATE int at [7+ + 
Gallery the greateF number TEE" of head heads of the rg, 
Greek Philotophers and Poets that I ever a 

ſaw together : That of Homer and that of tf 
Socrates were the two that ſtruck me moſt , ;, { 


"by us of Socrates ; the flat:noſe, the loud! 
ace, the ſimplicity of look, and the mean ap- 44 
pearance which that great Philoſopher made, Hove 
{o that I could .not return'oft 'enough tolook {4 
upon 1t., and was delighted with this more Fro tis 
then with all the wonders of the Bull, which Gere ' 
isindeed a Rock of Marble cut out into a who! £6, Oe 
Scene of Statues; but as the Hiſtory of1tisnor as 
yell known to there are ſuch faults in the ſculp- 
tare,thar tho it 1s all extream fine, yet oneſeeth 
it hath not the exa&neſs'ot the beſt times. As for 
theChurches &Convents of Rome,as the num- 
ber,the vaſtneſs,the riches both of Fabrick, Fur- 
niture, Painting and other Ornaments amaze 
one, ſo here again a ſtranger 1 is loſ.;. and the 
Convent that one ſeeth laſt, is alwayes the moſt 
admired: 1 conveſs the Minerva, which is rhe 
Dominicans , where the Inquiſition lifreth, is 
that which maketh the moſt ſenſible impreſſion 
upon one that t_paſſerh at Rame, for an Hcre- 
tick. tho eXCept one "commirterk great follies 
he 181n no danger there, and the poverty that 
reigns in that City maketh them find their 1n- 
teret} ſo much in uſing ftrangers well , what- 
ON 1] {ocv Cr 


chieſty the latter, which as it 18, without dif-, 
pute , a true Antick : ſo it carrieth 5 in 1t all 4 
the chara&ters that Plato and Xenophon 


' On 
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theiſm, of which WW henor his Court were 
ſo much as aſhamed , he had been one of the 
molt celebrated perſons of any Age. Soon after 
him Pope Paul the III. gave the ground of 
the Monte Palatino to his Family : Burt I was 
told that this large piece of ground, in which 
one ſhould look for the foe collection of 
the Antiquities of the higheſt value, ſince this 
1s the ruine of the Palace of the Roman Em- 
perors , hath never been yet ſearched intg 
with any exactneſs : So that when a curious 
Prince cometh that 1s willing to 1mploy many 
hands in diggihg up and down this Hill , we 
may expect new Scenes of Roman Antiqui- 
ties, Bur all this matter would require Vo- 
mes , and therefore I have only named theſe 
things; becauſeI can add nothing to thoſe co- 
pious deſcriptions that have been ſo oft made 
JR Lox of them. Nor will 1 fay any thing of the mo- 
7 4 y43 dern Palaces or the Ornaments of them , ei- 
Pala; ther in Pictures or Statues , ,which are things 
"I 
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> bounds to the deſcriptions into. which one fin- 
deth himſelf carried , when he once enters u- 
| pon ſo fruitful a ſubject. The number of the 
9 t2,Palaces 1s great, and every one of them hath 
yon ©) enough to fix the attention of a Traveller , 
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| -the Statue of Hercules and the Bull that are 
x4 below , andthe Gallery above ftairs are unva- 


till a new one drives the former out of his. 
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luable'; "the Roof of che. Gallery 150nec-of the 
beſt peeces of Painting" that is extant', being 
all of Carrachio*s hand , and there.are 1n'that hy ofe 
Gallery'the greateſt number of heads of the 1 
Greek Philoſophers and Poets that I ever ales p 
ſaw together.: That of Homer and that of W þ by 


Socrates were the. two that ſtruck me moſt, ;, / = a 
chieſty the latter , which as 1t: 18 , without dif- 2 1 
9:2 


pute , a' true Antick ,, fo it-carrieth in it all 4 

the charatgters that Plato':and Xenophon 

| give us'-of Socrates ; the flat: noſe ,, the broadeF. 7 | 
ace, the ſimplicity of look, 'and the mean ap- ;B a 
pearance:which that great Philoſopher made, Y** 

fo that I could.not return-oft 'enough to look {4 L- 


upon 1t., ' and was delighted with' this more Ac 4s 
then with all the wonders of the Bull , which ,,,, tte 24 


is1ndeed a Rock of Marblecut out into a whole / * Y. 1, / 
Scene of Statues; bur as the Hiſtory of it isnot U"f "= 
ues; | Y 
yell known ta there arc ſuch faults in the ſculp- 
ture,thart tho it 1s all extream fine,yet one ſeerth 
1t hath not the exa&neſs'ot the beſt times. As for 
theChurches &Convents of Ronie,as the num- 
ber,the vaſtneſs,the riches both of Fabrick, Fur- 
niture, Painting and other Ornaments amaze 
one, ſo here again a ſtranger 1s loſt ;. and the 
Convent that one ſeeth laſt; is alwayes the moſt 
admired: 1 conveſs the Minerva, whichis the 
Dominicans , where the Inquiſition ſifteth , 1s 
that which maketh the moſt ſenſible impreſſion 
upon one that paſleth at Rame, for an. Here- _ ; 
tick. tho eXcepr one committeth great follies LB 
he 151n no danger there, and the poverty that | 
reigns in that City maketh them find their in- 
terett ſo much in uſing ftrangers well , what- 
| Q_ 1 ſoever 
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ſocver their Religion. may be that no man 
needs be affraid there: And I have more 
| then ordinary reaſon to acknowledge this. who 
having ventured'to go thither , after all the 
| Iiberty that I had taken to writ my thoughts 
freely both of the Church and .Sce of Rome, 
and was known by all with whom 1 conver. 
ſed there, yet. met with the highelF civilitics 
poſſible among all ſorts of people, and in par- 
ticular both among the 'Engliih and Scottyh 
Jeſuites, tho they knew well enough that I was 


no friend to their Order, 

In the Gallery of the Engliſh Jeſuits among 
the Pictures of their. Martyrs, I did not meet 
with Garnet ; for perhaps that name 3s ſo well 
known, that they. would uot expoled a 
Picture, with ſuch a name on it, to. all 
ſtrangers , yet Oldcorn , being a name lels 
known, is hung there among their Martyrs, 
thohe was as clearly convifted of the Gun- 
pouder Treaſon, as the other was ; and tt 
ſeemed a little ſtrange to me to'ſee that a time 
in which, for other reaſons the writers of 
that Communion haye not thought ft, to deny 
the truth of that Conſpiracy a Jeſuit con- 
victed of the blackeſt' crime. that ever was 
projected , ſhouid be reckoned among their 
Martyrs. I ſaw likewiſe there the Original 


} of theſe Emblematical Prophecies, relating 


.to England , that the Jeſuits have had at 


 -Rome near ſixty years , and of which I had 


ſome time ago procured a Copy , ſo Il fonnd 


*| my Copy was true. I hapned to beat Rome 


during St, Gregory's Fair and Feaſt , which 
' laſted 


- YA» GH ICOT on Soo. AH. A OR. OR. 


Rome was got together. They all. kneeled 


ya in Rome, of the celebrated Chappels' 
tha 


2 

laſted ſeveral dates. Ins Hai Church the Hoſty 
was expoſed: andfrom that , all that came 
thither, went to the Chappell that was 
once his Houſe, in which his Statue and 
the Table where he ſerved the poor , are 
preſerved : I ſaw ſuch vaſt numbers of peo- 
ple there , that one would have thought all 


down to his Statue , and after a prayer ſaid 
to It , they kiſſed his foot , and eyery one 
touched the Table with his Beads, as hoping 
to draw iome vertue from it, I will add no- 
thing of the ſeveral Obelisks and Pillars that 


rt are in ſome of the great !Churches , in 
particular thoſe of Sixtus the V. and Paul 3 
the V. in Santa Maria Maggiore , of the 5 
Water works in the Quirinal , the Vatican, 2 
and in many of the Vineyards: Nor will I | 
g0 out of Rome to deſcribe Freſcati , ( for EST «th; 
Tivoly LE did not ſee) The young Prince Bor- 4&7 /©). 
pheſe,, who 1s indeed one of the glories of TA _- ) 
Rome as well for his learning as for his vertue, * 
did me the Honour to carry me thither with 
thoſe two learned Abbots Fabretti "and Na- 
zart, andentertained me with a magnificen- 
ce that became him better to give then me E | 
to receive, The Water-works in the Aldo-{. /1*4- - 
brandin Palace have a magnificence in hem | 
beyond all that I ever ſaw in France, the 
mixture of Wind with the Water , and the 
Thunders and Storms that this maketh 1s no- 
ble : The Water-works of the Ludovito, > 
and the Monte Dragone , have likewiſe a 
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greatneſs in them that 1s natural , and indeed 
the riches that one meets with in all places 
within doors in Italy, and the poverty that 


| one ſeeth every where abroad are the moſt 


unſuitable things imaginable : bur it 1s ver 

{ likely that a great part of their movable Wealth 
will be ere long carried into France ; for as 
; foon as any Picture of Statue of great value 


/ 18 offered to be ſold, _ that are 1mploicd 
| | by the King of France , do preſently buy it 
| up ſo that as that King Fath already, the greateſt 
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| colleCtion of Pictures that is in Europe , he 
; will very probably in a few years more, bring 


togcther the chick Treaſures of Italy. 

1 have now given you are account of all 
that appeared moſt remarkuble to me in 
Rome. I ſhall to this adde a very extraordi- 
nary pcece of. Natural Hiſtory that fell out 
there within theſe two years, which I had firſt 
from thoſe- two learned Abbots Fabretti and. 
Nazari, and that was afterwards more au- 
thentically confirmed to me by Cardinal 
Howard , who was one of the Congregation 
of Cardinals that examined and judged 
the matter. There were two Nuns near Ro- 
me» one as I remember was in the City, and 
the other not far from it, who, after they 
had been for ſome years in a Nunnery , Per- 
ceived a very ſtrange change in Nature, and 
that their Sexe was altered , which grew by 
ſome degrees a total alteration in one: and tho 
the other was not ſo entire a change , yet 1t 
was viſible ſhe was more Man then Woman; 
upon this the matter was looked into : That 
which 


Ol 
2 


which naturally offercth it ſelf here , 1s 
that theſe two. had been alwaies what they 
then appeared to be ; but that they had gone 
into a Nunnery in adiſguile to gratifie a bru- 
tal appetite, But to this, when I propoſed 
it , anſwer was made, that as the breaſts of a 
Woman that remained ſtill, did in a great 
meaſure ſhake off that objetion , - 10 £6 
proofs were given ſo fully of their having 
been real' females that there was no doubt 
left of that, nor had they given any ſort of 
fcandal in the change of their Sex; Andit 
there had been any room lefe to ſuſpect a 
cheat or diſguiſe, the proceedings would 
have been both more ſevere and more ſecret; 
and theſe perſons would have been burnt, or 
at leaſt put to death in ſome terrible manner. 
Some Phyfitians and Chyrurgians were ap- 
pointed to examin-the matter , and at laſt , 
after a long and exact inquiry , they were 
judged to be abſolved from their vows 5 and 
were dilmiſſed from the obhgation of a Rel1- 
gious life, and required to go in mens ha- 
bir. One of them was a Valet de Chambre 
to a Roman Marqueſs, when I was there : 
F heard of this matter only two dates before 
F left Rome , ſo that I had not time to in: 
quire after it more particularly; bur Ljudged 
it{o extraordinary that I thought 1s was worth 
communicating 1t to fo curious an Inquirer 
mto nature, | 
And ſince I am upon the ſubje& of the 
changes that have been made in nature, LI 
ſhall add one of another ſort that { examined 
Q+ mp while. 
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while I wrs at Geneva ; There1s a Miniſter 
of S. Gervais , Mr. Gody , who hath a 
Daughter , that 1s now fixtecen years old : 
Her Nurſe had an extaordinary thickneſs of 
hearing, ata year old, the Child ſpoke all 
thoſe hittle words that Children begin uſually 
to learn at that age , but ſhe made no pro- 
greſs; yet this was not obſerved, till it 
was too late, and as ſhe: grew to be two 
years old , they perceived there that ſhe had 
loſt herhearing , and wat ſo deat that ever 
{ince tho ſhehe ars great noiſes, yet ſhe. hears 
nothing that one can ſpeak to her. It 
ſeems while. the milk | of her Nurſe, was 
more abundant , and that the Child 
ſuckt more moderately the firſt year , 
thole humors in the blood and milk had not 
that effe&t on her , that appeared afrer ſhe 
came to ſuck more violently : and that her 
Nurſes milk being in leſs quantity, was thicker, 
and more charged with that vapour that oc- 
caiioned the deafneſs. But this Child hath 
by obſerving the motions of the mouths and 
lips of others, acquired ſo many words that, 
out of theſe ſhe hath formed a fort of jargon 
in when ſhe can hold converſation whole days 
with thoſe that can ſpeak her own a language. 
I could underſtand ſome of her words, bur 
could not comprehend a period, for it ſeemed 
to be a confuſed noiſe : She knows nothing 
that 1s ſaid to her unleſs the ſeeth the motion 
of their mouths that ſpeak to her; ſo that 
in the night, when 1t 1s neceſlary to {peak to 
her , thcy muſt light a candle : Only one 
- thing. 
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thing appeared the ſtrangeſt part of the whole 
narration : She hath a Siſter with whom ſhe 
has practiſed her language more then with any 
other : and inthe might by laying her hand 
on her Siſters mouth , ſhe can perceive by 
that, what ſhee fates, and ſo can diſcourſe with 
her'in the night. It 1strue her Mother told 
me that this did not go far , and that ſhe found 
out only ſome ſhort period in this manner , 
bur it did not hold out very long : thus this 
young Woman without any pains taken on 
her, hath meerly by a natural ſagacity found 
out a method of holding diſcourſe, that doth 
in a great meaſure leſſen 'the miſery of her 
deafneſs. I examined this matter critically, 
but only the Siſter was not preſent , ſo that I 
could not ſec how the converſation paſt bet- 
ween themin the dark. | ag 

But before I give over writting concerning 
this place, I cannot hinder my ſelf , from g1- 
ving you an account of a converſation that I 
had with one of the moſt Celebrated perſons _ 
that lives init. I was talking concerning the 
credit that the Order of the Jeſuites had every 
where; It was ſaid that all the World miſtruſted 
them, and yet by a'ſtrange ſort of contradi- 
&tion all the World truſted them, and tho it 
was well known that every Jeſuite was truer 
to the Intereſts of his Order then he could 
be to the Intereſts of any Prince whats oever, 
yet thoſe Princes that would be very carefull 
' Not to ſuffer ſpies to come. into their Courts 
or into their Councels ſuffered thoſe ſpies 
to come :nto their breaſts' and Conſciences : 
and 


ns 
and tho Princes were not generally very teft- 
der in thoſe parts, yet as they had oft as much 
guilt ſo they had ſometimes as much fear as 
other people,which a dextrous ſpy knew well 
how to manage. Upon which that perſon that 
pretended to be a zealous Catholick added,rthat 
for their part they conſidered only the Cha- 
racter that the Church gave to a Prieſt; and 
if the Church qualified him to doe the fun- 
ctions of a Prieſt, they thought it very need- 
lefle to enquire after other perfone all qualities, 
which were but common things, wheras the 
other was all divine. On the ' Contrary they 
thought it was ſo much the better to have to 
doe with a poor Ignorant Prieſt:for then they 
had-to doe only with the Church and not 
with the man. Purſuant to this that perſons 
Conteſlor was the greateſt and the moſt no- 
torious blockhead that could be found, and 
when they were asked why they made uſe of 
ſo weak a man, they anſwered becauſe they 
could not find-a weaker: and when ever they 
found one better qualified that way, if it were 
a groom ora tootman thar got into Prieſts Or- 
ders, they ' would certainly make uſe of him. 
For they would ask councel of a friend; bur 
they. knew no other uſe of a Confeſſor, bur to 
confeſſe to him and to receive abſolution 
from him: and in ſo doing they 'pretended , 
they acted as became a true Catholick, that 
conſidered only the power of the Church 
\n the Prieſt, without regarding any thing 
elſe. 
So far haye I entertained you with the 
> ihort 
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ſhort ramble that abs , Which was too ſhort 
to deſerve the name of travelling ,' and there- 
fore the inquiries or obſervations that I could 
make , muft be received with the abatement 
that ought to be made for fo ſhort a ſtay : 
and all will be of a peece, when'the remarks 
are as ſlight, as the abode I made in the places 
through which I paſt was ſhert. I have a 
voided the troubling you with things "that 
are commonly known , fo if I have not en- 
tertained you with a long recital of ordina- 
ry matters, yet I have told ups nothing 
but what I ſaw and knew to be true , or that had 
from ſuch hands, that I have very good 
reaſon to believe it : and I fancy that the 
things which made the greateſt impreſſion 
on my ſelf, will be acceptably received by 
you , to whom , as upon many accounts , 
I owe all the expreſſions of eſteem and grati- 
tude that I can ever pay ; ſo I had a more 
particular reaſon that determined me to give 
you,ſfo full an account of all I ſaw and ob. 
ſerved : for as you were plcaſed at par- 
ting to do me the Honour to defire me 
to communicate to you ſuch things as appea- 
red moſt remarkable to me, ſol found ſuch a 
vaſt advantage in many places, but more 
particularly at Venice , Rome and Naples, 
by -the happineſs I have of being known to 
you , and of being ſo far confidered by you , 
that I could give a copious account both 
of your perſon and Studies, to thoſe in whom 
your curious diſcoveries had kindled that 

cltecm 
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eſteem for you , which all the World paieth 
both to you and to your immortal inquiries 
into nature , which are among the peculiar 
bleſſings of this Age: and that are read with 
no leſs care and pleaſure in Italy then in En- 
gland. This was ſo well received, that I found 
the great advantage of this Flonour I did my 
ſelf in aſſuming the glorious Title of one of 
your friends , and I owe a great part of that 
diſtin&tion which I met with, to this favoura. 
ble character that I gave my ſelf; fo that 
if I made 4yy progreſs in the inquiries that 
ſo ſhort a ſtay could inable one to make , 
Iowe itinſoa peculiar a manner to you, that 
this return that I make 1s but a very ſmall 
part of that I ow you , . and which I will be 
indeavouring to pay you to the laſt moment 
of my life. . 
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THE FOURTH 


LETTER 


From Nimmegen , the 20, of May 1686. 


dIR, 


I thought I had made ſo full a point ar the 
concluſion of my laſt Letter , that I ſhould 
not have given you the trouble of reading 
any more Letters of the volume of the for- 
mer-: But new -Scenes and new matter 
offering themſelves to me , I fancy you will 
be very gentle to me , if I ingage you agaitt 
to two or three Hours reading. From Ct- 
vita Vecchia T came to Marſeilles 4, where if 
there were'a Road as Safe as the Harbour is 
covered; and if the Harbour were as large as 
it 1s convenient, it were certainly one of the 
moſt important places in the World ; all 1s 
ſa well defended, that it is with reſpe& either 
to Storms or Enemies the ſecureſt Port that 
can be ſeen any where. _Fhe Freedoms of this 

lace, tho it is now at the mercy of the Cit- 
tadel, are ſuch, and its ſcituation draweth 
ſo much Trade to it , that there one ſeeth 
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ther appearance of wealth then I found in 


wi c rance , and there 1s a new 
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( an 


ſtreet Tately built there, that for the beauty 
Pl | 


of the buildings , and the largeneſs of the 
ſtreet, is TN obleſt I ever.ſaw. There is 
it-cthat Poyt a perpetual hegt , and the Syn 
Was fo ſtrang. in the Chrindtfcck , that I 
was often driven off theKey. I made a Tour 
from thenee through Provence, Languedoc, 
and Dauphine. I will offer you no account 
of Niſmes,: nor of the Ampitheatre in it , or 
the Pont du Gar near it ; which as they are 
ſtupendious things , ſo they are ſo copiouſly 
deſcribed by many , and are ſo generally known 
<_ to the Engliſh Nation, that it you have never 
gone that way your ſelf, yet you muſt needs 
have received ſo- particular a relation of them 


0 of from thole that have ſeen them on their way 


- ia Montpcher , that I judge it needleſs 


FOY4 to: enlarge -upon them : Nor will I {ay 


2x — any thing of: the Soil , the Towas , | or 
G any other remarkable things that. I found 


. 


og », ({ome what, concerning the perſecution which 
a1 ſaw in its rage and utmoſt fury ; and of which 
I 'could give you many inſtances that are to 
much beyand all the common meaſures of 
barbarity and.cxyelty, that 1confeſs they ought 
Not to be beleeycd , unleſs I could give more 
poſitive proofs of them, then are fitting now 
to be brought forth : and the particulars that 
I could tell you are ſuch, that if I ſhould re- 
late them with the neceſſary circumſtances of 
| time, 
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time, place , and perſons, thefe might be ſo 


fatal to many thatare yet inthe power of their 


Enemies , that my regard-to them reftrains ' 


me. [In ſhort I do not think that in any Age 
there ever was ſuch a violation of all that 1s 
ſacred, either with relation to God or Man: 
And what I ſaw and knew there from the 
firſt hand, hath ſo confirmed all the Idea's 
that I had taken fram Books of the cruelty 
of that Retſgion , that I hope the 1mpret- 
on that this hath made upon me ſhall never 
end but with my life : The applauſes that 
the whole Clergy give to this. way of procee- 


ding , the many Panegiricks that are alveady | 


writ upon it , of which 5 beſides the more 
pompous ones that appear at: Paris, there-are 
numbers writ by ſmaller Authors in every 
Town of any note there ; and the Sermons 
that are all flights of flattery upon thus : ſub. 
. ject , are "ſuch ' evident demonſtrations 'of 


their ſenſe of this. matter ; © that what is now 


on foot may be- well termed the A& of the, 
whole Clergy of France, which yet hath 


been hitherto eſteemed . the moſt moderate 
part of the Roman Communion, It any 
are more moderate then' others; and have 
not ſo far laid off. the human nature as mmeto go 
in entirely" into thoſe bloody practiſes , . yet 
they dare not own it , but whiſper it 1n ſe- 
cret as if it were half Treaſon : | but for the 
gteater part, they doe not only magnifie all that 
is done, but they animate even the Dra- 
goons to higher degrees of rage : and there 
* Was ſuch a heat ſpread over all the Country, 


| 
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on this vecaſion ; . i one could: not go into 
any Ordinary , or mixe in any promiſcuous 
" converſation , - without finding ſuch effects 
of it, that it was not eaſfie for ſuch as were 
toucht with the leaſt degree of compaſſion for 
thejſmiſeries thar the poor Proteſtants ſuffe. 
red , to be awitneſs to the.Inſultings that 
they muſt meet with 1n all places Some 
perhaps imagine that this hath not been ap- 
proved in Italy, and 1t 1s true there were 
' not any publick rejoicings upon 1t at Rome; 
no Indulgences. nor Te Deums were heard 


of : And the Spaniſh faction being ſo pre- 


valent there ,. 1t 1s not ſtrange if a courſe of 
proceedings , - that 15 without an exemple , 
; was fet forth, by all that were of that inte- 

reſt., 1n 1ts proper colours; of which I 
met with ſome inſtances my ſelf , . and could 
| { not: bur ſmile to ſee ſome of the Spaniſh Fa- 


{ | tion ſo farre to forget their Conrtsof Inquiſi- - 


| tion as to argne againſt the Conyerſions by the 
Dragoons, as a reproach to the Catholick Re- 
Jigion. Yet the Pope was of another mind, 
for the Duke 4Eſtrees gave him an account 
of:the Kings proceedings in this. matter very 
copiouſly:, as: he: himſelf related it. Upon 


—_ 


whichshe Pope approvedall , andexprefied a 
rea action 1n every thing that the Kipg 


be me end 


id done in that matter ; and the Pope added 
that he found ſome Cardinals | as I remember 
the Duke d*Eſtrees ſaid two | werenot pleaſed 


withit, and had taken the liberty to cenlure 1t,. 


but the Pope ſaid, they were to blame : The 
Duke dEſtrees did not name the two _ 
| i- 
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dinals , tho he {aid he beleeved he knew whe 
they were : and 1t 1s very like that Cardinal 
Pio was one, for I was told that he ſpoke 
freely enough of this matter. I muſt take the 
liberty to add one thing to. you , that I do not 
(ce that the French King 1s ro be ſo much bla- 
med in this matter as his Religion 15, which, 

without queſtion , obligeth him to extirpate 
Hereticks, and not to keep his faith to TER 


lament his being bred up in a Religion that |, 
doth certainly oblige him to develt himſelf of + 
humanity, and to violate his faith, whenſooras 
the cauſe of his Church and Religion requireth 
.1t: Or if there is any thing in this conduct 
that cannot be entirely juſtified from the prin- 
ciples of that Religion » 1t 15this, that he doth 
not put the Hererticks to death out of hand , 

but that he forceth them , by all the extre- 
mities poſſible, ro ſign an abjuration, that all 
the World muſt needs ſee 1s done againſt their 


Conſciences : and this being; the only end of 


their miſeries, thoſe that would think any 
ſort of death a happy concluſion of their ſuffe- 
rings, ſeeing no proſpect of ſuch a glorious 
1Tue out of their trouble, are prevailed on 
by the many lingring deaths of which they ſee 
no end, to make Shipwrack of the faith : 

This appear ance of mercy in not putting 
men to. death, doth truly verifie_the cha- 
racter_that Solomon giveth of the tender 
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mercies Ties of the Wicked , that they are 
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But I will flop wee, tho 1t 1s not eaſie to 
retire from ſo copiqus a ſubject, that as it 
affordeth fo much matter , ſo upon many ac- 
counts raiſeth a heat of thought that 1s not 
eaſily governed. I will now lead you to 4 
Scene that giveth leſs paſhon. 

I paſt the Winter at Geneva , with more 
ſatisfaction that I had thought it was poſhble 
for me to have found any where out of En- 
gland : tho that received great allaies from 
the moſt lamontable Stories that we had 
every day from France : but there 1s a 
ſorrow by which the heart 1s made better. I 
ought to make the moſt publike acknowled- 
gments poſhble for the Extraordinary Civi- 
};ties that I met with in any own particular : 
but that 1s too low a Subject to entertain 
yon with it, "Phat which pleaſed me moſt , 
was of a more publike nature, before Ileft 
Geneva , . the numbers of the Engliſh there 
was ſuch, that I found we could make a 
{mall Congregation, For wee were 12, or 


14. fo I addreſied my ſelfe fo the Councell of 


25. for hberty to have our own worſhip in 


our own language, according to the Engliſh 
pagers! (L This was Immediatly Pn Ty 
ſo obliging a manner , that as there waz not 


one perſon that made any exception to it, ſo 
they ſent onE oF Their body To me, to Tet me 
know that 1n caſe our number ſhould grow 
to be ſo great, that it wery fit for us to al- 
ſemble in a Church they would grant us one 
which had been done in. Marics reigne : 
but 
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but till then wee might hold our aſſemblies 


as wee. thought fit. So after that time , 
during the reit of my ſtay there , wee had 
every ſunday our deyotions according to the 
Common praier Morning and Evening : and 
at the Evening praier, [I preacht in a Room 
that was indeed too large ' for our ſmall 
company 5 but there being a conſiderable 
number in Geneva that Underſtand Engliſh 
and in particular ſome of the Profeſſors and 
Miniſters wee had a great many rangers þ 
that met with us: and the laſt Sunday I gave 
the Sacrament according to the way of the 
Church of England, and upon this occaſion 
I found a generall joy in the toune, for this 
that I had given them an opportunity of ex- 
preſling the reſpe&t they had for our Church, 
and as in their publike praiers they alwaies 
praied for the Churches of Great Brittain, 
as well as for the King , ſo in private 
diſcourle they ſhewed all poſhble eſteem for | 
our Conſtitutions, and they Tpoke of the 
unha diviſions among us , and of the 
SET chat Was made” Trom us, upon 
the account of our Government and Cere- | 
monies with great regret and disIike. I ſhall / 
name to yon only two of their Profeflours 
that as they are men of great diſtinction ſo 
they were the perſons with whom I converſed 
the moſt. The one 1s Mr, Turretin, a mart 
of great learning, that by his Indefatigable 
Study aud labour has much worn out and 
waſted his ſtrength : amidſt all the afluence 
R. 1 of 
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of a great plenty of Fortune to Which he 
was born , one diſcerns in him all the mo. 
deity of a humble and mortified temper , and 
of an active and fervent charity, propor- 
tioned to his abundance or rather beyoud it : 
and there 1s in him ſuch a melting zeal for 
Religion , as the preſent conjoncture cal- 
les for, with all. the ſeriouſnes of piety and 
devotion which ſhews it ſelfe both in private 
converſation and in his moſt edifying Ser- 
mons by which he enters deep into the 
conſciences of his hearers 'The other 1s Mr. 
Tronchin, a man of aftrong head , and of 
a clear and correct Judgment ; who has all 
his thoughts well digeſted : his converſation 
has an engaging charm 1n 1t that cannot be 
rclifted, He 1s a man of Extraordinary ver- 
tue and of a rcadines to oblige and ſerve all 
perſons, that has ſcarce any meaſures. His 
Sermons have a ſublimity in them that 
firikes the hearer as well as it edifies him, 
His thoughts are noble, and his Eloquence 
is Maſculine and exa&t, and has all the 
Majeſty of the chair 1n 1t tempered with all 
the ſoſtnes of perſuaſion , ſo that he not 
only convinces his hearers, but ſubdues 
them and triumphs over them. In ſuch 
Company, it was no wonder if time ſeemed 
to goe off too faſt, ſo that I left Geneva 
with a concern that I could not have telt 
in leaving any place out of the Isle of 

Brittain. 
From Geneva, I went a ſecond time through 
To OW1t- 
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Switzerland to Baſel : at{ Avanche I ſaw' the 
Noble fragments of a great Roman work;which 
ſeems to have been the Portico to ſome Tem- 
ple: the heads of .the Pillars ate abour four 
foot ſquare of the Jomick Order : - The 
Temple hath been dedicated to Neptune or 
ſome Sea-god ; for on the fragments of the 
Architrave , which are very beautifull, the- 
re are Dolphins and Sea-horlſes in bas-reliefs; 
and the neighborhood of the place to' the La- 
kes of Iverdun- and Morat maketh this. more 
evident ;- there 1s allo a Pillar ſtanding up in 
its full heigth,, or rather the. corner of a 
building, in which one ſeeth the refts of a 
regular Architecture mm two ranks of Pillars: 
If the ground near this were carefully ſearcht, 
no doubt it would diſcoyer more reſts of that 
Fabrick. Not for from this is Morat ; anda 
little on this fide of it 1s a Chappel, full of the 
bones of the Burgundians that were killed by 
the Switzers, when this place was befieged 
by the famous Charls Duke of Burgundy, 
who loſt a great Army before it, that was en- 
tirely cut off by the beſieged ; the inſcription 
is very extraordinary , eſpecially for that Age: 
for the bones being ſo piled up that the 
Chappell is quite filled with them : the in- 
(cription bears that Charls Duke of Burgun- 
dy's Army having beſieged Morat , Hoc ſas 
Monumentum reliquit , had left that Monu- 
ment behindit. It cannot but ſeem ſtrange 
to one that views Morat to Imagine how 1t 
was poſſible for a Town ſo ſcituated, and fo 
£1 R 1 {lght- 
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ſlightly fortified to hold out againſt ſo power- 
full a Prince and: fo great an Army that 
brought Canon before it. I met with nothing 
remarkable between this and Baſil, except 
that I ftaid ſomtime at Bern , and knew - it 
better; and at this ſecond rime 1t was, that 
My Lord Advoyer d*Erlach gave order tq 
ſhew. me the Original Records of the famous 
Proceſs of the four Dominicans ; upon which 
IT have retoucht the L.etter that I writ to , ou laſt 
year, ſo that I now ſend it to you with 
the corrections and inlargements , that 
this ſecond ſtay at Bern gave me occaſion 
to make. 

Baſile is the Town of the greateſt extent 
of all Switzerland, but it 1s not inhabited in 
proportion to its extent. The Rhine maketh 
2 crook before it ; and the Town 1s ſcituated 
on a riſing ground, which hatha noble effe&t 
onthe eye, whenone 1son the Bridge, for 
it looketh like a Theater. Little Baſile on 
the other ſide of the Rhine, 1s almoſt a 
fourth part of the whole : the Town is ſur-. 
rounded with a VVall and Ditch, but it 1s 
ſo expoſed on ſo many fides , and hath now 
ſo dreadfull a neighbour within a quarter of a 
League of it, the Fort of Huningh , that it 
hath nothing tc truſt to, humanly ſpeaking , 
bur its Union with the other Cantons. 'Fhe 
max1ms of this Canton have hindred its bcing 
better peopled then it '1s , the advantages 
of the Burgerthip are ſuch that the Citiſens 
will not ſhare them with ſtrangers, and by 

this 
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thas means they do ge alu them. For I 
was told that during the laſt war, that 
Alſatia was ſo often the ſeat of both Armies, 
Baſile having thena neutrality, it might h4- 
be been well filled, if it had not been for 
this maxim, And 1t were a great happineſs 
to all the Cantons, if they could have dif- 
ferent degrees of Burgerſhip , ſo that the 
lower degrees might be given to ſtrangers for 
their incouragement to come and hve among 
them : and the higher degrees which qualifie 
men for the advantagious 1mploiments of the 
State, might be retcrved for the ancient Fa- 
malies of the Natives. Bafile 1s drvided into 
{ixteen Companies , and every one of theſe 
hath four Members in the little Councel, fo 
that it conſiſteth of ixty four : But of thole 
four, two are choſen by the Company it 
ſelf; who are called the Maſters , and the other 
two are choſen by the Councel out of the 
Company ; and thus as there are two ſorts 
of Councellers, choſen in thoſe different 
manners , there are alſo two chief Mag1- 
ſtrates, There are two Burgermaſters that 
Reign by turns, and two Zuntr-Maiters that 
have alſo their turns, and all 1s for life : 
and the laſt are the heads of the Companies , 
like the Romans Tribuns of the people. 'The 
Fabrick of the State-Houſe 1s ancient: there 
is very good painting in freſco upon th2 
VValls : one peece hath given much offen- 
ce to the Papiſts, tho they have.,no reaſon 
to blame the Reformation for it : {finc2 1t 
R umj Was 
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was done ſeveral Mo, before it , in the 
year 1510, It is a repreſentation of the Day 
of Judgement, and aftet Sentence given , 
the Devil is repreſented driving many before 
him to Hell , and among theſe there is a 
Pope, and ſeveral Eccleſiaſticks. Bur it is 
beleeved that the Councel which ſate ſo long 
in this place, acting ſo vigorouſly againſt the 
Pope , *ingaged the Town into ſucha hatred 
of the Papacy , that this might give the riſc 
to this repreſentation, The more learned in 
the Town aſcribe the beginning of the cu- 


ſtom in Baſile of the Clocks anticipating the 


time a full Hour, to the ſitting of the Coun- 
cel, and they ſay that in order to the advan- 
cing of buſinefs, and the ſhortming their 
Seftops » they ordered their Clocks to be 
ſet forward an Hour , which continueth to 
this day. The Cathedral is a great old Go- 
thick building ; the Chamber where the 
Councel fate, is of no great reception , 
and 1s a very ordinary Room : Eraſmus's 
Tomb 1s only a plain Inſcription upon a great 
braſs plate : There are many of Holbens's 
Pictures here . who was a Native of Baſile, 
and was recommended by Eraſmus to-King 
Henry the VIII. the two belt are a Corpo 
or Chriſt dead , which 1s certainly one of. 
the beſt Pictures in the World : There 1s ano- 
ther peece of his in the Stadr- Houſe { for this 
1s in the publick Library } of about three or 
four foot fquare; in which , in*Qtx' ſeveral 
Cantons , the ſcycral parts of our Saviours 
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Paſhon are repreſented Sh a life and beauty 
that cannot be enough admired ; it is valued 

at ten thouſand Crowns ; it 50 on V Vood, 
but hath that Freſhneſs of colour fill on it , 
that ſeems peculiar to Holbens's Pencil]. There 

1s alſo a Dance that he painted on the V Valls of 
an Houſe where he uſed to drink, that is lo worn / 
out that very little 1s now to be ſeen, ECX- J | 
cept ſhapes and poſtures : but theſe ſhew 
the exquiſiteneſs of the hand. There is ano- 
ther longer Dance that runneth all along the 
ſide of the Convent of the Auguſtinians , 
which tis now the French Church, which 1s 
Deaths Dance ; there are above threeſcore 
figures in it at full length of perſons of all 
ranks, from Popes, Emperors and Kings, 
doun to the meaneſt ſorts of people , and of 
all ages and profeſſions, to whom Death 
appeareth in an inſolent and ſurprizing poſtu- 
re , and the ſeveral paſhons that they expreſs 
are ſo well ſet out, that this was certainly a 
great deſign, But the freſco being expoſed 
to the Air, this was ſo worn out Tome time 
agoc , that they ordered the beſt Painter 
they had to. lay new colour on it , but this 
is ſo ill done that one had rather fee the dead 
ſhadows of Holbens's Pencil , then this cour- 
ſe work, There is in Baſile a Gun- Smith 
that maketh VVind-Guns , and he ſhewed I 
me one that as it received at once Air forten 
—f{o it had thiSPeeamar to it , which 
retends 15 his own Invention , that he 
| charge all the Air That can Þe parcel- 
led"out in ten ſhot at once, to giveahome 
blow 
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blow. + I confeſs thoſe are terrible inftruments, 
and _it ſcems.the intereſt of mankind to forbid 
them quite , fince they can be imploied to 
iÞ | aſlaſſinate perſons ſo dextrouſly, that neither 


noiſe nor fire will diſcover from what hand the 
ſhot cometh. 'The Library of Balile is , by 
much the beſt in all Switzerland , there 
1s a fine colle&ion of Meddals in it , and a 
C very handſome Library of Manuſcripts; the 
Room is Noble, and diſpoſed in a very good 
method. Their Manuſcripts are chieflly the 
Latine Fathers, or Latine Tranſlations of 
the Greek Fathers, ſome good Bibles,they have 
the Goſpels in Greek Capitals, but they are vi- 
tiouſly writ in many places ; there 1s an in- 
finite number of the writers of the darker 
Ages , and there are Legends and Sermons 
without number, All the Books that were 
{ 1n the ſeveral Monaſteries at the time of the 
| Reformation were carefully preſerved ; and 
| they beleeve that the Biſhops who fate here 
| in the Councel, brought with them a great 
many Manuſcripts which they never carried 
away. Among their Manuſcripts I ſaw four 
of Huſs*s Letters that he writ to the Bohe- 
mians the day before his death, which are 
very devout, but exceſſively fimple. The 
Manuicripts of this Library are far more nu- 
merous then thole of Bern, which were ga- 
thered by Bongarſius, and left by him to 
the publ:ck Library there : they are indeed 
very httle conſidered there , andvare the 
worſt kept that ever I ſaw : But 
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ble colle&ion of all the ancient Latine Au- 
. thors, 
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thors, they have Come few of the beſt of 
the Roman times, writ in great Characters , 
and there are many that are ſeven or eight 
hundred years old. There 1s in Bgſfile one of 
the beſt colle&ions of Medals that ever I faw 
in private hands ; together with a Noble 
Library ', in which there are Manuſcripts of 
good antiquity that belongs to the Family of 
Feſch , and that goeth from one learned man 
of the Family to another : for this -Inhert- 
tance can only paſs to a man of Learning , 
and when the Family produceth none ,; then 
it 1s to go to the publick. In Baſile as the 
ſeveral Companies have been more or lefs 
ſtri& in admitting ſome to a Freedom 1n the 
Company , that have not been of the Tra- 
de, ſo they retain their priviledges to this 
day. For in ſuch Companies that have once 
received ſuch a number that have not been 
of the Trade as grew to bc the majority , the 
Trade hath never been able to recover their 
intereſt, But ſome Companies have been 
more cautions , and have never admitted any 
but thoſe that were of the Trade, fo that 
they, retain their intereſt ſti]]l m Government, 
Of theſe the Butchers were named for one , 


{o that there are alwaies four Butchers in the. 5 


Councel: 'The great Council conſifteth of two 
hundred andforty , but they have no power 
left them , and they are only aſſembled upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions , when the 
Ittle Councel thinketh fit to communicate 
any important matter to them, There are 
but ſix Baliages that belong to Bazile which 

are 
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are not imploiments of great advantage; for 
the beſt of them doth afford to the Bailif 
only a thouſand livres a year : They rec- 
kon that #here are in Baſile three thou- 
fand men that can bear Arms , and that 
they could raiſe four thouſan4 more out of 
the Canton, ſo that the Town 1s al- 
moſt the half of this State, and the whole 
maketh thirty Pariſhes. There are eighteen 
Profeſfors in this Univerlity ; and there 1s a 
Spirit of a more free and generous Learning 
ſtirring there, then I ſaw in all thoſe parts. 
There is a great decency of habit in Bazile and 
the garb both of the Councellers, Miniſters 
and Profeſſors, their ſtiff Rufts, and their 
long Beards, have an Air that is Augutt : 
The appointments are but ſmall, for Coun- 
_. cellers, Miniſters and Profeſſors have but a hun- 
dred- Crowns a peece : It is true many Mi- 
niſkers are Profeſſors ſo this mendeth the 
matter a little: But perhaps it would go 
better with the State of Learning there , if 
they had but half the number of Profeſſors , 
and if thoſe were a little better incouraged. 
No where 1s the rule of St. Paul [| of Wo- 
. mens having on their heads the badge of the 
authority under which they are brought , 
which by a phraſe that is not extraordinary, 
he calleth power ] better obſerved then at 
Bazile; for all the married V Vomen go to 
Church with a coif on their heads, that 1s 
ſo folded , that as it cometh down ſo far as: 
to cover their eyes , ſo another folding cove- 
rcth alſo their mouth and Chin, 1a thar. 
| nQoO- 
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nothing but the noſe : "PR z and then all 
turns backward in a folding that hangeth 
down to their midleg, 'This is alwates whi- 
tez fo that there 1s there ſuch a fight of 
white heads in their Churches as cannot be 
found any where elſe: The unmarried 
V Vomen wear hats turned up in the brims befo- 
re and behind : and the brims of the ſides 
being about a foot broad, ſtand out far 
on both hands : This faſhion is alſo at 
Strasburg , andis worn therealſo by the mar- 
ried women. 
I mentioned formerly the conſtant danger 
to which this place is expoſed from the 
neighborhood of Huningh . I was told that at 
firit it was pretended that the French King 
intended to build oaly a ſmall Fort there ,, 
and it was beleeyed that one of the Burgo- 
maſters of Bazile , who was thought not on- 
ly the wiſeſt man of that Canton, but of all 
Switzerland , was gained to lay all men aſleep, 
and to aſſurethem that the ſuftering this Fort 
to be built ſo near them , was of no 1mpor- 
tance to them, but now they lee too late their 
faral error : Forthe place 1s great, andwill : 
hold a Garniſon of three or four thouſand 
men ; it 1s a Pentagone , only the fide to 
the Rhine is ſo large , that if it went round 
on that ſide, I beleeve it. muſt have been a 
Hexagone ; the Baſtions have all Orillons , 
and inthe middle of them there 1s a void ſpa- 
cc, not filled up with earth , where there is 
a Magazine built ſo thick in the Vaulr that 
If 1s proof againſt. Bombs; The Remparts 
| are 
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are ſtrongly faced, there is a large Ditch, 
and before the Cortine, in the middle of the 


Ditch , there runs all along a Horn-work 
which is but ten or twelve foot high ; and 
from the bottom _of the Rampart , there 


gocth a Vault to this Horn-work, that is 
for conveying of men for its detence : 


before this Horn - work there 1s a half 


Moon , with th 


is that 1s peculiar to 


thoſe new Fortifications , 


that there 1s a 


Ditch that cuts the halt Moon in an An- 
| ole , and maketh one halt Moon within 


—— ———C—_———— 


\_ another : beyond that there 15 a Counter- 
Scarp about twelve foot high above the 


W ater, with a covered way,and a glacydeſigned, 


tho nor execured. 


There 1s alſo a orcat Horn- 


work beſtdes all this, which runs out a huge way 
with 1ts out-works towards Bazile; there is al- 
ſoa Bridge laid over the Rhine, and there be- 
ing an I{land inthe River, where the Bridge is 
laid, there 1s a Horn: work that filleth and fort;- 
ficthir. The Buildings 1n this Fort are bcauti- 
full, and the Squarecanhold above four thou- 
ſand men; the works are not yet quite finiſhed, 
but when all 15 compleated , this will be one 


of the ſtrongeſt places in Europe: There 1s a 


Cavalier on, one _or two of the Baſtions , and 


there are half Moons before the Baſtions , fo 
that the Switzers ſee their danger now, when 
it 1s not ealte to redreſs 1t. 
ted in a great Plain, fo that it is commanded 


This place 1s {citua- 


by no ring ground on any fideof it. I made 
a little tour into Alſace, as far as Mountbel- 
hard ; the Soil 1s extreaim rich , but it hath 


beer 
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been ſo long a Frontier Country ; amd is, by 
conſequence, ſoill peopled, that itis in many 
places over-grown with Woods : In one re- 
ſpeCt 1t 1s fit to be the ſeat of War, for it 1s 
full of Iron-works which bring a great deal 
of money into the Country, I ſaw nothing 
peculiar in the Iron-works there (except that 
the fides of the great Bellows were not of 
Leather but of wood, which ſaves much money) 
ſo I will not ſtand to deſcribe them. The 
River of the Rhine, allFrom Bazile to Spire, 
15 ſo low , and 1s on both ſides ſo covered 
with woods , that one that cometh down in 
a Boat hath no fight of the Country : The 
River runneth ſometimes with ſuch a force , 
that nothing but ſuch woods could preſerve 
its Banks, and even theſe are not able to ſave 
them quite , for the Trees are often waſhed 
away by the very Roots, ſo that in many pla- 
ces thoſe Trees ly along in the Channel of 
the River : Ir hath been alſo thought a ſort 
of a Fortification to both ſides of the River, to 
have 1t thus faced with Woods, which ma- 
keth the paſſing of men dangerous, when they 
muſt march for ſometime after their paſſage 
through a defile, The firſt night from Bazil 
we came to Briſac, whichis poor and miſerable 
Town , but it 1s a noble Fortihcation , and 
hath on the Weeſt-fide of the River , over 
which a Bridge 1s laid ," a regular Fort of 
four or five Baſtions. The Town of Briſac » 
Ti{eth all on a Hill which is a conſiderable 
heigth; there were near it two Hills, the one 
1s taken within the Fortification , and "ORs 
ther 
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ther is ſo well levelled with the ground } 
that one cannot ſo much as find out where 1t 
was ; All the ground about for many miles 
1S plain , ſo that from.the Hill , as from a 
Cavalicr , one can ſee exactly well , eſpect- 
ally with the help of a Proſpect , all the mo- 
tions of an Enemy in caſe of a Siege : The 
Fortification is of a huge compals ,, above a 
French league , indeed almoſt a German{lea- 
gue; the Baſtions are quite filled with Earth, 
they are faced with brick , and have a huge 
broad Ditch full of Water around them, the 
Countericarp , the covered way , which hath 
a paliſade within the Parapet, and the Glacy, 
are all well executed ; there 1s a half Moon 
before every Cortine : the Baſtions have no 
Orillons except one or two , and the Corti- 
nes are ſo diſpoſed that a good part of them 
defendeth the Baſtion. The Garriſon of this 
place in time of War mult needs be eight or 
ten thouſand men; there hath not been much 
done of latc to this place only the Ditch 1s ſo. 
adjuſted that it is all defended by the flanks of 
the Baſtions. But the nobleſt place on the 
Rhine is Strasburg : it 1s a Town of a huge 
extent , and hath a double Wall and Ditch 
all round it : the inner Wall is old and of no 


ftrength, noris the outward Wall very good, 


it hath a fauſſebraye, and is faced witiBrick 
twelve or fiftcen foot above the Ditch : the 
Counterlſcarp is in anill condition, fo that the 
Town was not in caſe to make any long relt- 
ſtance; but it is now ſtrongly fortified, There 
is a Cittadgl built on that fide that goeth to- 
' wards 
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Wards theRhine,that al Back ſuch aFort as that 
of Huningh, and on the fide of the Cittadel to- 
wards the Bridge, there is a great Horn-work 
that runs out a great way with out-works be- 
longing to it ; there are alſo ſmall Forts at 
the two. chief gatcs that lead to Alſace ; by 
which the City 1s (ſo bridled that theſe can cut 
off all its communication with the Country 
about, in caſe of a revolt: the Bridge 1s alſo 
well fortified : there are alſo Forts in ſome Is- 
lands in the Rhine, and ſome Redoubts : ſo 
that all round this place , there is one of the 
greateſt Fortifications that 1s in Europe, 
Hitherto the Capirulation with relatiori to 
Religion hath been well Kept, and there 1s ſo 
a (mall a number of new Converts,and thele are 
for the greateſt part ſo inconſiderable, they not 
being 1n all above two hundred as I was told; 
that 1f they do not 1mploy the new faſhioned 
Miſtonaries a {a Dragonne , the old ones are 
not like to have ſo great a harveſt there as they 
promiſed themſelves, tho they are Jeluttes. 


The Lutherans for the greateſt part:retain') 
their ammolities almoſt to an equal degree) 


both againſt Papiſts and Calviniſts. IT wasuwn 
their Church , where if the Muſick of their 
Pſalms pleaſed me_ much IrrCyCrelnice 1 


finging , 1t being” free to keep on or put off 


the Hat, did appear very ſtrange to me: The 
Churches are full of Pittures , in Which the 
chict paſſages of our Saviours life are repre- 
tented : bat there is no' ſort of religious re- 
fpect pared them-, they bow when they name 


the Holy Ghoit, as well asSat the namie of Je- 


þ {us : 
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ſas: but they have not the Ceremonies that 


the Lutherans of Saxony uie, which Mr. Be- 
bel, their Profeſlor of Divinity , taid was a great 
happineſs ,. for a ſimilitude 1n outward rites 
. might diſpoſe the ignorant people to change 
too ealily. I found ſeveral good people both. 
of the Lutheran Miniiters and others, ac- 
knowledge that there was ſuch a corruption 
of morals (ſpread over the whole City, that as 
they had juſtly drawn down on their heads the 
plague of the lols of their hberty , ſo this ha- 
ving touchr them ſo little they had reaſon to 
look for ſeverer ſtrokes : One ſeeth, in the 
ruine of this City , what a miſchivous thing the 
| popular pride of a free City is : they fancied 
} they were able to defend themſelves, and fo 
they refuſed tolet an Imperial Garriſon come 
within their Town: for if they had received 
only five hundred men , as that ſmall num- 
ber would not have been able to have opprett 
their Liberties, ſoit would have ſo ſecured the 
Town that the French could not have beſfie- 
god it, without making War on the Empire: 
ut the Town thought this was a diminution 
of their Freedom , and ſo choſe rather to pay 
a Garriſon of three thouſand Souldiers, which 
| aS1t exhauſted their Revenne, and brought 
| them under great Taxes, ſoit proved too weak 


Ee a es, 


for their defence when the French Army ca- 
me before them. The Town. begins to ſink 
in its Trade, not withſtanding the great cir- 
culation of money}; that the expence of the 
Fortifications hath: brought toit : but when 
that 1sat an end it will fink more ſenſibly , for 
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it 1s impoſhble for a hats; that is to 
havcalwaies eight or ten thouſand Souldiers ig 
it , to continue long in a Flouriſhing Sta- 
te, There was a great animoſity between 
' two of the chief Families of the Town, 
Dietrick and Obrecht , the former was the 
Burgomaſter , and was once almoſt run down 
by a Faction that the other had raiſed againſt 
him : but he turned the tide, and got ſuch an 
advantage againſt Obrecht, who had writ 
ſomewhat againſt the condutt of their affairs, 
that he was condemned and beheaded for 
writing libels againſt the Government, His 
ſon is a learned man , and was Profeſſor of 
the Civil Law: and he to have his turn of re- 
\ venge againlt Dietrick , went to Paris laſt 
Summer, and that he might- make his Court 
the better, changed his Religion. Dietrick 
had been alwaies looked on as one of the chief 
of the French Faction , tho he had been at 
firſt an Imperialiſt, ſo it was thought that 
he ſhould have been well rewarded; yet it 
was expectcd that to make himſelf capable of 
that, he ſhould have changed his Religion , but 
he was an ancient man, and would not pur- 
chaſe his Court at that rate : ſo without any 
reaſon given, and againſt the expreſs words 
of the Capitulation, he was confined to one 
of the midlanad Provinces of France , as I re- 
member it was Limoſin ; . afid thus he that hath 
been thought the chief cauſe of this Fowns 
falling under the power of the French, 1s the 
firſt mart that hath felr the effects of it. The 
Library here is conſiderable, The Caſe 1s 4 
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great Room very well contrived, for it is 


divided into Cloſets all over the body of the 


'Room , which runs about thele as a Galle- 


ry , and mn theſe Cloſets all round there 
are the Books of the ſeveral Profeſhons lod- 
oed a part: there is one for Manuſcripts 1n 
which there are ſome of conſiderable Anti- 
quity. | need ſay nothing to you of the vaſt 
heighth , and the Gothick Aichitecture of 
the Steeple and of the great Church, nor of the 
curious Clock where there 1s ſo valt a variety 
of motions, for thele are well known. The 
bas reliets upon the tops of the great Pillars 
ot the Church are not ſo vitible, but they 
are ſurprizing ; for this bemg.a Fabrick of 


three or four hundred yeats old; it 18 very 


— 3 ig WT i. antes et. Dp ro 
ſtrange to {ce iuch repreſentations as are 
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ee 


there. There 1s a Proceſſion repreſented, in 


which a Hog carrieth the Pot with the Ho! 

Water , and Afles and Haw in Pretty 
Veſtments follow to make up the Proceſſion; 
there 1s alſo an Als ſtanding betore an Altar, 
as it he were going to Coniecrate , and one 
carrietha Caſe 'with Reliques, within which 
one ſeeth a Fox, and the trains of all that 
go in this Proccfſion, are carried up by 
Monkies, This ſcems to have been made in 
hatred of - the Monks whom the Secular 
Clergy abhorred at that time, becauſe they had 
drawn the Wealth , and the following of 
the World after them , and they had expo- 
ſed the Secular Clergy ſo-much for their igno- 
rance , that 1t 1s probable after ſome Ages, 
the Monks falling under the ſame contempt , 
the 
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the Secular Clergy took their turn in. expo- 
ſling them 1n ſo laiting a repreſentation to the 
ſcorn of the World. There is allo in the 
Pulpit a Nun cut in Wood , lying allong, 
and: a Frier lying near her with his Breviary 
open before - him, and his hand under the 
Nuns habit , and the Nuns fect are ſhod 
with 1ron ſhoes. I confeſs I did not look for 
thele things, for I had not. heard of them; 
but my Noble Friend Mr. Ablancourt vie- 
wed them with great exattnels, while he 
was the French Kings. Reſident at Strasburg, 
in the company of one of the Magiſtrates thar 
waited on him ; and it 1s upon his credit , 
to which all that know his eminent fincert- 
ty, know how much 1s due, that I give you 
this particular. 


From Strasburg we went down the Rhine 


to Philipsburg , which heth at a quarter of 
4 miles diſtance from the River , 1t 1s but a 


fall place, the Baſtions are bur little :"the-" 


re 15 a Ravelline before almoſt all the Corti. 


nes, and there ly ſuch Mariſhes all round 


it, that in theſe heth the chief ſtrength of 
the place. "The French had begun a great 


Crown-work on the fide that heth ro the; 
Rhine, and had caſt out a Horn-work be-: 


yond that; but'by all that appears it ſeems 
they intended: to continue that Crown work 
quite round the Town , and ta make a ſe- 
cond Wall and Ditch all round it ; which 
would have inlarged the place vaſtly, and 
made a compals capable enough to lodge 


aboye ten thouſand men ; and this would have: 


S 1} been 
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been fo terrible a neighbor to the Palatinate 
and all Franconia that it was a Maſter-peece 
jn Charles Lewis, thelate Elecor Palatine, 
to ingage the Empire into this Siege. He 
faw well how much it concerned him to have 
it out of the hands of the French, ſo that 
he took great care to have the Duke of Lor- 
rain*'s Camp ſo well fupplied with all things . 
neceflary during the Siege, that the Army 
lay not under the leaſt uncafineſs all the while. 
From thence in three Hours time we came 
to Spire , which 1s ſo naked a Town that 
if it were attacked ,, it could not make the 
leaſt refiftance. The Town 1s neither great 
nor rich , and ſubſfiſteth chieflly by the Im- 
perial Chamber that fitteth here, tho there 1s 
a conſtant diſpute between the Town and 
_ the Chamber concerning Priviledges ; for 
the Government of the Town, pretends 
that the Judges of the Chamber , as they are 
. private men, and oat of the Court of Ju- 
dicature , are ſ{ubje& to them; and fo 
about a year ago they put one of the Judges 
in Priſon ; on the other hand the Judges 
pretend that their perſons are ſacred. It was 
the conſideration of the Chamber that pro- 
cured to the Town the neutrality that they 
1njoied-all the laſt War. I thought to have 
ſcen the forms of this Court, and the way 
of laying up, and preſerving their Records , 
but the Court was not then fitting. The 
Building, the Halls and Chambers of this 
famous Court are mean beyond imagination , 


and look liker the Halls of ſome ſmall Com- 
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pany ', then of fo great a bbdy; and Teoutd 
not ſee the places where they lay up their 
Archives : The Government of the City 1s 
all Lutheran , but not only the Cathedral 
is in the hands of the Biſhop and Chapter, but 
there are likewiſe ſeveral .Convents of both 
Sexes , and the Jeſuites have allo a Colled 
there. There 1s httle remarkable in the Ca- 
thedra! , which 1s a huge building in the 
Gothick manner of the worſt fort, The 
'Tombs of many Emperours that lie buried 
there, are reinarkable for their meanneſs ; 
they being only great Flag - ſtones laied on 
fome ſmall Stone balliſters of a foor and a 
half high: There are alſo the marks of a ridi- 
culous Fable concerning St. Bernard, which 
iS too fooliſh to be related, yer ſince they 
have taken ſuch pains to preſerve the remem. 
brance of it , I ſhall venture to write it, 
There are from the Gate all along the Nef 
of the Church up to the Steps that go up 
to the _ » four round plates of Braſs , 
above a toot Diameter, and at the diſtance 
of thirty foot one from another ; laid in the 
pavement , on the firſt of theſe 18 ingraven: 
O Clemens; an the ſecond, O Pia; on 
the third, O Felix; and on the fourth , 
Maria : The laſt 1s about thirty foot diſtant 
from a Statue of the Virgins : ſa they ſay 
that St. Bernard came up the whole length 
of the Church at four ſteps, and that thoſe 
four plates were laid where he ſtept : and 
that at every ſtep he pronounced the word 
that 1s ngraven on the Plate, and when 
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he came to the laſt , the Image of the Vir. 
' gin' anſwered him. Salve Bernarde : upon 
which he anſwered, let a Woman keep ſilen- 
ce in the Charch , and that the Virgins Sta- 
tue has kept ſilence ever fince , this laſt part of 
the Story 1s certainly very credible.. He was a 
man of Learning' that ſhewed me this ; and 
he repeated it ſo gravely:to me', that Ifaw 
he either. beleeved it , or at leaſt that he 
had a mind to make me beleeve it : ' and I 
asked him as gravely if that was firmly be- 
leved ' there , he told me that one had la- : 
tely writ a Book to prove the truth of it, as 
I remember , it was a Jeſuit : he acknow- 
ledged it was not an Article of Faith, fo T 
was ſatisfied, 'There 1s in the Cloiſter an old 
Gothiek repreſentation of our Saviors agony 
in ſtone , with a great many Figures of his 
Apoſtles , and the Company that came to 
ſeize him , that 1s not ull' Sculpture , for 
the 'Age in which it was made , it being 
ſome Ages old. * The 'Calvinifts have a 
Church in this Town', but their numbers 
are not conſiderable : I was told there were 
fome' ancient Manuſcripts in the. Library ; 
that belongeth to the Cathedral:: © but. one 
of the Prebendaries:to whom I ;addrefied my 
felf, being, according to the German cuſtom, 
a man of greater quality then learting, told 
me he heard thty had ſome ancient Manuſcripts, 
' but he'knew nothing of it , and''the Dean 
was abſent, ſo I could not ſee them, for he 
kept one of the keys.” The lower Palatinate 
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all Germany : It is a great Plain till one 
cometh to the Hills of Heidelberg : the Fown 
is 11] ſcituated , Juſt in a bottom between 
two ranges of Hills, yet the Air 18 much ' 
commended: I*need_ ſay nothing of the 

< Caſtle , | nor the prodigious Wine Cellar , 
in which , tho there is but one celebrated 
Tun that'1s Teventeen foot high , andtwen- 
ty ſix foot Tong , and is built with a ſtrength 
liker that of the ribs of a ſhip, then the 
Staves of a Tun ; yet there are many other 
'Tuns of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, that they 
would ſeem very extraordinary 1f this vaſt one 
did not Eclipſe them. The late Prince Charls 
Lewis ſhewed his capacity inthe peopling and x 
ſetling this State , that had been ſo1nrtirely 
ruined , being for many years the Seat of 
War, for in four years time he brought it 

' to a Flourtſhing condition : He raiſed the 
Taxes as high as was poſhible without diſpeo- 
pling his Country , all mens Eſtates were 
valued, and they were taxed at fivepercent WV 
of the value of their Eſtates; bur their), © 
Eſtates were not vaiued to therigour , - but P MF 
with ſuch abatements as have been ordinary - | 
in England in the times of Subſidies ; ſo thar Wh 
when his Son offered to being the Taxes's 

down to two per cent of the real value; the » 

| Subjects all delited him rather to continue — 
them as they were. There is*no Prince 1n-) fx 


cm. 
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Germany that'is more abſolute then the E- : 
le@&or Palatine ; for he laieth on his Subjects » 
what Taxes he plecaſeth, without_being li- ? 
mited to any forms of Goyernment. hx 
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here I faw that which I had alwaies beleeved 
to be trac, that the Subjefts of Germany 
are only bound to their particular Prince , 

Y/ co for they Twear Allegiance {imply to the Ele- 

fa C.ctor without any reſerve for the Emperor , 
c and in their prayers for him they name _him 
their Soveraign, Itistrue the Prince js ugder 

-þ me Nos5o theEmperour » but the Subjects 

are Under none, And by this D. Fabritiug 
2a learned and judicious Profeſſor there , ex- 
« plained thoſe words of Pareus's Commentary 
* on the Romans, which had reſpect only to 
- the Princes of the Empire : and were quite 
miſunderſtood by thoſe who fancied that they 
favoured Rebellion ; | for there is no place 
ſ in Europe where all rebellious Doctrine is 
\ more born down then there. I found a great 
ſpirit of -- {pos ah relation to ESTES 
controverſies that have occaſianed ſuch heat * 
irt the Proteſtant Churches)reigning in the 
Univerſity there , which 1s in a great mea- 
ſyre owing to the prudence, the learning , 
and the happy temper of mind of D. Fabri. 
tius , and D, Miek ; who as they were long 


| x p EDE: {o they have that generous re 


geneſs of Soul, which 1s the Noble Orna- 
ment of many of the E-nglih Divines. Prince 
-Charls Lewis ſaw that Manheim was marked 
Manintyput by Nature to be the moſt important place 
of all his Terrxtory, 1t being ſcituated in the 
point where the Neckar falleth into the Rhine: 
ſo that thoſe two Rivers defending it on two 
ſides, 1t was capable of a good Fortification; 
4 Ir 18 true the Air 45 not thought wholſome 5 
an 


2.8 

'; and the Water 18 not NY, yet he made n 
fine Town there, and a Noble Cittadel with 
a regular Fortification about it, and he defi- 
gned a great Palace there, dut he did not 


hve to build n, He ſaw of what advantage | 


liberty of Conſcience was to the peopling of 
his Country , ſo as he ſuffered the Jews to 
come and ſettle there, he reſolved alſo not 
only to ſuffer the three Religions tolcrated 
by the Laws of the Empire to be profefled 
there , but he built a Church for them all 
three, which he called the Church of the 
Concord, in which both Calviniſts, Lutherans 
and Papiſts had, in the order in which I have 
ſet them down , the exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion, and he maintained the peace of hs Prin- 
cipality ſo intirely , that there was not the 
leaſt diſorder occaſioned by this tolleration : 
This indeed made him to be lookt on as a Prin- 
ce that did not much conſider Religion hime 


 ſelfe : He had a wonderfull lication to all 
affairs, and was not only. his own Chief Mi- | 
nifter , but he alone did the work of meny, | 


But I were Jnjuſt it I ſhould not ſay fome. 
what to. you of the Princely vertues and- the 


Celebrated probity of the preſent Pr. Ele&or 


upon whom that Dignity 1s devolved by the 
extinction of ſo many Princes that in this 
Age compoſed the moſt numerous Family of 
any of that rank in Europe, This Prince as 
he 1s in many reſpeCts an honour to the Re. 
ligion that he profeſles, ſo is in nothing more 
to be commended by thoſe who differ from 
hum, then for- his exact adhering to the = 

| | miles 
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miſes he made his' ſubjeQs with relation to 


their Religion . in which he has not even in 
the ſmalleſt matters, broke in upon their 
eſtabliſht lawes, and tho an Order of men, 
that have turned the world up fide doune , 
have great. credit with him, yet it 1s hitherto 
viſible that they cannot carry it ſo farre, as 
to make him doe any thing contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed Religion :; and Fo thoſe ſacred 
promiſes that he made his {ubjec&ts. For he 
makes 1t appear to all the world that he does 
not conſider thoſe as ſo many words ſpoken at 
firſt to lay his' people aſleep which he may 
now explain and abterve as he thinks fit; but 
as ſo many ties upon his Conſcience and ho- 
nour, which he will Religiouſly obſerve. And 
as in the other parts of Xhis life he has ſet a 
Noble Pattern to all the Princes of Europe 
ſo his exactnes to his promiſes, is that 
which cannot be too much commended : 
of which this extraordinary Inſlance has been 
communicated. to me ſince I am come into 
this Countrey. The Ele&or had a proceſſion 
in his Court laſt Corpus Chriſti day , upon 
which one of the Miniſters : of Heidelberg 


*preachrt a very ſeyere Sermon againſt Popery 


and 1n particular taxed that proceſhon perhaps 
with greater plainneſſe then diſcretion : This 
being - brought to the EleCtors ears he ſent 
preſently an order to the Eccleſiafticall Senate 
to ſuſpend him, That Court is compoſed of 
ſome Secular men and ſome Churchmen and 
as the Princes authority 1s dilegated to them 
ſo they have a fort' of an Epilcopall ures 
£91152 10n 
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tion over all the Clergy. This order was a 
ſurpriſe to them as being a direct breach upon 
their lawes and the libcrty of their Religion; 
ſo they ſent a Deputation to Court, to let the 
Ele&tor know the reaſons that hindred them 
from obeying his ordens , which were heard with 
fo much juſtice and gentlenes that their Prince 
inſtead of expreſhng any diſpleaſure againſt 
them, recalled the order that he had ſent them. 
The way from Heidelberg to Frankfort, 1s , 
for the firſt twelve or fifteen miles], the beau-| 
tifulleſt piece of ground thar can beamagined; 
for wes” ws ot ridge of litele THT that 
are all covered with Vines, andfrom them, f 
as far as the eye can go , there 1s a beautifull] 
Plain of Corman and Meadows, all ſweetly | 
divided and incloſed” with rows of Trees , {0 
that I fancied I was in Lombardy again, but} 
with this advantage that here all was not of 
a pcece , asit 1s$ err but the Hills as } 
they made aÞleaſant inequality in the proſpect, 
ſo they made the Air purety,. and produced a} > 
pleaſant Wine : The way. inear Darmlſtart , 
and all forwards to Frankfort, becometh mo- 
re wild and more ſandy : There 1s a good 
Subutb on the South-ſide of the Main over 
againſt Frankfort, which hath a very con- 
ſiderable Fortification .; there 1s a double 
Wall , and adouble Ditch that goethround 
it , and the outward Wall , as 1t 1s regu- 
larly fortified , ſo it 1s faced with Brick to 
a conſiderable heighth. The Town of Frank.” 
fort-1s of a great extent , and ſeemed to be 


but abour a third part leſs then Strasburg : 
'The 
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The three Religions are alſo tolerated there; 
and tho the number of the. Papiſts is very in- 
confiderable , yetthey bave the great Church, 
which 1s a huge rude building ; they have 
alſo feveral other Churches, and ſome Con- 
vents there, There are ſeveral open ſquares 
for Market places , and the Houſes about 
them look very well without. Among their 
Archives they preſerve the Original of the 
Brlla eAurea, which 1s only a great Parch- 
ment writ in High Dutch , without any 
beauty anſwering to its Title : and ſince I 
could not have underſtood it , I was not ar 
the pains of deſiring to ſee it, for that 1s not 
obtained without difficulty. The Lutherans 
have here built a new Church, called Sr. 
Katherins, in which there 1s as much pain- 
ting as ever I ſaw in any Poprſh Church, and 
over the high Altar there 1s an huge carved 
Crucifix, as there are painted ones in other 
places of their Charch : 'The Pulpit 1s ex- 
tream fine of Marbleof different colours very 
well poliſhed and joined. I was here at Ser- 
mon where I underſtood nothing , bur I liked 
one thing that I ſaw both at Strasburg and 
here, that at the end of Praiers, there 


was a' conſiderable interval of filence left-, 


before the concluſion , for all peoples pri- 
vate devotions. Inthe Houle of therr publick 
Difciplin , they retain till the: old Roman 
Piſtrina or Hand-mill, at which lewd Women 
are condemned to grind , that 1s, to drive 
about the Wheel that maketh the Milftones 
go. * There is a great riumber of Jews there , 


tho 
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tho their two "RG 40 are very little, .and 
by conſequence the numbers being great, the 
are very naſty, I was told they were in all 
above twelve hundred, The Women had the 
moſt of a tawdry Imbroidery of Gold and 
Silver about them that ever I ſaw, for they 5 
had all Mantles of Crape, and both about » 
the top and the bottom , there was a border 
above a hand breadth of imbroidery, The 
{ Fortification of Frankfort 1s emmy 75 4 
their Ditch is very broad , and LFETY full of 


Water ; all the Baſtions have a Counter- 
mine that runnetk along by the brim of the | 
Ditch ; but the COM is not faced , 
with Brick as the Walls are , and foin many 


Dlaces it 1$ in an 111 condition ; the covered 
SR TT as alſo in an ill caſe : The 
Town 1s rich, and driveth a a hq" 
and 1s very pleaſantly ſcituated. ot far 
from Mia 7 kg that yeeldeth the beſt )/ 
VVine of thoſe parts. Since I took Frank- 
fort in my way from Heidelberg to Mentz, I 
could not paſſe by V Vorms, for which I was 
ſorry. I had a greati'mmd to ſee that place, 
where Luther made his firſt appearance before 
the Emperour , and the Dier, and in that ſo- 
lemne audience expreſſed an undaunted zeal 
for that glorious cauſe in which God made 
him ſuch a bleſſed Inſtrument. I hadanother 
piece of curiofity on me which will perhaps 
appear to you ſomewhat ridiculous. I had a 
mind to ſee a picture that as I was told 1s over 
one of the Popiſh Altars there , which one 
would think was Invented by the Enemies of 
<* Tran- 
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*Franſubſtantion: to makeit appear ridiculors; 
There is a windmill, and the Virgin throws } 
Chriſt into the Hopper, and he comes our > 
at the eye of the Milne all in waters, which 5 
ſome Prieſts take up to give to the people. This 
is {o courſe an Embleme, that one would think 
it too pgrofle even for Laplan ders but a man 
that can ſwallow Tranſubſtantiation it felfe ,, 
will digeſts this likewiſe. Ments 1s very nobly 
ſcituated, on a riſing ground a little below 
the conjunction of the two Rivers, the Rhine 
and the Main; it 1s of too great acompals, and 
too 1ll peopled to be capable of a great de- 
fence : there 1s a Cittadel upon the higheſt 
part of the Hill that ordandeth the Town ; 
1t 1s compaſied about with a dry Ditch that 1s 
conſiderably deep . The Walls of the Town 
are faced with. Brick and regularly fortified , 
but the Counterfcarp 1s not faced with Brick, 


ſo all is in a ſad condition 3 and; the Forti- 


fication 1s weakeſt on that fide where the E- 
leqors Palace 1s, 'There 1s one {ide of a new 
Palace very. nobly built in a regular Archi- 
tecture , . only the Germans do ſtill retain 


ſome what of the Gothick manner. Ir is of | 


a great length, and the deſign 1s to. build 
quite Tound the Court , and then 1t will-be 
a very magnificent Palace, only the Stone 
is red; for all the Quarries that ate. upon 
the Rhine, from Bazile down to Coblentz, 
are of red'ſtone, which doth not look beau- 


- tifull. The Ele&or of Mentz is an abfolute 


Princg : his Subje&s preſent Liſts of their 
Magiſtrates to him, but he 1s not tied to 
their 


| 2 
them , and may name whom. he will : . /The 
Ancient Demecaſne. of the EleQorar, is about , 

forty thouſand Crowns :.. but the "Taxes riſe ) 

to about three hundred thouſand Crowns ; ſo \ ; 

that the Subjects here are as heavily taxed ag 3 Þ. 2.5/ 

in the. Palatinate : There 1s twelve thouſand / 

Crowns a year given the EleQor for his privy, > 

Purſe . and the State bears the reſt of his 

whole expence : It can Arm ten thouſand 

men > and there 1s.a Garriſon of two thou- 
ſand men in Mentz : this EleCtor hath three 

Councels , one. as -he is Chancellour of the 

Empire , conſiſting of three perſons : the/ 

other two are for the Policy and Juſtice of _ 

his Principality. He and his Chapter have 
months by turns for, the .nomination of the 

Prebends. In the month of January he names 

if any dies , -and they chufe in the Room of 

ſuch as dy in February, and fo all the year 

round. The Prebendaries or. Domeheers 

have about three thouſand Crowns, a year a 

pecce. VVhen the EleQordieth, the Empe- 

rour.ſendeth one to ſee, the Eleftion made , 

and he recommendeth one. , , . but the Cannons 

may chuſe whom they pleaſe ;. and, the pre- 

x ſent Ele&or was: not of the Emperours re- 

commendation. . Beſides the Palaceat Mentz, 

the Ele&or hath another near . Frankfort. , 

which is thought ,the. beſt that is in thoſe 

parts, of Germany : The Cathedral is a. huge. 


 Gothick Building ; here is a greaz Cupulo / 


C irfthe, VVe z And there the 
geth Maſs : ..I could not. learn whether this./ 
was. done only becauſe the place here was of 
| ered. 
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| vn reception: then at the'Eaſt-end', or 


ary burying place and indowment poles 
ral 


them ro the V'Veſt-end. Em the Cathe 
there is a huge Chappel of great Antiquity , 
and on the North Poor there are rod Ke 
Braſs Gates with along Inſcription , which 
T had:nort time to write out , but F found it 
was in the EmperourLotharius's time. There 
are-a vaſt number of Churches in this Town, 
but it is poor and 1] inhabited, "The Rhine 
{ here 1s almoſthalt an Enghſh mile broad , and 
there is a Bridge of Boars faied over it. From 
Mentz all along to. Baccharach ( which feems 
to carry its name ( Bacchi eAra) from ſome 
famous Altar that the Romans probably erec. 


ted by reafon of the good wine thar. grows in 


the neighboorkoog: ) _There 1s a great num- 
ber of very cont able Villages on both ſides 


of the River: Herethe Rats Tower is-fhewed, 
and the people of the Country do all firmly 
beleeve the ſtory of the Rats cating up an 
Ele&or, and that tho he Fled' to this Iftand 
where he built a ſmall high Tower, they pur- 
ſited him ſtill ; and{wimmed after him , and 
cat him up : and they told us thatthere were 
ſome of his bones ro be ſcen ſtill in the Tower. 


This extraordinary death makes me call to_ 


mind a very particular and unlooked for fort 
of death, that carried off a poor Labourer of 
the ground a few daies before I Iett Geneva. 
The foot of one of his Cattel, as he was 
ploghing, went into a neft of Waſps , upon 
which the whole ſwarm came out ; and fet 
upon him that held the Plough , and killed 
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him in a very little time; "and his body was 
prodigiously ſwelled with the poiſon of ſo many __ 
Ing s. Butto retur the Rhine, all _all the 
y from Baccharach down to TCoblents * ere i Ls 
ty 1s on both fides of the River hangin 
grounds » or little Hills , ſo laid as if mee 
SFthem kad been laid by Art, which prodacettlel 
the rich Rheniſh VVine : They are indeed®-64 *A 
as well expoled to the Sun, and covered from Y 
Storms, as can be imagined : and the ground - 
on thoſe Hills, which are in ſome places of a Y- P 98 
conſiderable heighth, is ſo cultivated that there 
1s not an inch loſt that_1s capable of 1mprove- | 
ment, and this Þringeth ſo much wealth into V-P- 22 
the Country , thar all along there 15a great | 
number of conliderable Villages. CobRnss- 
is the ſtrongeſt place that ] Taw of all that (fn 
belong to the Empire; the ſcituation 1s Noble, 
the Rhine running before it, and the Mo- 
wm ns Bo {1de of the Town ;_1t A 
| well fortihed, the Ditch 15 large; the Coun- 
| terſcarp 1s high , "and the covered * Way 1: 1S 11 
a good condition ; both VValls and Coun-; 
terſcarp are faced with Brick, and there are 
R avelines before the Cortines ; but on the ſide 
| of the Moſelle it 1s very fli htly fortified , and 
there is no Fort at the 50 of the ſtone Bridge 
that is laid over the Moſclle, ſo that it lieth 
uite open on that fide, which ſeemeth a ſtran- 
ge defect in a place of that conſequence: But 
tho the Fortifications of this place are very 
conſiderable, yer its chiet defence lteth in the 
{ Fort of Hermanſtari , which 1s built on the 


top of a very high Hill, thatlieth on the other 
Fo de 
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ſide of the Rhiner; af which commandeth : 
this place fo abſolutely , that he who1s Maſter 
, of Hermanſtan, 1s AS Maſter of Coblentz. 
E. 71ey This bclongeth tothe Elettor of Triers, whoſe 
< Palace lieth on the Eaſt-Qde of the Rhine, juſt 
at the foot of the Hill of Hermanſtan , and 
over againſt the point where the Moſelle fal- 
leth into the Rhine , ſo that nothing can be 

< more pleaſantly ſcituated ; only the ground 
begins to riſe juſt at the back of the Houle 
with ſo much ſteepnels that there 1s not Room 
for Gardens or Walks. The Houſe maketh 

a great ſhew upon the River , but we were 
told that the Apartments within were not an- 
{werable to the outſide, 1 ſay wee were told 
for the German Princes keep ſuch forms, that, 
without a great deal of ado, one cannot come 
within their Courts, unleſs it be when they 
W- are abroad themſelves; ſo that we neither got 
within the Palace at Mentz, nor this of Her- 
-———— manſtan, Ir 1s but a few Hours from this to 
4 V/ Bonne, where the Elector of Collen keepeth 
CL his Court ; the place hath - a regular Fortifi- 
cation, the Walls are faced with Brick ; but 
tho the Ditch, which is dry, 1s pretty broad, 
the Counterſcarp 1s in ſo 1ll a condition, thar 
1t1s not able to make a great defence. This Ele- 
Ctor is the NobTelt Born , and the beft provi- 
ded of all the German Clergy, for he 1s Bro- 
ther tothe orcat Maximilian Duke of Bavaria; 

1/1 C and beſides Collen, he hath Liege, Munſter, 
_ 4{ and Hidelsheim,which are all great Bithopricks: 
He hath been alſo fix and thirty_years in the 


yl. 


Electorate; His Palace1s very mean, conſiſting 


but 


2 
but of one Court , as half of which is caſt 
into a little Garden, and the Wood-yard 1s 1n 
the very Court; the lower part of the Court 
was a ſtable: but he hath made an apartment 
here that is all furniſhed with Pictnres: where, 
as there are ſome of the hands of the greateſt 
Maſters, ſo there are a great many folls to ſet 
theſe off , that are ſcarce good enough for 7 
S1onpoſts, 
The Ele&tor hasa great many gold meddalls > 
which will give me occaſion to tell you one 
of the Extrav aganteſt pieces of forgery that 
perhaps ever was ; which happned to 'befound 
out at the Jaſt fiege of Bonne: for while they 
were clearing the ground for planting a bat- 


tery, the "diſcovered a vault_jn_which there 
was an iron cheſt that was full of meddalls 


to the valut of Tooooo Crowns: and 
of Sch I was told the Elector bought to 
the value of 30000 Crowns. They are huge big, 
one weighed 800. Ducats, and the gold Was 
of the finenes of Ducar gold : bur tho they 
bore the Impreſſions of Roman Meddalls 
orrather Medaillons they were all Counter- 
feit; and the 1mitation was {ſo courſely done 
that one muſt be extream I2norant in Med- 
+ dalls to be deceived by them. Some few that 
{ſeemed true were of the late Greek Empe- 
rours. Now it is very unaccountable what 
could induce a. man to make a forgery upon | 
fuch mettle, and 1n ſo vaſt a quantity, 2nd then 
to bury all this under ground; eſpecially in an 
Age in which ſomuch gold was ten tirges the 
| T -11 Va- 
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value of what is at preſent for it is judged to 


have been done about four or five hundred 
year agoe. 

The Prince went out a hunting while we 
were there, with a very handſome Guard of 
about fourſcore Horſe, well mounted ; {6 
we ſaw the Palace, but were not ſuffered to 
ſce the Apartment where helodged : There 
15 a great Silver Caſolette gilt, all ſet with 
Emeralds and Rubies , that tho they made 
a fine appearance, yet were a Compolition 
of the Princes own making : His Officers 
alſo ſhewed us a Baſon and Ewer, which 
they ſaid were of Mercury fixed by the 
Prince himſelf ; . but they added that now 
for many years he wrought no more in his 
Labouratory. I did not eaſily beleeve this, 
and as the weight of the Plate did not ap- 
proach to that of Quick - Silver , {ſo the 
Medicinal _Vertues of fixed Mercury , if 
there 1s any ſuch thing, are ſo extraordi- 
nary , that jt ſeemed very ſtrange to ſee 
twenty or thirty pound of it made up in two 
p eces of Plate, A quarter of a mile with- 
out the Town , thebeſt Garden of thoſe 
parts of Germany is to be ſeen, in which 
there 15-4 great variety of Water-works, and- 
very many Noble Allies in the French man- 
ner, and the whole is of a yery conſidera- 
ble extent ; but as it hath no Statues of 
any value to adorn it, ſo the Houſe about 
which it licth fa is in ruines .; and it 1s 
ſtrange to ice that fe rich and fo great a 

| outs 


Prince , during Ry. Regence , | hath 
done ſo little to 1nlarge or beautifie his Burl= 
dings, Borine and Coblentz are both. poor 
and ſmall Towns. Colten-'is three Hours 
diſtant from Banne , 4t 1s of a prodigious 
extent, bnt-11l built-and- worſe peopled 1nthe 
remote parts, of it: and as the Walls are 
all in an 11] caſe, fo it asnot poſſible tofor- 
tifie ſo vaſt a compals as this Town maketh, 
as 1t ought' to be , without a charge that 
would eat out the whole VVealth of this 
little State. The Jews live ma little Suburb 
on the other fade of the River, and may 
not core over without leave obtained, for 
which they pay conſiderably. There 1s no 
exercice of the Proteſtant Religion ſuffered 
within the Fown., but thoſe of the Rel 
cion are {ſuffered to live there , and they 
have a Church at two miles diſtance. The 
Arſenal here, 1s ſuitable to the Fortifica- 
tions, wery mean , and ill farniſhed, The 
Quare of the great Church 1s as high in the 
roof, -as any Church I ever ſaw: but it 
ſeemeth the VVealth of this place could 
not finiſh the whole Fabrick, ſo. as to 
anſwer the heighth of the Quire , for 
the Body of the Church is very low: 
Thoſe that are / diſpoſed to belceve  Le- 
gends , have enough here to. overſert even a 
' good degree of credulity , both in the 

itory of the three Kings , whoſe Chappel is 


more copious Fable of the eleven thoutand | 
T iu) Ur- 


| 
| 


viſited with great devotion , and ſtandeth at | 
the Eaſt end _of the great Quire; and 1n that 
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Urſulins, whoſe Church 1s all over full of 
rough Tombs, and of a vaſt number of Bones 
that are' piled up in rows about the Walls of 
the- Church : Thels Fables are ſo firmly be- 
leeved by the Papifts there 4 that the leaſt 
ſign* which one giveth 'of 'doubting' of their 
truth , paſleth for an infallible mark of an_ 
Heretick, The Jeſuites have a great'and no- 
ble colledge and Church Itere. And for 
Thauler's fake I went to the Dominicans 
Houſe and Church, which 1s alſo very great, 
One grows cxtreamly-weary of walking 'over 
this great Town , and doth not find enough 
of entertainment in 1t : 'The preſent ſubje& 
'&——— of vheir diſcourſe is alſo very :melancholy : 
4 Re brt” The late Rebellion that was there , 1s ſo ge- 
4: L nerally known , (hat + meet nor ſay much 
Concerning it, A Teport'was ſer. about” the 
Town, 'by ſome Incendiaries',:that the Ma- 
giſtrates did cat up the publick Revenue , 
and were like to ruine the: City ; I couldnot 
learn-what ground there was far theſe reports, 
for it 1s not ordinary to ſee reports of. that 
kind tly , through a body'of 'men , withour 
ſomefoundation ::It 1s certain this came ro be 
ſs generally beleeved, that there was a horri= 
ble diſorder occaſioned by it : The Magiſtra- 
tes were glad to fave themſelves from the 
| form , and abandoned the Town to the 
| popular | fary,. ſome of UN I bean 
made ſacrifices to.it'; and this rage held 
ſong : Bur within this laſt year”, after 
near two years Uorder , thoſe 'that were 
fent by the Emperor and Diet to Judge'the 
E014 cs EA es a ns ; Mat». 
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matter , having threatned to put the Town 
under the Imperial Bann, if it had ſtood lon- 
ger out , were received ; and have put t © | 
Magiffrates again in the poſſeſſion of their 
Authority , and all the chief Incendiaries 
were clapt in Priſon: many have already ſuf. | 
fered , and a great many more are ſtill in | 7 
Priſon : 'they told us that ſome executions 
were to bc made within a week when we were | 
there, Duſleldorp 'is the firſt conſiderable 4,0” 
Town below Collen, it is the Seat of the DukeZJ 5 
of Juliers, who is Duke Newburgh, eldeſt ſon” 
to the preſent EleCtor Palatine. The Palace 1s 
old and Gothick enough : but the Jeſuites 
have therea fine Colledge, and anoble Chap- 
pel, tho there are manifeſt faults in the Archi- 
tecture : the Proteſtant Religion 1s tolerated | 
and they have: a Church lately built here 
with theſe few years, that was procured 
by the intercefſion of the Ele&tor of Branden- | 
burgh, who obſerving exa&tly the liberty of | 
Religion that was agreed to 1n Cleve, had | 
reaſon to ſee the ſame as duly obſerved in his | 
neighborhood , in favors of his own Religion. 
The Fortitfication here is very ordinary , the 
Rampurts- being faced but a_few foot high . 
with Brick, Burt Keiſer:wart ſome' hours > 
lower on the ſame fide , which belongeth ts 
the EleQor of Coilen, thoit 1s a much worſe 
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condition, .'The Fortaficationof Orloy is now 
quite demoliſhed. Rhineberg continueth as 
it was , but the Fortification 1s very mean , 
oaly of Earth, fo that itis not_capable of ma- 
king a great reſiftance, And Welſel, tho it 
/ £-.18 a very fine Town , yet 1s avery poor For- 
þ -tification, nor can it cyer be. made good, ex- 

f (fea 
F / cept at a vaſt expence : for the ground all a. 
bout it being {andy, nothing can/be made there 
that will be durable , unleſs the foundation 
go very deep, or that it be laid uponPiloty. 
CE ” lnal theſe NES one ſees an other air of 
P - 291-Wealth and abundance then in much richer 
Countries that are exhauſted with taxes, 
Rees and Emmerickare good Towns, but the 
Fortifications are quitg ruined. So that here 
is a rich and a populous Country , that hath 
at preſent very lmntle defence ,.except what it 
hath from its ſcituation. Cleve is a delicious 
place, the ſcugation and profpect are charm- 
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I will not ſay one word of the CountTrey in- 
to which1am now come, tor as know that is 
needles to you 68 many accounts, 10a Picture 
that I ſee here in the Stadthouſe , puts me 
in mind of the pertecteſt Book of its kind 
that is perhaps in-being , for Sir William 
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V-P-1B7 apper end of the Plenipotentiaries that nego- 
——  tiated the famous Treaty of Nimmegen, hath 
indeed ſet a pattern to the World , which is 


others bluſh to copy after 1t , ſince it mult, be 
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ng, andthe Air 18 very pare, andfrqom thence 
| we-came hither in three hours. fo /lymg ge 


Temple , whoſe Picture hangeth here art the 


done with ſuch life, thatit may juſtly'make 
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acknowledged, that TG bed as perfectan ac. 
count of the other places , as he hath given 
us of one of the leaſt, but yct one of the 
Nobleſt patcels of the Univerſe, Travelling 
would become a needleſs thing, unlelst were 
for diverſion : ſince one 'findeth no further oc- 
caſion for his curioſity in_ this Country, then 
what is fully ſatisfied by his rare performance. 
Yet I cannot give overwriting , without refle- 
cting on the reſiſtance that this place made , 
when ſo many other places were fo baſely de- 
livered up, thoone doth notſce inthe ruines 
of the Portification here, how 1t could make fo 
long a reſiſtance : yet it was that that ſtem®d 
the tide of a progreſs that madeall the World 
ſtand amazed; andait gave a little time to the 
Dutch to recover themſelyes out of the con- 
ſternation , into which ſo many blows , that 
came ſo thick one after another , had firuck 
them. 

But then the World ſaw.a change , that 
tho it hath not had ſo much Incenſe given to - 
it, as the, happy conjuncture of another Prince 
hath drawn afterit, with ſo much excels, that 
all the topicks of flattery ſeem exhauſted by 
it, yet will appear to poſterity one of the moſt 
ſurprizing Scenes in Hiſtory, and that which 
may be well matched with the recovery ofthe 
Roman State atter the Battel of Canne. V Vhen 
a young Prince , that had never betore born 
Arms, or fo much as {cena Campagne , who 
had little or no Councel about him bur. that 
which was ſuggeſted which from his own 
| thoughts, 
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thoughts , and that had no extraordinary ad- 
vantage , by his Education either for 1i- 
terature or affairs , was of a ſudden ſet at 
the head of a State and Army, that was ſunk 
with ſo many loſſes; and that ſaw the beſt half 
of its Soil torn from it ; and the power- 
full eſt Enemy in the World , ſurrounded 
with a Victorious army that: was commanded 
by the beſt Generalls that the Age hath pro- 
duced, come within ſight, and ſettle his Court 
n one of beſt Towns , and had at the ſame 
trme the greateſt force both by Sea and Land, 
that hath been known, united together for its 
deſtruction. When the Inhabitants were torced, 
that they tight ſave themſelves from ſo for- 
midable an Enemy, to let looſe that which 
on all other occaſions , 1s the moſt dreadfuil 
to them; and to drown ſo great a part of their 
Sotl for the preſervation of the reſt : and to 
complicate together all the miſeries that a Na- 
tion can dread, when to the general conſter- 
nation with which ſo difmal a Scene poſleſſed 
them, a diſtrattion within doors ſeemed to 
threaten them with the laſt ſtrokes ; and 
while their Army was ſo 1ll diſciplined, that 
they durſt ſcarce promiſe themſelves any 
thing from ſuch feeble Troops, after a Peace 
at Land of almoſt thirty years continuance ; 
and while their chief Ally , that was the 
moſt concerned in their preſervation , was, 
like a great paralitick body , liker to fall on 
thofe that it pretended to ſupport , and to 
cruſh them, then to give rhem any confide- 
rable affiſftance : When I ſay a young Prince 
Ca 
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came at the head ofall this;, the very proſpe&t 
of which would have quite dampt an ordinary 
courage , he very quickly changed the Scte- 
ne, he animated the Publike -Councills with a 
generous vigour : he found them ſinking into a 
tecblenes of hearkning to Propoſitions for a 
peace, that were as little ſafe-as they were ho- 
norable, but he diſpoſed them to reſolve on 
hazarding all, rather then 'to ſubmit to: ſuch 
Infamous termes. Has credit allo among the 
populace ſeemed toInſpire them with a new life: 
they eafily perſuaded themſelves that as one: 
WILLIAM Prince of ORANGE had formed 
their State, ſo here another of the ſamename 
ſeemed marked out ſo recover and preſerye 
it, It was this Spirit of Courage which he. 
derived.-from his own breaſt, and Infuſed into 
the whole people, as well as into the Magiſtra- 
cy that. preſerved this Countrey. Some 
thing there was in all this that was Divine. The 
publike Councills were again ſetled, and the 
people were at quiet when they ſaw him veſted 
with a full authority for that time with Rela- 
tion to peace and warre , and concluded 
they were ſafe, becauſe they were in his 
hands. It ſoon appeared how faithfully he 
purſued the Intereſt of his Countrey, and 
how little he regarded his own. He rejected 
all Propoſitions of Peace that were hurtfull 
to, his Countrey , without ſo much as conſide- 
ring the advantages that were offered ro him- 
ſelle, ( in which you know that I write 
upon ſure grounds.) He refuſed the offer 
of the Soyeraignfy of its Chieffe City , that 

Was 
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was made to him by a ſokemne Depuratior, 
being fatisfied with rhat Authority which 
had been ſo long' maintained by his Anceftors 
with 'fo much glory, and being juſtly ſenſi. 
ble, how much the w_— 1n-upon eſtabliſhed 
lawes and' liberties, 1s fatall even to thoſe 
that ſeem to get by it. He thus began his. pub- 
like appearance on the ſtage, with all the diſ- 
advantages that a- Spirit afpiring to true Glo- 
ry could wiſh for; ſince it was Viſible that þe 
hadi nothing to truſt to, but a good cauſe, a 
favorable Providence, and his own In- 
tegrity and Courage : nor was ſucceſle 
wanting to ſuch Noble beginnings; for 
tre iv a ſhort trtme , with a Conduct and 
Spirit beyond any thing that the World hath 
yet ſeen, recovered this State, out of ſo 
deſperate a diſtemper, took ſome' places by 
main force, and obliged the Enemy. to a- 
bandon all rhat they had acquired in ſofeeble 
a: manners. And uf a raw Army had not al- 
waes ſucceſs againſt more numerous and bet- 
ter trained Troops, and If the want of Ma- 
gazins and Stores in their Allies Country , 
_ Which was the chief Scene of the War, made 
that he could not Poſt his Army , and wait 
for favourable circumſtances, fo that he was 
ſomtimes forced to run to ation, with a haſt 
that his necetlities impoſed upon him ; yet 
the forcing of the beginnings of a Victory out 
of the hands of the greateſt General of the 
Age', the facing a great Monarch with an 
Army much inferior to his, when the other 
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was too cautions to hazard -afi inpagement ; 
and in ſhort the' forming the Dutely Army eo 
ſuch a pitch that it became viſibly Superiorto: 
the French , that ſcemed to- have been fed 
with Conquefts : and the © continumg: the! 
VVar, till the Price that "had: faerrhiced the 
quiet of Europe to his GLORY, wasglad: 
to come and treat for. a Peace m the Enemies 
Country, and mm this very place, and to fer: 
all Engines on work to obtain that. by:the 
mediation of ſome , and the jealouſies of other 
Princes: all theſe are ſuch performances that 
poſterity will be diſpoſed.to rank them rather 
among the idea*s of what an imaginary Hero 
could doe,then with what could be really tranſa-- 
Gted in ſoſhortatime, and in ſuch a manner, 
And in concluſion every place that belonged 
to theſe States , and to their Neighbors along 
Rhine , together with a great many in Flan- 
ders, being reſtored ; theſe' Provinces do 
now ſee themſelves under his happy Conduct, 
reeſtabliſhed in their former peace and ſecu- 
rity. Andtho ſome ſcars of ſuch deep wounds 
do ſtill remain, yet they find themſelves 
conſidered on all hands, as the Bulwark of 
Chriſtendom, againſt the fears of a new Mo- 
narchy , and as the preſeryers of the peace 
and liberty of Europe. 

Here 1s a Harveſt , not for forced Rheto- 
rick , or falſe Eloquence, but for a feve- 
re and fincere Hiſtorian , capable of aftor- 
ding. a work that will far exceed all thoſe 
luſcious Panegyricks of merccnary pens : but 
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2 ſmall Ct Te! muſt be ſet with. 
all poſhible adyantages,when a true one of great 
value needs only to be ſhewed. I cannotend 
' with a greater ſubje&t , and I muſt acknow- 
ledge my. ſelf to be ſo inflamed with this 
hint , that as I cannot after this bring my 
pen down to lower matters ,. ſo I dare not 
truſt my ſelf too long, to the heat that -ſ9 
Noble an Obje& inſpires, therefore I break 
off abruptly. 


YOURS. 
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ADDEN ÞþÞ A: 


Ad Page 210. L. 22. | 
 'The fame learned perſon has ſince my Arif 
converſation with him upon this ſubject, ſug- 
geſted ro me two pallages of Feſtus Pompe. 
1U5,that feem to determine this whole matter: 
and that tell us by what names thoſe Cata- 
combs were known in the Roman time,where 
abouts they were, and what ſort of perſons were 
laid in them,wee have alſo the deſignation by 
which the bearers were commonly known , 
and the time when they caried out the dead 
bodies: and it appears particularly by them 
that in the repohitories of which that author 
makes mention, there was. no care taken to 
preſerve the bodies that were laid in then 
from rotting. His words ate. Paticnulos anti- 
quifimun genus ſepulture appellatos, quod ibs in 
puters ſepelirenter homines : qualis fuerit locus 
quo nunc cadavera projici ſolent, extra portam 
Eſquilinam : , quos guod ibi puteſcereht, inde prins 
appellaros exiſtimat puticulos eAelins Gallus . FIT 
att autiqui morisfuiſſe, ut patres familias in locum 
publicum extra oppidum mancipia vilia projice- 
rent, atque ita projetta, quod ibi ea puteſcerent, 
nomen.eſſe fatum puticuli, The other paſſage 
runs thus, Yeſpe & Veſpillones dictntur, que, 
funerandis corporibus o fficium gerunt , z non a 71 
nutis illis volucribus, ſed quia veſpertind tempore 
eos efferunt , qui funebri pompa' duct propter ings, 
nar nequennt. All this aggrees ſo exaQtly to 
the thoughts that a generall view of thoſe ro- 
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 Poſitories give a man, that at will not hard to 
perſuade Bien that thoſe burymg* places that 


are now graced with the pompous title of 
Cots "are no other then, the Puticoli 
mentioned by Feſtus Pomperus where the 
meaneſt ſort of the Roman ſlaves were laid, 


and ſo without any further care about them 
were left to rot. 


Ad page 218.1. 1. 

" I have ſince my being in Naples inſtrufted 
one that was going thither in this particular, 
and have receivec this account from him; that 
he had taken carc to plumm the water at the 
furtheſt pillar of Caligula's Ridge on the 
Puzzoelo fide: and found it was {&yen fathom and 
a halfe deep: but he adds that the. watermen 
aſſured him that that on the other fide before 
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ERRAT A. 


He Authors diftance from the preſſe and the Printer 

rance of the Engliſh tongne has occaſioned many. lit 

errours and miftakis in the punuation, which theRes 
will eafily find out, but theſe are the more remarkable. 

Page 11.1. 15.but,r.both.p.16.1. 34.00t,t.00.9.33.] Ong, 
r.reſcued,l. 15.know,r.knew.p.34-1.41.in,r.with.p.35-1.24-reſe- 
ved, r. reſced. p. 41. 1. 2. he, r. the. 1. 3. woll, r. well. p. 39.1. 12. 
be! cauſe, r. becauſe.1.18.and 20. hinn,r.him.p.42.1.9.adeone,r, 
adde one. p.44-.1. 1.its,r.it. p. 63.1. 23.Coive, r. Coire. p.66.1.'32. 
hinn, r. him. p.69.1.4.je&s,r. Subjecs.p. 80.1. 1. befort Fuentes, 
r.fort. 1.3. after Valtelline a full point. 1.9. Taſlane, r.Toſſane. 1. 
20.Planta, r.Pianta.p.92. 1.1. toe wards, r. fgowards. 1.26, and, r. 
end. p.95. 1. 1. ſtic,r.ſticks.p. 103.;l.ult.demand.r.denied. p.115. 
I. 6. Place,r.Palace.p, 107.1.7,learning,r.leaving.1.33.out,r.one. 
amarement,r.amaſement.p.108.1.5. firnyr. fine. p. 129:1.4.ſeca, 
r.ſea.p. 140.1.7. ſimple,r.ſingle.p. 141.1.19.came, r.come,p.161. 
1.24.deſerred,r.deſerved. vifibile,r.viſible.p. 163.1.24.any,r.my, 

.167.1. 19. before ſelfe, r.it. p. 168. 1.19. pa&t, r.part. p.172.l.x, 
alks, r. Walls, p. 170.1.20.where,r. were. p. 184.1.5. Magnificat, 
r. magnificent. p. 185. 1.12, preremption, r. preemption. p.186. 
1.11. way, r.was. p.187.1.3, Nations, r. notions. p. 189. 1.7. ſpail, 
r. ſpoil. p. 192. 1. 39. Sate, r. State. p.j203. 1. 32.S.r. Sta. p. 204. 
L.11.ftand,r.ſtaied. p. 206.1. 12.intertalls,r.intervalls. p.208.1.22; 
notire, r. notice. 1. 33. Veſſerus, r. Velſerus. p. 213.1. 21. before 
month, r. a. p.226.1.15.after very, r.litle. p.228. 1.27.deed, r.de- 
creed. p.230.1.14. ſnard, r.frand. p.232.1.4-after ſelfe, delea.1.16 
Caſuiſterall, r.Caſuiſticall. p,234-.1.30.the,r.that. p.239.1.2.Ro- 
ſtrela, r.Roſtrata. 1.26.after water, r. were reſerved. p. 241. 1.22. 
after cannot, r.ſee. p.242. 1.19.to, r.{o. 1, 28. fifteth, r. fitteth. p, 
244-1. 16.expoſed, r.expoſe. 1.22.after that, r. at. p.246-1. 15.are. 
r.an. p.248.1.27. delea.p.250.1.12.perſone all,r.perſonall.p.2F1 
* 1.12. upon, r. you. l. 13. after that, r.I. p.254- 1.27.after as, dele 
| ; hats 
not. p.258. 1.ult.2.r.Q,. | 
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